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Ir is only a single aspect of this general and somewhat 
hackneyed subject, that we now intend to present. We would 
urge, with more distinctness than we have done, the duty 
of training children to act from religious principle. There 
is much in the character of our times to impress us with the 
importance of this duty; and notwithstanding the increased 
attention that is given to it by many christians, and with the 
happiest results, “still there i is, on the part of the majority, a 
very criminal and disastrous neglect. We would do what we 
can, then, to rouse our whole church to the duty; and would in- 
sist, that not only in the family and the sabbath school, but also 
in the daily school, in the ordinary intercourse of life, and 
wherever children are forming their principles of action, chris- 
tians should use their influence, to the great end of forming 
them to right principles ; to the disposition and habit of acting, 
not according to their appetites and natural inclinations as their 
law, nor according to the fashions and customs of society 
around them, nor in subserviency to the interests of a party or 
the will of the multitude, nor with ultimate reference to tem- 
poral emoluments and distinctions, but according to the will, and 
with reference to the glory and favor of God: the disposition 
and habit of doing right ; of consulting conscience ; or, in the 
lengneapet the scriptures, of fearing the Lord. The importance 
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of their being thus trained from their earliest years, and the 
principal means of effecting it, are the points to which our re- 
marks will be principally confined. 

Children are early accountable to God ; and therefore, unless 
brought to act from right principles, are in danger of being 
lost forever. It is a great mistake to suppose, that they are not 
accountable till they are old enough to know God, and be in- 
structed concerning his revealed will. As soon as they have 
conscience—as soon as they have the feeblest sense of right 
and wrong, they are moral agents, and, as such, are accounta- 
ble for their conduct. From that moment when they follow 
not their conscience, but their feelings; when they choose the 
wrong and refuse the right, they are > guilty before God. That 
this may not be very early, the nature of the case forbids 
us to possess any certain knowledge, by observation or ex- 
perience. ‘That it is very early the case, is certain, from the 
testimony of the scriptures to their early sinfulness——so early, 
indeed, that they mark off no period ef life as transpiring before 
sin commences ;—but, on the contrary, they bring in the charge 
of sinfulness against the whole race. We do not hence infer, that 
all who die early are lost. We hope, that many are saved; but 
that they are saved without a renewal unto holiness, who can 
believe, and at the same time acknowledge God to be holy ? 
And that, from the time of their capacity of receiving moral 
impressions from without, they may not fail of being renewed 
to holiness, and so be forever lost, in consequence of the neg- 
ligence of those who ought to mold their feelings, and bend 
their wills aright, how can we believe, without shutting our eyes 
upon the plainest analogy of Providence ? Children, as all 
may see, are dependent on their parents, or others, in the place 
of parents, for every thing pertaining to their temporal subsis- 
tence and happiness ; and why is it not reasonable to suppose, 
that the same dispensation extends, in some degree, to their 
eternal state? Do we see, that being neglected by those who 

ought to take care of them, no tender mercies of God towards 
them prevent their starvation and death? What reason, then, 
have we to suppose, that if those to whom He has committed 
the means of forming them to the character of moral rectitude, 

neglect to employ those means, they may not, in consequence, 
die and perish forever? That this is often the ‘result with those 
who grow up to adult years irreligious, cannot be doubted. 
Who shall fix the bounds, previous to their reaching which, 
the same result may not be realized, in case of their death? 

Children, as our remarks have presupposed, are early capa- 
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ble of being brought under the influence of religious princi- 
ples and so becoming forever wise and happy. There is no- 
thing either in their age or their depravity, to make them inca- 
pable of this. As soon as they are capable of doing wrong 
they are capable of doing right; and as soon as they can un- 
derstand the feelings and wishes of others, they can come un- 
der a moral influence in favor of rectitude. Very early they 
may come under a religious influence ; may understand some- 
thing of the feelings and wishes of God ; may be instructed 
concerning their obligations and accountableness to him ; ; may 
be awed by his majesty, and melted by his goodness, and brought 
under the influence of those motives, generally, which, by the 
Spirit of God are made effectual to the formation of holy and 
religious principle. ‘The child that reveres an earthly parent, 
may be taught to reverence God. The child that is capable of 
a dutiful submission to the father of his flesh, may, being in- 
structed concerning him, render the same submission to the 
Father of spirits. “The same ingenuous grief, which he is 
capable of feeling for his offences against “the father or the 
mother that cherished his infancy, he may feel for his offences 
against the Source of being and of good; and that trust, 
which he naturally reposes on his parents, may be directed to 
God, in the faith which saves the soul. ‘There is nothing es- 
sential to vital religion, of which children, at an early age, be- 
ing duly instructed, are not capable. This has been proved in 
a thousand instances at every period of the world, from the 
childhood of Samuel and David, as described in the scriptures, 
to that of Nathan Dickerman, John Mooney Mead, Susan 
Kollock, and a multitude besidcs, living and dead, in our own 
day. Many have been brought to entertain a distinct faith and 
hope in Christ, while very young, and have proved their sin- 
cerity by lives of consistent piety ; and many others, who 
have not come to the same joyful hope in their childhood, have 
yet been gradually brought under the influence of religious 
principles, resulting at length in a character decidedly 
holy, and a hope of salvation sure and steadfast. It is no 
new or strange thing, when the appropriate means are used, 
with faith in God, for him to ordain strength out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, because of his enemies, that he may 
still the enemy and the avenger. 

There are, besides, important advantages for bringing chil- 
dren under the influence of religious principle, which belong to 
no other period of life. There are peculiar traits of childhood, 
which mark it as the forming period. Children, for instance, 
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are inquisitive. 'They are so, if at all encouraged, respecting 
every thing ; and not less on subjects of religion than on world- 
ly matters. How many questions do they put to their parents, 
if once their attention to the subjects be excited, concerning 
God, the soul, death, and the future state! With what de- 
light, too, will they sit and listen to a familiar rehearsal of 
scriptural narratives! 'Tell them the stories of Cain and Abel, 
of Abraham, Moses, and Samuel; or tell them of the birth, 
life, sufferings, and death of Christ, how will they hang upon 
our lips! What child, as soon as it can speak, does not ask 
to hear a story; or, with what stories is a child better pleased 
than with those of the scriptures? Delightful opportunity for 
pouring into the opening mind, the principles of the fear of 
God! Children also are tenderly susceptible of impression. 
Their feelings are not grown callous by sin. Get the truth 
into their minds and they will feel ; and they will be likely to 
retain the impression; and though it may give way to other 
impressions, it will return, and will remain to exert a forming 
influence upon them when they shall see our faces no more. 
Children, too, are confiding. Deal kindly and truly with 
them, and they will not suspect us of an intention to deceive 
them; nor will they be forward to set up their own wisdom 
above ours; but if we give them good reasons for what we 
tell them, and live accordingly, they will be apt to receive it as 
true, and to treat it asimportant. It is not pretended, that chil- 
dren are always and entirely such as we have described, but 
these are traits of character which belong to childhood, more 
than to any other age ; and they certainly present advantages 
which ought not to be lost. Were they duly improved, it is 
not to be doubted, that a much greater proportion than we see 
of those who are born under christian privileges, would be- 
come pious in their childhood; and that the greater part of 
those who did not, would be formed to a sobriety, intelligence, 
and conscientiousness of character, a respect for religion, a 
sense of its importance, and a habit of attendance on its insti- 
tutions, that would result in their ultimate conversion. 

There are also fewer obstacles to be overcome, in bringing 
children under the influence of religious principle, than are 
commonly found in the case of others. Their sinful propen- 
sities are fewer. ‘They are not in general covetous, for they 
know not the worth of property ; nor envious, for they see not 
the influence of worldly distinctions; nor malicious, for 
though they may be angry, they are easily reconciled. Nor, 
unless they are cruelly neglected, are they drunkards, or 
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profane, or scoffers, or lewd, or liars. Yet how many, having 
passed their early days in habits of irreligion, become so ; 
and what a fatal obstacle do such habits interpose to their ever 
entertaining, as a practical principle, the fear of God! In ear- 
ly childhood, sinful propensities are feebler, as well as fewer, 
than they are afterwards; are more yielding to rational con- 
siderations ; are more easily resisted and overcome. How much 
easier it is to induce a child to overlook an injury, or to deny 
himself for the sake of doing a kindness, or to give up a point 
concerning which he has set up his will, than to induce one 
to do this, “who has grown up with no sense of religious prin- 
ciple to govern him! And who would not sooner undertake 
to perstade a child to go alone and pray, or to take up the 
study of the scriptures, or attend earnestly to other means of 
salvation, than to persuade one to do this who has long in- 
dulged himself in estrangement from God? Nor are children 
in general armed against the truth by cherished errors. Igno- 
rant they may be; but they are not atheists, nor deists, nor 
universalists, nor fatalists. They have not taken refuge ‘from 
the convicting power of the truth in any of those strong delu- 
sions to which so many who have grown up in impenitence 
betake themselves. Nor have they drunk in the prejudices 
against the doctrines of the cross, its ministers and its profes- 
sors, revivals of religion and all serious piety, which are so 
common among those who have long resisted light and con- 
viction. Nor are their minds preoccupied with ‘the cares of 
life, as the minds of others commonly are. ‘They have no 
families to provide for, nor houses to build, nor farms to pur- 
chase or to cultivate ; no manufactories to establish or to carry 
on, nor openings for trade to enter on, nor sudden losses to 
mourn over ; no political contests to wage, nor law suits to 
prosecute, nor angry jealouses and rivalries to pore upon. 
Golden hours! But they cannot last long. The stream of 
life is rolling on, and will soon waft them into its busy scenes, 
and, if they are not secured by religious principle, will but too 
probab ly involve them in the fatal errors and bitter prejudices, 
and thorny controversies and cares, by which so many are 
hardened against the fear of God. Established belief of the 
truth, a tender conscience, and regular habits, formed in child- 
hood, by the judicious care of pious parents or others, may 
prevent it; but otherwise, a graceless childhood is but too cer- 
tainly followed by desperate depravity i in maturer years. See 
in how many sad instances every where these remarks are 
verified. Mark the multitude of the intemperate, the profane, 
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the haters of God, the neglecters of his house, the revilers of 
his people, the sordid worldlings or the unprincipled dema- 
gogues ; how miserable now, and how little prospect of their 
being better or happier hereafter! Look over the history of 
these men, and we shall find, that with few exceptions they 
have been trained from childhood to habits of irreligion. 
What these men now are, the generation that is following on, 
trained in the same way, will soon become. Who, then, that 
has tenderness in his bosom, and faith in the eternal destinies 
of men, must not be anxious, while there is hope, to prevent so 
fearful a ruin? 

Further: the influence to be exerted over others, by those 
who are now in childhood, will be salutary or baneful, accord- 
ing as they are early trained to the fear of God, or accustomed 
to disregard it. In looking at the blessings or the ills of socie- 
ty, we are apt to expend our feelings on their immediate instru- 
mental causes: not sufficiently considering, that, as wave 
follows wave, the children around us are soon to succeed those 
who are now on the stage, and to perpetuate or remove the 
evils which we deplore, and to advance or destroy the good 
which we are laboring to promote. Great—far greater than 
we or they are apt to imagine, is the influence which, even 
now, they have upon each other. Many there are, who, in 
tracing their moral history, may see that the final turn and 
shape of their subsequent course was decided by their play- 
mates in the family, the neighborhood, the school, and the 
other scenes of their childish intercourse. 'There it was first, 
that they learned to think disrespectfully of their parents and 
lightly of religion ; that they were persuaded to break over the 
restraints of conscience, and turn their backs on the institutions 
of the gospel : or there it was, that the discreet conversation and 
firm and consistent conduct of some religiously disposed com- 
panion, had a power over their hearts and lives which was 
never lost. All that the scriptures say, and that experience 
proves of the influence of companionship for good and for evil, 
is true of the influence which children have upon each other. 
But they soon pass from childhood to youth, and then, with 
their growing intimacy and their strengthening desires and 
hopes, their influence over each other is greatly increased. 
That which is exerted by some single youth of talents, wealth, 
or other advantages, may decide, for weal or wo, the charac- 
ters of the whole circle of his associates; may attach them to 
the sanctuary, the bible class, and the evening lecture, or may 
draw them away; may bring them under the means of grace 
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in some season of gracious visitation, or may persuade them to 
reject the counsel of God against themselves; may, by his 
direct intercourse and example, win them over to Christ, or 
may corrupt them with infidel dreams, or other fatal delusions. 

Pass some few years, and they are introduced to the more re- 
sponsible relations and offices of life. ‘They are parents train- 
ing up their families in the fear of God, or emboldening them 
to cast off his fear. They are parts of neighborhoods, con- 
tributing their influence to form the character of the schools, 
of the social intercourse, of the reigning sentiment and feeling 
there, and to hand down that character to those who are to fol- 
low them. They are members of the civil community, to hold 
its offices and receive its trusts, to be teachers of schools and 
ministers of religion, to make the laws and be responsible for 
their execution ; and to have the disposal of the sabbaths, the 
institutions of the gospel, and all the essential rights, liberties, 
and privileges, which have descended to us. They belong 
also to the great community of man, to spread the gospel, to do 
good, to glorify God on earth, or to revile, oppose, or neglect 
whatever falls not in with their selfish desires. How vast the 
difference whether the children of a town, a state, a nation, or 
any considerable part of them, are governed from their early 
days, and as long as they live, by religious principle, or by 

caprice, by fashion, by appetite, by ambition, or any other selfish 
motive! What man or angel can comprehend the difference 
in its results to themselves, to posterity, to their country, and 
to the world? Plant the fear of God in their hearts—bring 
them under the sense of that glorious Being who controls all 
things, and of their accountableness to him for all their con- 
duct, and they will be safe companions and virtuous friends, 
faithful parents and useful neighbors, good citizens and upright 
members of society, servants of God, and brethren in the great 
family of man :—but, without this as the prevailing principle of 
their lives, their natural disposition to evil will break over law 
and rule, as far as appetite and present worldly interest shall 
dictate, to their own undoing, and the disorganization of well re- 
gulated society. Who, then, that has a spark of benevolence, or 
any sense of his own responsibility, must not feel himself obli- 
ged to exert his whole influence in favor of whatever may con- 
tribute to form them to the fear of God ? 

The times especially demand this. We live in a day when 
unprecedented efforts are going on for the improvement of so- 
ciety, and the promotion of human happiness. ‘T'’o improve the 
condition of the prisoner and the sailor ; to break the fetters of 
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the slave, and raise to honorable and happy life the nominally 
free ; to search out the ignorant in the abodes of poverty and 
enlighten them, and the profligate in the dens of pollution and 
reform them ; to encourage the drunkard to abandon his cups 
and dry up the sources of i intemperance ; to spread abroad the 
means of light, liberty, and salvation over this extending em- 
pire, with the hope of perpetuating its free institutions, and to 
disseminate those means among mankind, with the avowed’ 
intention, that the work shall not cease, until one song erploy 
all nations ; is calling forth, with increasing energy, from year 
to year, the counsels, labors, sacrifices, and prayers of the be- 
nevolent, all over the land. A new era in the history of the 
world has come; and with every year, its brightening glories 
are opened. But this whole work is very soon to pass into 
the hands of those who are now children; and their disposal 
of it will depend on their coming under the influence of reli- 
gious principles. Let them be governed by the fear of God ; 
by a strong sense of religious obligation ; by the supreme de- 
sire to be accepted of God; and they will devote themselves 

to this work diligently, cheerfully, and with perseverance ; 
but otherwise, they will do but little, and what they do will be 
done grudgingly, inconstantly, and ineffectually. But there 
are also other circumstances of the times which gives special 
importance to the early character of the rising generation. 

The day is as much distinguished by the spread of atheism and 
infidelity ; of irreligion and licentiousness ; of hatred of chris- 
tianity and its institutions ; of the prostration of law and im- 
portance of legal restraint ; as it is by efforts to promote the 
reign of grace and to do good. What christian can look abroad 
on the conflict that is dividing men, and engaging on its oppo- 
site sides increasing numbers and with increasing detérmina- 
tion and zeal, and not be anxious, that those who are coming 
forward around him, take from the first, the right side the 
side of truth, of holiness, of law, and of right, against falsehood, 
sin, anarchy, and wrong? Who can anticipate the approach- 
ing crisis, and the final results of this conflict to the individuals 
engaged in it, and to the world, and not tremble to find any 
one in whose welfare he takes an interest, on the wrong side ? 
That changes of untold magnitude in our country and in the 
world, will take place within their lives, and by the agency of 
the generation now in childhood, there can scarcely be a doubt. 
What part any given number of them will take in these changes, 
those who are now forming their moral sentiments and habits, 

are helping to decide. Teach them to act from right princi- 
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ple, and they will act firmly and faithfully. ‘Teach them to 
shape their course to their worldly interests, credit, or conven- 
ience, to the popular gale, and the maxims ‘of a time-serving 
policy, and they will follow the multitude to do evil. 

The responsibility, then, of those who have the power of 
influencing, in any manner or degree, the moral culture of the 
rising generation, is great. Let them not fold their arms, idly 
deploring the evils which are abroad ; but let them unite ‘their 
influence to apply the remedy ; let them heal the streams at their 
source ; let them do what they can to bring forward the future 
members of society, under a practical sense of their account- 
ability to God. 

Among the more important means of effecting this, the first 
place must doubtless be given to parental influence—parental 
instruction, discipline, and example. This, both nature and 
scripture decide. Parerits are with their children. They best 
know them. 'They have the firmest hold on their affections 
and confidence ; have the easiest access to their consciences 
and hearts ; have an authority over them that is absolute, and, 
at the same time, softened and regulated by a love for them 
which can neither be wasted by time, nor overcome by undu- 
tifulness. All these things give them a power over their chil- 
dren, that is capable of being transcendent. What they ap- 
prove, their children approve. What they do, their children 
do. ‘They, in the estimation of their children, are the wisest 
and best of all thatis called human. They are in the place of 
God to them. Their will is law, and their smile is life and 
peace. God has given them this power, not that they should 
make themselves the exclusive objects of their children’s love 
and obedience, but that they should lead their children by 
means of filial regards to himself, as their main object and 
end; that they should bend their wills first to their own 
authority, and then, by an easy transition, to the authority of 
God; that they should train them to act from a principle of 
filial duty, and so prepare them to act from the higher princi- 
ple of religious obligation ; that they should lead their hearts 
to him, as “the object of their father’s veneration, and their 
mother’s confidence and joy. ‘The end which he has thus 
prepared and commanded them to seek ; for which he has put 
the appropriate means into their hands, and the correspond- 
ing susceptibilities into their children’s hearts, may be attain- 
ed ;- -may and ought to be pursued with lively hope of suc- 
cess. Let them apply themselves to it with this hope. Let 
them . La disheartened or diverted, though they meet with 
Vou. 2 
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counteracting influences ; though they feel themselves incom- 
petent to the work ; though they see not the results which they 
desire. Let them go on amidst all difficulties, with faith in 
God, and their labor shall not be in vain. As was said to 
Abraham—*“ I know him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment, that the Lord may bring 
upon Abraham, that which he hath spoken of him ;” and with 
equal assurance, is said to every son of Abraham, “'Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” How, then, shall it be sufficiently lamented, 

that even among families professedly christian, there is so gen- 
eral a remissness on this subject ;—that, in not a few, the voice 
of prayer is not heard, and in many more, there is so little of 
the spirit and fervency which ought to glow in the morning 
and evening sacrifice ;—that in many the bible is so little read, 

and the truths, precepts, and promises of the bible, are still less 
recognized in the habits of social intercourse; that, not to 
“keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment,” but 
to become rich, to be in the fashion, and to make a figure in 
the world, is the great subject of thought under which so 
many are trained ; ;—and that injustice, slander, reviling, and 
ungoverned passion, are tolerated in them, or at least are treat- 
ed as though they were less to be abhorred than an awkward 
bow or an ill-adjusted dress ! Whatever show of religion there 
may be in them, their children are not trained to act from prin- 
ciple; to bring their conduct to the bar of an enlightened con- 
science ; to live in the fear of God. Hence the natural results, 
in the subversion of social order, the prevalence of irreligion 
and the ruin of souls. Parents are in fault. 

The sabbath school has also a distinguished place among 
the means of implanting religious principles in young minds. 
Numbers are here taught the great things of religion, who 
would otherwise grow up in total ignorance of them; and 
those who are taught them by their ‘parents at home, come 
under the concurring influence of others with peculiar ad- 
vantages. ‘They come under a course of instruction; under a 
system of means ; under the joint labors and prayers of the 
servants of God for their nurture and admonition in the Lord. 
The rich and the poor meet together ; the young of every con- 
dition are assembled upon the same floor, are joined in the 
same classes, are taught those things in which they have a 
common interest, and in comparison of which, their worldly 
distinctions are insignificant. Dwelling from ‘week to week 
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successively upon select portions of scripture ; inquiring into 
the meaning of the words and phrases belonging to them; 
considering their practical application ; and required to give 
an account of the whole in conference with their teachers ; 
they get a definite understanding of them which they would 
not obtain in any other way; and by their examination of 
these, they learn how to search the scriptures generally. By 
the same means, their feelings become engaged. Beauties, that 
had not been seen, strike them, and truths, which in a desulto- 
ry way of presentation, had made no impression, being dwelt 
upon and talked about, enter into the feelings of the soul, and 
multitudes of passages also, in the form of references, are com- 
mitted to memory ; many of them, so often as to become too 
firmly fixed to be ever forgotten ; and such a number, that in 
the course of a few years they amount to no small part of the 
sacred volume. The truths of scripture also, in their applica- 
tion to innumerable actions and habits of life, by frequent rep- 
etitions become fixed, and acquire the influence of establish- 
ed principles. By the same means, too, preaching is better 
understood, and gains an earlier and stronger hold upon the 
mind. 'The result of the whole, is a moral influence exerted 
upon the young, for which there can be no adequate substitute. 
{t is well ascertained, that the sabbath school, wherever it has 
been for any considerable time maintained, is in fact among 
the most effectual preventives of crime, while to many thou- 
sands it has been the direct means of their conversion to God ; 
and is no doubt among the principal means of the increased 
number, in latter years, of those who have been added to the 
churches in early life. How vast must be the influence of this 
institution, adapted as it now is, wherever Christ is named, and 
assembling millions every sabbath under its fostering care ! 
Wise men, looking at its bearing on civil society alone, have 
united, all over the world, in commending it. “ No plan,” says 
the author of the Wealth of Nations, “has promised to effect 
a change of manners, with equal ease and simplicity, since the 
days of the apostles ;” and said our own distinguished Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, “ I cannot be more firmly convinced than I am, 
that virtue and intelligence are the basis of our independence, 
and the conservative principles of national and individual 
happiness ; nor can any one believe more firmly, that sabbath 
school institutions are devoted to the protection of both.” 

But in regard to the sabbath school, as to parental influence, 
it is to be lamented, that what is so well adapted to the most 
important results, is not more vigorously applied. Scarcely 
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any where is the system carried into full and proper effect. 
A multitude of children around the schools, are not brought 
into them; are of course strangers to the sanctuary ; ; and are 
growing up under every debasing and corrupting influence ; 
and of those who are registered as members, many are irregu- 
lar in their attendance, ‘and a greater number, it is feared, ifa 
thorough examination was oa would be found to be very su- 
perficially instructed. Asa chief cause of this delinquency, it 
is extensively a subject of complaint, that a sufficient number 
of the more advanced and enlightened members of the church- 
es, and particularly men of suitable age and standing, cannot 
be persuaded to engage in the oflice of teachers, and to perse- 
vere in it with the zeal which they are accustomed to employ 
in other concerns under their hands; and indeed, that the 
churches collectively manifest so little practical interest in the 
schools. Here are a large proportion of their baptized children 
—their peculiar care and hope and joy—assembled from one 
sabbath to another, for appropriate instruction and admonition 
as children of the kingdom : and yet a great part of the mem- 
bers of the church, so far from being prepared or disposed to 
take part in the office, or to meet at the monthly concert of prayer 
for them, do not even turn aside to ask how they prosper, nor ap- 
pear to care by whom they are instructed, or whether they are 
instructed at all. They seem to be willing only to ¢olerate the 
school among them. ‘hey consent, that those who please may 
engage in it, and go on in their own way, but they will lend 
nohelping hand. It ought not tobeso. Of what avail are their 
prayers for the conversion of their children, if they neglect the 
appropriate means. It is certain, that something must be done 
by the churches, or the great body of their children and youth 
will pass out of their hands in unregeneracy, and at a time 
which, in such a case, promises little good concerning them. 
{t is certain also, that if they only toler ‘ate their sabbath schools, 
they will only go on. And it is no less certain, that ifthey will 
arise and seek the Lord, he will be found of them. 
Common schools, also, ought to be schools of practical reli- 
gion. The importance of their being so is strangely overlooked. 
Christians among us, have insensibly been drawn into the 
popular sentiment, that nothing more is to be expected to be 
taught in their schools, than the first rudiments of secular ed- 
ucation. Hence, like all other literary institutions dissevered 
from religion, they languish. In our own state, the legislative 
provision for their support is munificent, beyond example. 
And yet it is a subject of general complaint, that our stand- 
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ard of common school education is not raised above what it 
formerly was, when no such provision was made, nor above 
that which is ‘found in other states around us. The complaint, 
however, is, that the standard of intellectual, not of moral culti- 
vation, is so low. ‘The business of education, it seems to be 
thought, lies with the understanding. It is to teach children 
to read, ‘and write, and spell, and calculate : or, if moral culti- 
vation belongs to it, this is the proper business of the sabbath, 
not of other days, and of the family and the church, not of the 
common school. Some would even exclude the bible from 
the school, and forbid prayer. Sacred song, too, has been pro- 
hibited in some of the few instances in which the laudable 
attempt has been made to introduce it as an exercise to be 
learned ; and in comparatively few schools is it required, that 
there be any kind of religious acknowledgment in the form 
either of prayer or praise. Nor is it generally thought at 
all the province of a teacher to inculcate on the children of 
his school the fear of God; to form them to the habit of. act- 
ing from principle; to insist upon their doing right, because 
it is right, and their not doing wrong, because it is wrong ; to 
remind them of their accountableness to God, and press upon 
them motives of action, drawn from the spiritual and eternal 
world. Such, most certainly, were not the views of our ances- 
tors in establishing these schools ; but such, very extensively, 

is the state of public sentiment ‘among their descendants at 
present; and such is becoming more and more the case with 
every passing year. It is time to ask, Is this a correct sentiment? 
Is it sufficient barely to cultivate the understanding? Is this 
all that is required to make men good citizens of the republic ? 
to say nothing of their becoming obedient and happy subjects 
of the moral government of God, with which, as some would 
falsely say, legislative provision should have nothing to do. 

No! certainly, if, according to the testimony of all ages and 
people, there is a natural disposition i in men to evil, which re- 

quires for its control all that the law and gospel of God can 
bring to bear upon it. Berkely has well said, “ Without a re- 
ligious education, men can never be fit materials for any socie- 
ty, much less for a republic.” And Chalmers, “ We have no 
faith in the efficacy of schools of any kind, in building up a 
virtuous and well-conditioned peasantry, So long as they are 
dissevered from the lessons of christian piety.” And one greater 

than either, under the sanction of inspiration, “ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people. ” If the 
lessons of all past experience may be depended on, it may be 
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regarded as certain, that should the time ever come, through- 
out this community, when religion shall lose its hold upon the 
people ; when those who make the laws and those who ad- 
minister them shall have no veneration for the gospel, its 
institutions, and eternal sanctions ; when temporal policy, in- 
stead of religious principle, shall ‘govern their judgment and 
conduct, then will the foundations of our social edifices be 
dissolved ;—private vengeance will be substituted for a legal 
administration of justice ;—and our free institutions will give 
place to a frightful anarchy, until the throne of despotism is 
erected upon the ruins of the republic. It is altogether essential, 
that our children, viewed as prospective members of the state, 
and much more, as destined heirs of eternity, should be brought 
under the influence of religion. But if they should thus be 
taught any where, they should be taught it in the common 

school. 'Thither they all go. Many of them are never seen in the 
house of public worship. Many cannot be got to the sabbath 
school. And at home, many are taught only to swear, lie, and 
fight. But the great majority, even from the families of the ir- 
religious, are at least occasionally found at school. There the 
greater part of our whole population, between four and four- 
teen years of age, spend six days of seven, during one half, 
and many of them during almost the whole of the term; and 
these are the very years in which the rudiments of all that 
they are ever to be, are commonly drawn in the characters 
which they form. What a glorious opportunity is here pre- 
sented for all who love their “country, or the cause of the Re- 
deemer, to throw in their influence in behalf of both ! What- 
ever they do to make our schools such as they ought to be, will 
be felt to the ends of the world, and while the world shall 
last. Do our readers ask, What shall we do ? T'ake the follow- 
ing hints, applicable at least throughout this state, and some 
of them more generally : 

Attend the annual school society meeting, and see that men 
be appointed as visitors of schools, and committees of the dis- 
tricts, whose moral sentiments on this subject are right ; who 
feel the importance of a religious influence to be exerted in the 
schools, and who will do what they can to promote it. 

Be willing yourselves to serve in these offices, when called 
to them, as far as your other duties permit ; and though sacri- 
fices are required for this purpose, cheerfully make them, as 
you would be willing, when able, to give ten or fifty dollars of 
your earnings to send the gospel to those who are perishing 
without it. 
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Attend the district meeting, when a teacher for your school 
is to be selected, and the arrangements for the season are to be 
made. If you have no children to send, still attend the meet- 
ing, as one who feels an interest in what so directly concerns 
the welfare of society and the church of God. You probably 
would attend, if the question to be decided was the levying of 
a tax of a cent upon the dollar. Why will you not attend, 
when the question is, Who shall have the daily care of mold- 
ing and governing thirty or fifty young immortals around you, 
for four or five months of the most precious part of their lives ? 

In the choice of a teacher, let him be a man whom the chil- 
dren will respect ; for if he command not their cordial respect, 
it is impossible that he should maintain over them a forming 
influence ; let him be a man of competent talents and acquisi- 
tions, otherwise he can neither be respected nor useful ; let him 
be aman who will treat the scriptures with reverence, and call 
the attention of the school to their truths ; who honors the sab- 
bath, and whose example, generally, is that of one who fears 
God ; and let him, moreover, be a man who will pray in the 
school ; for if he does not, to what purpose will he inculcate 
the duty of prayer, or any other religious obligation, on the 
minds of the children 2? When you have the offer of such a man, 
do not lose him for the sake of saving a few dollars. It is to be 
regretted, that so many of our excellent young men, such as 
used to be teachers in our schools, go into other employments. 
If increased wages would call them back, their wages, both for 
their own sake, and that of the schools, ought to be increased. 
That our schools be furnished with competent teachers, ought 
to be deemed indispensable. Next to bread for our families, 
and the ordinances of grace on the sabbath, should be ranked 
a good common school. We cannot do without it. Nothing 
will prosper without it. 

Occasionally visit your school. Let the children and their 
teacher see the interest you feel in their improvement. ‘Tell 
them what is expected of them ; what is the end of their being ; 
what their main concern. 

By all means sustain the authority of the teacher in his 
school. Even though, in particular cases, he should err, (as 
who is there that is not liable to err 7?) unless there is evidence 
of perverseness in the error, it is better to overlook it, than cor- 
rect it in such a way as to impair his authority. Though your 
own child refuses submission, and you are convinced that the 
demand made upon him is unreasonable, still, if you do not 
mean to ruin both your child and the school, let him under- 
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stand, that the teacher is to be obeyed. If he is of competent 
age to understand, show him why you insist on this; get his 
reason and conscience on the side of obedience ; but insist, at 
any rate, on obedience to every thing enjoined that is not sin- 
ful. Once let the children of a school triumph over the authori- 
ty there, or even consider it as belonging to them to decide 
whose will shall prevail, theirs or their teacher’ s, and you pre- 
pare them for insubordination to all government, human and 
divine. 

We have been thus particular in our remarks, because they 
relate to things on which the main use and end of our system 
of common schools depend ; and in respect to which there is 
avery general and growing remissness. Few, perhaps, are the 
schools for which those friends of Christ, who are connected 
with them, can do all that they might wish ; but few, also, are 
those for which they might not, by concert ‘and perseverance, 
do much ; and having begun, do more and more. We would 
add a few words respecting the character of the books, that 
should be adopted in our schools, did we clearly see how the 
change to be desired could be accomplished. Plain it is, that 
if moral, as well as intellectual culture, is the object of the 
school, the books used there, from the alphabet to the gram- 
mar and philosophy, ought to be adapted to it. If the truths 
of the bible only, as written in the heart, can form men to an- 
swer the purposes of their being, those truths ought to be 
made the basis of education. They ought to be incorporated 
into the reading lessons, the geography, the history, the gram- 
mar, the philosophy, and whatever else is taught the opening 
mind. In the language of Moses, we ought to “ bind them for 
a sign upon our hands, and to put them as frontlets between 
our eyes, and to write ‘them upon the posts of our doors, and 
upon our gates ;” to place them where our children will be 
always meeting them, and from their earliest years, be trained 
to associate them with their daily employments and dearest 
delights. 

We have spoken of the family, the sabbath school, and the 
common school, as affording efficient means of training chil- 
dren to the principles and habits of religion; and to these should 
be added, as the vital spring of all, the church of God. This is 
the pillar and ground of the truth : that on which the existence 
and influence of the truth among men entirely depend ; which 
is, therefore, responsible for a due application of all the means 
of diffusing it, and for its recommendation and persuasive 
power, by the spirit of holiness exemplified in the sight of all 
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men. It is said, that in some of the villages in Germany, in 
the times of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the voice 
of praise might be heard, at certain hours of the day, breaking 
from almost every family, on the ears of the passing traveller in 
the streets. The time is approaching when the living God 
will be acknowledged and worshipped, not only by all the 
families of a few villages here and there, but by all the fami- 
lies of the earth. Wherever the children of his servants shall gO, 
they will find the same instructions which they have received 
at the lips of their parents, repeated and exemplified abroad ; 
all the sweet influences of piety at home, concentrated also in 
the school ; and in the common intercourse of life, the inscrip- 
tion, “ Holiness to the Lord,” meeting them wherever they go. 
Thus will they all be tanght of God. And what will “be 
through the instrumentality of the church, over the whole 
earth, there ought now to be, over the whole sphere of her 
influence. “ Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of 
the world. Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, “and glorify your father which is in 
heaven,” 





Arr. Il.—Memorr ANv Remains or Dr. Nevins 


Select Remains of the Rey. WitumM Nevins, D. D., witha Memoir. John S. 
Taylor: New York. 


Our acquaintance with Dr. Nevins prepared us to receive 
and read his Memoir with peculiar interest. Though, as 
friends, we might desire to know more of the deceased, we are 
content, when we remember his dying request, and the end to 
be secured by religious biographers. We do not want the mi- 
nute details of a man’s life from his birth till his death, but sim- 
ply the elements of the man, and the manner in which these 
were developed to bless the world. ‘The book before us is one 
of the best of the kind. For its mechanical execution, we re- 
member scarcely ever to have seen its equal from any press. 
The paper is fine, the type fair, and the binding neat. 'The 
compiler has shown his judgment and skill, in affording us sO 
good a memoir from such scanty materials, and making such 
choice selections from the papers put in his hands. The me- 
saad occupies about seventy am the rest of the volume is 
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filled with fragments of essays on one hundred and fifty prac- 
tical subjects, and some notes, or proverbs rather, from the 
author’s scrap-books. The whole is preceded and embellished 
with a well executed likeness of the lamented subject. 

William Nevins was born in Norwich, Ct., 1797. He was 
the youngest of twelve children. At the age of fourteen, he 
entered a counting-room in New York. His heart was not 
there, and he remained only one year. He thirsted for know- 
ledge, and to the pursuit of this, he now devoted himself. In due 
time he entered Yale College, where he was graduated, with dis- 
tinguished honors, in 1816. The Holy Spirit was poured out 
upon the college during his course, and he became a hopeful 
subject of divine grace. After solemn, cautious, and prayerful 
deliberation, he determined to prepare for the ministry, and for 
this purpose he entered the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, the same fall he was graduated. Aboutthe time he completed 
his ‘studies in the seminary, his attention was arrested by the 
rising republics in South America. He thought of going 
thither as a herald of salvation; but this was soon given up. 
The year after he entered the. ministry, he spent chiefly in 
Virginia, preaching in its principal cities, and generally with 
acceptance. At Richmond, he labored a short time, with the 
unhappy inmates of the penitentiary. There he became ac- 
quainted with that distinguished friend of God and man, Rev. 
Dr. John H. Rice. His intimate friendship he enjoyed till the 
death of Dr. Rice. 

In 1820, Mr. Nevins was settled over the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Baltimore. This was one of the most important 
stations in the country, and of course, was enough to employ 
the heart, the head, and the hands of one, who had seen only 
twenty- three years. <A year or two afterward, not thinking it 
best to be alone, but being much occupied with his labors, he 
pleasantly remarked to a friend, that it seemed to him as if he 
should * hardly have time to be married.” In prospect of his 
marriage he anticipated much of what is called happiness, and 
he had as good reason to do so as any one. But to this state 
he looked forward like a christian, and said—“ 'The very mer- 
cifulness of God may disappoint me of what I am looking for- 
ward to. I make it my constant prayer and endeavor, that I 
may be prepared for disappointment, and that I may be brought 
to that state of mind in which I shall piously and submissively 
bow to all the divine will concerning me and mine.” With 
these views, in Nov., 1822, Mr. Nevins married Miss Mary 
Lloyd Key, ‘of Georgetown, a lady of great worth, and in every 
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respect suited to make him happy and useful. They had five 
children. 'The oldest and youngestare not. 'Three—one son 
and two daughters—are now lonely orphans in this world. 
Their mother, after nursing and training them a few years, and 
affording consolation and support to their father, under the la- 
bors and trials of the ministry, was suddenly cut down by the 
cholera, in the fall of 1834. 

This was a most grievous affliction to Dr. Nevins. He had 
before been mellowed by affliction—he had borne the yoke in 
his youth, but being, at this time, unable to preach on account 
of ill health, and worn down by his attendance on the sick and 
dying, he was almost overwhelmed by the removal of her who 
was “the desire of his eyes.” But God was with him. He 
writes—“ I record to his praise, that during her sickness, and 
even until now, I think I have had much of his presence, and 
have been supported by him. Surely grace is a reality, a pre- 
cious and glorious reality! I have found it so the last two 
days ; and ‘L bless God that I have had some evidence that I 
do love him; I have tried to honor him under this trial, and 
think I have been enabled to do so; [bless his name that I 
have been kept from all murmuring and complaining. Though 
my heart has bled, it has not rebelled.” He adds, in relation 
to his wife—“ My prayer for her has always been, first, sanc- 
tify her for thyself, and only secondarily have I prayed, spare 
her to me.” ‘As we read the frequent touching allusions to 
his former and present state, we wept. He calls back his de- 
parted joys in all the freshness in which we have witnessed 
them under his roof. He describes the desolations of his house 
and his heart, with the simplicity of a child; he submits to 
the divine will, and kisses the rod, with the feelings of a chris. 
tian. ‘Though none but a husband standing alone, and hear- 
ing the cries of children for a mother that is gone; though 
none but a christian can fully enter into the feelings of Dr. 
Nevins in this season of trial; all will do well to become ac- 
quainted with him now, that they may know how to weep, 
and how to rejoice. In this season of affliction, his congrega- 
tion were very attentive. ‘They endeavored, so ‘far as possible, 
to help their beloved pastor bear his burden. They poured 
out their tears of sympathy; they lavished upon him their 
kindness. He writes—“‘ My congregation were never so at- 
tentive. It seems as if they could not do enough for me. 
But one is wanting—the charm of my home—the desire of 
my eyes—perhaps, the idol of my heart. Death had marked 
her for his prize; or rather, I hope, Christ, seeing her en- 
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gaged in conflict with death, came in and carried her off, his 
trophy.” 

During the fall and winter after the death of his wife, Dr. 
Nevins spent much of his time in writing for the press. In 
this way he made his hours pass away much more agreeably 
than they otherwise would. He wrote several tracts, and those 
admirable articles published in the New York Observer, over 
the signature “ M. 8.” 

His health gradually failed. In the spring of 1835, he went 
to the West Indies, as a last resort for health. But in vain. 
He returned in the summer, and wished to be at home. He 
was constantly and gradually sinking. ‘Though he was now 
able to write but little, he said much that is truly interesting. 
Christ was all his theme. He endeavored to cherish his spirit, 
and, like him, bear up under suffering. Often during his min- 
istry, he spoke of the importance of preaching Christ more. 
As he drew near his end, this point magnified in ‘his view. To 
a brother in the ministry, he said—‘“ I shall not be here long, 
my friend; preach Christ—none but Christ—farewell. May 
God bless you.” After his friend repeated, 

“Jesus sought me when a stranger, 

Wandering from the fold of God; 

He to rescue me from danger, 

Interposed his precious blood ;” 
“That will do,” he said,—“I mean, his precious blood will 
do. Yes, yes—Jesus is on the other side of Jordan—yes, and 
on this side too, and he will go with me through Jordan. The 
Lord’s blessed will be done. That blessed heaven! Rest— 
love to all that are absent. I recommend Christ to them. I 
have no other recommendation but Jesus.” On another occa- 
sion, rousing himself up, he said—“ I know not what you are 
about; but all [ care thinking about, is my precious Savior,— 
dear, Blessed One!” On the morning of the 14th Septembe r, 
the hymn was read, “Come, my soul, thy suit prepare,” ’ &e. 
At the close of each stanza, he remarked familiarly on the 
sentiment expressed. In the afternoon, about 5 o’clock, he 
asked to be raised up, and said— Death—death, now, COME 
Lorp Jrsus—dear Savior.” "These were his last words. 
Soon he fell asleep in the arms of that Jesus whom he preach- 
ed, and recommended to others, at the age of thirty-nine years, 
lacking twenty-nine days. His dust rests in Baltimore. His 
memory is blessed. His monument is to us the dearest of all 
in the “monumental city.” At the request of Dr. Nevins’ 
church, Rev. Mr. Musgrave preached a sermon on the occasion 
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of their bereavement, in which he pays a just tribute to the 
memory of their pastor. He describes his talents and acquire- 
ments as of a superior order ; his piety sincere; his wisdom 
practical ; his spirit amiable ; and also humble. Dr. Nevins was 
a diligent and punctual man. As a preacher, pastor, writer, 
public and private man, he had few equals. Passing by these 
points, which are well presented in the sermon, we shall con- 
clude with some miscellaneous remarks on the character and 
writings of Dr. Nevins. 

1. Dr. Nevins was wholly devoted to the work of the min- 

istry. Werein many mistake. ‘They often follow the pecu- 
liar bent of their genius, to the neglect of the great work to 
which they are called. Dr. Nevins was a man of genius. He 
possessed the spirit of poetry, and often, in his younger days, 
suffered this to flow out from his pen. "He hada fondness for 
the natural sciences, and an uncommon relish for literature. 
But he checked his natural inclination, and denied himself in 
these respects. His reading was principally theological and 
practical. His pen was wholly employed in unfolding and 
spreading the excellencies of the glorious gospel of the Son of 
God. While a student, and for some years after he was settled 
in the ministry, Dr. Nevins’ style was very florid. But he 
soon chastened it, and rendered it a most desirable medium for 
communicating divine truth. It was clear, concise, and pun- 
gent. Though stript of the excessive ornament of his youth, 

it was not left naked. Sometimes it was highly figurative, and 
while reading or hearing him, one would think himself in com- 
pany with Isaiah. The two little volumes from his pen, are 
eminently practical. He often prayed that he might be able 
to write one tract that would be useful. ‘The Lord, who 
is willing to do abundantly above all we can ask or even think, 
enabled him to write siz, three of which were premium tracts. 
Five were published before his death ; the sixth appears in his 
Remains. ‘They are all powerful, and show that the heart 
and talents of the author were devoted to God. 

2. He was devoted to his own flock. Ue did not neglect 
his relations to ecclesiastical bodies, or benevolent associations. 
One of his last acts was a generous donation to the Missiona- 
ry Society, showing that the nearer he approached heaven, the 
more he valued the cause of missions. He was always pre- 
sent where duty called him. ‘To his relations, he was very 
faithful, as appears from his letters, and especially the message 
addressed to each one of them, six weeks before his death. 'T'o 
some, he was the honored means of salvation. He became the 
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spiritual father of him who was his father according to the 
flesh. But the particular field which the Master assigned him, 
he cultivated with wonderful assiduity and success. He would 
pleasantly remark, sometimes—“ ‘There is no sense in robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” During his ministry, he wrote more than 
seven hundred sermons. ‘lhese he committed to memory, and 
preached to his people. But two of them were ever published. 
From what we know of his sermons, we doubt not that they 
would all appear well in print. But they were not what Dr. 
Nevins knew he could produce. His object was not so much to 
make great sermons, as to do good. 'T'o a brother in the minis- 
try, he said—* I have sacrificed my reputation as a preacher, 
that I might have time to visit the poor, the sick, and the dy ing. 
I cannot ‘tell why I did it, unless my motive was pious.” In 
these pastoral labors, he greatly excelled. 'T’o the poor, he was 
benevolent, and often opened the hearts and hands of his con- 
gregation in their behalf. 

He was successful. On reviewing his labors, in a sermon 
at the tenth anniversary, it appears that more than two hun- 
dred and twenty members had been added to the church, 
while he was pastor. About as many were hopetully brought 
into the kingdom of Christ, as had been removed fom his con- 
gregation by death. How few pastors can furnish such pleas- 
ing statistics, as matter of thanksgiving io God. 

Dr. Nevins was truly a Bible Preacher. His thorough 
norte of the original languages of the word of God, en- 
abled him to bring up truths from its lowest depths. None 
familiar with his writings on practical subjects, can have failed 
to observe this feature. 'The bible in his hands has a fulness 
and richness of truth, which do not often appear. He writes— 
“It isastrange way some have of treating God’s word. They 
will get from it a truth, which they can get from no other 
quarter, but instead of receiving its explanations of the truth, 
they will go and make their own unauthorized inferences from 
it.” * * * “If God condescends to begin to speak to you on a 
subject, is it not the part of decorum, at least, to hear him 
through ? Is it not the veriest presumption to deduce conclu- 
sions from his declarations, which he expressly tells you that 
you must not; and to put interpretations on his language, 
which he virtually says his language will not bear?” In 
this way Dr. Nevins made errorists, of all classes, feel their 
inconsistency and their guilt. He entered into the spirit of 
the bible. His conversation, sermons, and writings, were 
all seasoned with the salt of divine truth. He relished the 
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beauties of the bible; he gathered them up and set them 
forth, so as to make every man of taste and learning feel. that 
the word of God is not only a good book, but that it also con- 
tains the richest stores of history, poetry, and eloquence. 

4. Dr. Nevins was a natural orator. 

Baltimore is furnished with a richness and variety of minis- 
terial talent, almost above any city we know. Ofthe living, we 
forbear to speak. 'The praise of many of them is already in the 
churches. May God in mercy spare them long, as beaming and 
shining lights in the candlesticks where he “has placed them. 

Our lamented friend had many excellent qualities, in com- 
mon with his brethren in the ministry. He possessed others 
peculiar to himself. His writings exhibit a degree of simplici- 
ty and naturalness, which is very rare. ‘These characteris- 
tics were equally manifest in the style of his delivery. His 
voice was full, melodious, and subduing. He was not made to 
say harsh things. What he gained, was gained by expressions 
of kindness and acts of love. The spirit of Christ was in him. 
It beamed from his eyes and breathed from his lips. Religion 
appeared important and lovely, as set forth by him. As we 
now think of his manner of exhibiting the great truths of rev- 
elation, we are reminded of the divine declaration—He that 
winneth souls is wise. 

Dr. Nevins’ action was simple. It was never exhibited when 
not called for. He was never vehement and storming, as if to 
generate feeling. No one would think of a play-actor, while 
listening to him. No one would suspect he was preaching 
himself. On the contrary, he hid himself, and set forth his 
subject. Before the preacher was much in motion, a glow of 
feeling appeared in his countenance, and the hearer began to 
be sensible of a fire burning within. Then appropriate ac- 
tion accompanied his moderate delivery. ‘The motions of his 
head and his hand, together with the searching glance of his 
eye, added much force to the sentiments expressed, and often 
rendered them overwhelming. "Those who have heard him, 
will never forget their emotions under the power of some inter- 
rogations and exclamations, in the use of which Dr. Nevins 
was peculiarly happy. In illustration of the ideas expressed, 
we give the following specimens of natural eloquence. 

In 1832, when the cholera was raging in Baltimore, Dr. 
Nevins addressed his people thus : 

“'There is a great deal of dying now. And it is apprehend- 
ed by many, that there will be more. Death is abroad. ‘The 
insatiate archer has got a new arrow in his quiver, severer and 
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sharper than any of the rest. A new terror clothes the brow 
of the King of terrors. The aged are sickening and dying, 
nor are the young men and maidens exempt. And it is ap- 
pointed to us to die. We shall be sorry to part with any of 
you ; but if you must go, we cannot feel indifferent as to how 
and where you go. There is a direction we would have you 
take, and a conveyance. we would have you employ. If you 
must leave earth, let it be for heaven. If you must go, go by 
the safe way, and regard your company. ‘There is but one 
safe way into eternity. There is only one rod and one staff, 
that can comfort in death. It is not morality, nor philosophy, 
nor the poetry of christianity. And there is but one eompan- 
ion of the way, who can give the charm of society to death. 
You know his name. It is Jesus. Oh, that you did but trust 
in him! Oh, if you only loved him! Oh, would you but 
obey him! Oh, that you were not ashamed of him! Into his 
hands I am willing to resign you.” 

Christ was Dr. N’s favorite theme. He never appeared so 
much in his element, as when preaching on his character and 
work. We hope never to lose the impressions made by a dis- 
course from which the following is an extract: 

‘“T never feel so dissatisfied with myself, as when the love 
of Christ is my theme; thoughts are so low, and language is 
so cold. 

“We want higher language, bolder thoughts, and larger 
hearts, tocome up to the love of Christ. ‘How low, how vain 
our mortal lives, when Gabriel’s nobler harp despairs.’. There 
are no strings sweet enough to tell its tenderness, nor loud 
enough to tell its strength. ‘To all our thoughts the height is 
inaccessible, the depth unfathomable, the breadth immeasura- 
ble. 

‘“ Shall we give to the Savior, in return for his love, and in 
view of his toils, his tears, and his blood, less than our hearts— 
our whole hearts? No other gift is worthy of us, or accepta- 
ble to him. It is not the plaintive hymn expressive of his sor- 
rows, nor the loud anthem to his name, nor the holiday show 
of joy at his birth, which he delights in. The music of a 
grateful, contrite, and affectionate heart, is what pleases him. 
Compared to this, the music of the spheres is dull and unin- 
teresting to his holy ear. 

“In heaven, Parnassus may be forgotten—Calvary, never ; 
Eden may fade from all memories—Gethsemane, from none.” 

5. Dr. Nevins was no party man. ‘This we mention with 
peculiar pleasure, for it is proof of his superior wisdom and 
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goodness. Not to belong to some party, is proof either of un- 
common wisdom or stupidity,—of distinguished piety, or 
recklessness about the truth! Party spirit is the spirit of the 
age. It is the form in which the great adversary manifests 
his presence and power in the world. he children of the 
wicked one are filled with it. Self-interest, public good, the 
body, the soul, time and eternity,—all—all are merged in the 
spirit of party. It is this spirit which divides “ the sacramen- 
tal host of God’s elect,” paralizes their energies, and causes the 
ungodly to look on with derision and scorn. This spirit per- 
vades the Presbyterian church, as a body. Unless it is soon 
expelled, the divided house must fall. Eternity only can tell 
what multitudes are ruined by the continuance of this demo- 
niacal spirit among christians, from year to year. OQ, that the 
mantle of Nevins might fall on his brethren, and his spirit fill 
their hearts!’ Then would the church arise and shine, her 
light being come, and the glory of the Lord being risen 
upon her. 

In theology, were we anxious to point out the locality of 
our departed brother, we would transcribe some things by 
which it might be known. We could e asily tell whether his 
house and furniture were triangular, or some other shape. 
But we are not. ‘The curious may consult his Remains. He 
was planted upon the everlasting rock, and acknowledg- 
ed Christ only to be Master. It “would be injustice to fix 
him down on any humanly-constructed platform, or class him 
in any theological school. We will let him speak for himself, 
earnestly desiring, that all will attentively consider what he 
says : 

“Yam no metaphysician. I have no skill in splitting hairs. 
Nor am Ia partizan. I don’t belong exactly to either of the 
schools. JI am something of an eclectic. There are many 
things about the old school that I like. I am of opinion, that it 
is none the worse for being old. ‘There are some things about 
the new school, that I don't greatly object to. I suspect, after 
all, that both the schools have the same Master, though in 
each, some things are learned, as is apt to be the case, which 
the Master does not teach. I think the scholars of both the 
schools ought to love one another. 1am persuaded the Mas- 
ter loves both. I wish they would love each other, and leave 
off calling names, and dealing out sarcasm, and indulging sus- 
picions of each other , and imputing a bad motive, when it is 
not certain but it might have been a good one. ‘Oh, I wish 
they would ; I desire it for charity’s sake : I desire it for truth’s 
Vor. 1X. 4 
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sake ;—for the way to think alike, is first to feel alike. No- 
thing tends more to make people of one mind than being of 
one heart. If they feel heart to heart, they will be apt to see 
eye to eye. I wish the brethren would, in putting matters 
right, begin at this end. We have tried the other end. I 
wish, for the sake of sound doctrine, that the brethren would 
love each other. For one, I am determined to do so. I will 
not call any brother a fox, though he should have some degree 
of management about him; nor a bear, though he may not 
have all the civility in the world; nor a snake in the grass, 
because he does not reveal to me all his plans. If I really do 
fear that any one called a brother, bears none of the lineaments 
of the First Begotten, I will tell the Lord my fears, and pray 
for him ; and before I have done at the throne of grace, I will 
say, ‘Search me, O, God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in 
me.” 

Dr. Nevins acknowledged the propriety and necessity of 
religious controversy. But that which he deprecated, was a 
bad spirit in conducting it. While on his death bed he wrote, 
that there were other reasons than those given by Christ, for 
praying the Lord of the harvest to send forth more laborers 
into the harvest ; “and among them, that many of the labor- 
ers have left off work, and have converted the field of labor 
into an arenaof conflict. They are using their implements of 
husbandry against each other. O, how they cut each other ; 
and how pleased they are when they have dealt a severe blow. 
That was a good one, they say. In the mean time, the har- 
vest rots, or is not reaped.” 

This is a true picture. Ail parties have, to some degree, 
indulged in this bitter spirit. Rude winds have blown ; hail- 
stones have descended. Those engaged in controversy may 
not have been sensible of it ; but tender plants have felt their 
withering influence. Dr. N. was a sensitive spirit. The spirit 
of the gospel he cherished and loved. Any thing of an oppo- 
site character he studiously avoided, and entreated others to 
guard against it. The churches know not how much they 
are indebted to him, and a few others like him. ‘These souls 
have been drawn out into bonds of love, and entwined around 
the widely-extended and distracted portions of the church, and 
held them together. Had not such peace-makers been raised 
up, long ere this had the Presbyterian church been dashed to 
pieces like a potter’s vessel ; and the churches in Connecticut— 
perhaps in all New England, might have been rent asunder. 
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Like the apostle John, they have been preaching the doctrine 
and duty oflove. ‘They have exemplified the power and loveli- 
ness of love. Thus they have mitigated the strife as it has 
gone forward, and called back one after another from the field 
of battle. ‘Blessed are the peace-makers,” said our Savior. 
Thrice blessed may we pronounce them in these days of uni- 
versal war. Blessed are they for what they have done. _Bless- 
ed for what they propose todo. May the influence of Nevins 
and others extend till every party badge and party name shall 
be laid aside, and we no more hear, “Iam of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas.” May party spirit itself be expelled 
from the bosoms of all evangelical ministers and christians, so 
that they may love as brethren, be kind and courteous. Then 
will the watchmen soon see eye to eye, and lift up their voice 
together ; and God will bring again Zion. 

6. As a writer, Dr. Nevins was remarkably sententious. 
The other qualities of his style sufficiently appear from what 
has been said, and the extracts that have been given. As 
specimens of his pithy sayings, we copy the following : 

“ When men attend public worship but once on a ” Sabbath, 
and assign as a reason, that they were reading the bible, I sus- 
pect they could not have been reading the ninety-fifth Psalm, 
nor the twenty-fifth verse of the tenth chapter of Hebrews. 

“ The quantity of life is to be estimated not merely from the 
duration, but also from the intenseness of living. 

“The main part of mankind are so thoughtless, that it has 
become a eulogy to say a man thinks, though it raises him 
only above a dog or a horse. 

“'There are some who never go out of mourning, till they 
put on their grave clothes. 

“Ice broken, and ice melted, represents the two repentances. 

“ Prayer has a power more than omnipotent, for it prevails 
over omnipotence. 

“ The poet is the painter of the soul. 

“ We must not employ all our time in whetting the scythe. 

“A reason why women are forbidden to preach : they 
would persuade without argument, and reprove without giving 
offence. 

“This world is a hospital, with but two wards. In the one 
men are miserable ; in the other, mad, 

‘‘ See the unprofitableness of controversy in the case of Job 
and his friends. If God had not interposed, and they had lived 
till now, they would have continued to dispute. 

“ They only are kings, who rule themselves. 
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“Prayer is the breath of faith. The christian can climb 
only by clinging. 

“We confess our faults in the plural, and deny them in the 
singular. 

“'The state of the christian, while on earth, is not one of 
health, but of convalescence. 

“'The worst orphans are those who have wicked parents 
alive. 

“If any sin is fashionable, christians should be out of 
fashion. 

“Our not doing is set down among our darkest deeds. 

“Some owe no man any thing, but they rob God. 

“What must be the fruit of the tree of life, when its very 
leaves heal the nations. 

“Tf the arrow of prayer is to enter heaven, we must draw it 
from a soul full before. 

“'The great interest themselves in frivolities, and the aggre- 
gate of their sentiments is termed fashion. ; 

“ The world, the flesh, and the devil, are formidable person- 
ages, but /ucre is a match for them all. 

“Our thoughts, like the waters of the sea, when exhaled 
towards heaven, will lose their offensive bitterness and salt- 
ness, and leave behind them every distasteful quality, and 
sweeten into an amiable humanity and candor, till they de- 
seend in gentler showers of love and kindness on our fellow 
creatures. 

“ Life exhibits little more than a funeral procession, where 
friend follows friend ; weeping to-day, and wept for to-morrow. 

“ Christ encourages none to advance on the ground of his 
own strength, any more than on that of his own desert. He 
is as jealous of the power of his arm, as of the merit of his 
blood.” 

It is with melancholy pleasure we have noticed the Memoir 
and Remains of Dr. Nevins. He was cut down in the prime 
of life,—in the height of his usefulness. It seemed as though 
the church could not spare him. But so it is. 





——_—— * The good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 

Burn to the socket.” 
Though mourning, we will rejoice, for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth. He doeth all things well. Better is it for our friend 
to be absent, and be with Christ, than to remain here in soli- 
tude and sorrow. And sure it is, heaven has become more 
attractive to us who remain. We conclude by cordially adopt- 
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ing, with regard to Dr. Nevins, his own language, with refer- 
ence to his departed brother Richard: “The world seems 
less charming, and eternity more attracting, when I think of 
that dear brother gone thither.” 


Art. IIl.—Ee@yprian HrierRociypnics. 


In an article on the Connection between Egyptian and 
Jewish History, in the September number of this journal, we 
had occasion to make considerable use of the facts recently 
brought to light, by the translation of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics; but without acquainting our readers with the manner 
in which the meaning of these mysterious emblems has been 
ascertained. A variety of circumstances having satisfied us, 
that a majority of them feel an interest in knowing the modus 
operandi of this discovery ; that they may be able to judge, 
not only of the correctness of our inferences, but also of the 
soundness of the principles from which they are drawn ; we 
shall now proceed to give a history of the means by which it 
was effected, with a brief exposition of hieroglyphic writing. 

The fact, that ancient Egypt has ever been considered the 
storehouse of literature, the nursery of science and the arts, 
renders it an interesting field of inquiry to the antiquarian and 
historian ; while the long residence of the chosen people of 
God in that country,—the intimate connection which must, 
therefore, subsist between the history, the customs, and man- 
ners of the two, gives it an importance in the eye of the chris- 
tian and biblical scholar, which attaches to that of no other 
ancient nation. Hence the deep interest, yea, the excitement, 
caused by the labors and controversies ‘of those engaged in 
studying and translating these precious relics of antiquity. 

Before we proceed to explain the nature of the hiero- 
glyphics, it will be useful to glance at the state of our know!l- 
edge in regard to them, anterior to the labors of Dr. Young 
and Champollion ; to whose ingenuity and perseverance we 
are indebted for the discovery of the key which has unlocked 
the secrets of the Egyptian arcana. 

There are frequent references in the works of the ancients, 
to the sacred and mysterious writing of the Egyptians ; but 
Herodotus is the oldest historian, who has left any description 
of them. The information which he received from the Egyp- 
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tian priests, was, as he understood them, that they had two 
kinds of letters, the one called spa, hieratic, or sacred ; the 
other dyyorma, demotic, or popular.* Sometime later, Diodo- 
rus Siculus gave the same account, in almost the same words ; 
dividing the Egyptian letters into tepa, hieratic, and dnuwén, de- 
modic, or common.t Subsequent to that time, Clement, a pres- 
byter in the church at Alexandria, himself an Egyptian, gave 
a more particular account of the Egyptian letters.t The first 
he denominates emdrodoypapixny, epistolographic ; the second, 
eparixnv, hieratic, or that used by the sacred scribes ; and third, 
the spoyAugnnv, hieroglyphic. The hieroglyphic is divided into 
xupioroyixy, cyriologic, by means of the first elements ; and 
dupSoruxn, symbolic. The symbolic, he subdivides into piynow, 
mimetic, Or imitative ; sporixus, tropical, or by analogies ; 
and avypous, enigmatical. 

This account of Clement, though rigidly accurate, was de- 
livered with such extreme brevity, as to be utterly unintelligi- 
ble to modern scholars ; and for a long time it seemed doubtful, 
which of the two was the greater mystery, the hieroglyphics, 
or Clement’s account of them. 

It had long been observed, that among the hieroglyphics it 
was common to find several figures surrounded by an ellip- 
tical ring or border, separating them from the rest of the in- 
scription ; and which Zoega,|| and the Abbe Barthelemy, sup- 
posed to contain the names of persons. 'The discoveries of the 
present day have shown, that this opinion was in accordance 
with the truth, as also that of the profound Warburton, who 
held, that the hieroglyphic was a real written language, appli- 
cable to history and the purposes of common life, as well as 
to sacred uses.§ ‘These suggestions, however, were entirely 
overlooked by the mystifying disciples of Kircher, who, like 
their master, believed every hieroglyph was ideographic, the 
sign of idea, not of a letter or word. But with the exception 
of these occasional scintillations, darkness seemed to thicken 
around the surviving monuments of Egyptian architecture, 
until the famous Egyptian expedition under Napoleon. ‘This 
expedition, which was intended for research, as well as for 
conquest, had a corps of scientific men attached to it; to 
whose labors we owe the existence of that great work, the 
Description de ? Egypt. 


* B. 2. ¢. 36. t B. 5. p. 555, fol. Paris, 1641. 

+ Strom. 5. pp. 555, 556, fol. Paris, 1649. 

i! De Usu et. Orig. Obl. pp. 445, 555, Edin. Rev. 45, 532, Greppo, 21. 
§ Rec. d’Antq. and Greppo, 21. 

@ Edin. Rev. 45, 107, from The Divine Legation of Moses. 
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But the key, which had been lost by time, was found by 
accident. While the soldiers were excavating at Raschid, 
(with us, Rosetta,) to lay the foundation of fort St. Julian, they 
discovered a mutilated monument of black basalt, having on 
it an inscription, which proved to be a decree of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, in three different characters. One was Greek, 
another Enchorial, or in the common character of the coun- 
try ; and the third, sacred or hieroglyphic. The position and 
and situation of these inscriptions at once suggested the idea, 
that all related to the same thing, and that the block was a 
polyglott. Fac simile copies were therefore taken, and dis- 
tributed to the learned throughout Europe ; and the study of 
hieroglyphics received a new impulse. Nothing, however, 
was accomplished for a long time, until Dr. Young, following 
the suggestion of Zoega and the Abbe Barthelemy, found, 
upon comparing the Greek and hieroglyphic inscriptions, an 
elliptical figure, or cartouche, in the hieroglyphic, apparently 
answering to the word IroAswous, Ptolemy, inthe Greek. As- 
suming that the suggestion of Warburton was well founded, 
and that these glyphs were the representations of sounds, or 
the elements of a written language, Dr. Young undertook to 
read the name in one of the cartouches. The figures con- 
tained in it were, a square, a semicircle, alion, two parallel 
lines connected by a transverse oblique one, two feathers, and 
a curved line ; from which he made out the name, Ptole- 
maios. We give the result in his own language, but without 
making ourselves responsible for the intelligibility of the de- 
scription: 


‘The square block and the semicircle answer invariably in all the 
MSS. to characters resembling the P and T of Akerblad, which are 
found at the beginning of the enchorial name. The next character, 
which seems to be a kind of knot, is not essentially necessary, being 
often omitted in the sacred characters, and always in the enchorial. 
The lion corresponds to the LO of Akerblad; a lion being always 
expressed by a similar character in the MSS; an oblique line crossed 
standing for the body, and an erect line for the tail. ‘This was proba- 
bly not read L O, butO L. E; although, in more modern Coptic, OI L I 
is translated a ram ; we have also EI U L, a stag; and the figure of the 
stag becomes in the running hand, something like this of the lion. The 
next character is known to have some reference to place, in Coptic 
M A; and it seems to have been read either M A, or, simply, M ; and 
this character is always expressed, in the running hand, by the M of 
Akerblad’s alphabet. The two feathers, whatever their natural mean- 
ing may have been, answer to the three parallel lines of the enchorial 
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text, and they seem in more than one instance to have been read I or 
E ; the bent line probably signified great, and was read OSH or OS; 
for the Coptic Shei seems to have been nearly equivalent to the Greek 
Sigma. Putting all these elements together we have precisely PTOL- 
EMAIOS, the Greek name; or PTOLEMEOS, as it would probably 
be read in Coptic.—Suppl. to Ency. Brit. IV. p. 62.* 


For the purpose of verifying this conclusion, Dr. Young 
undertook to read the name of Bernice, from an inscription 
copied from the temple of Karnac. The cartouche contained 
a basket, an oval, or an eye without the pupil, a waved, or 
zig-zag line, a footstool, a goose, and the sign of the femi- 
nine gender, which he translated thus : 


‘ The first character of the hieroglyphic name is precisely of the 
same form with a basket represented at Byban-el-Molouk, and called in 
the description panier d anses ; and a basket in Coptic is BI R. The 
oval, which resembles an eye without the pupil, means elsewhere to, 
which, in Coptic, is E ; the waved line is of, and must be rendered N ; 
the feathers 1 ; the little footstool seems to be superfluous ; the goose is 
K EorKEN ; Kircher gives us KENESOU for a goose ; but the 
4S O U means gregarious, probably in contradistinction to the Egyp- 
tian sheldrake, and the simple etymon approaches to the name of a 
goose in many other languages. We have therefore, literally, BIRE- 
NICE;; or, if the N must be inserted, the accusative BIRENICEN, 
which may easily have been confounded by the Egyptians with the 
nominative. The final characters are merely the feminine termina- 
tions. —Suppl. to the Ency. Brit. ubi supra.’} 


Dr. Young, however, erred, as it will be seen, in supposing 
that the phonetic glyphs were syllabic, instead of LITERAL ; 
that the characters representing the syllables were arbitrarily 
assumed, their shape and nature not having any necessary 
connection with the idea represented. 

The principles on which he proceeded, and the ingenuity 
with which he applied them, enabled him to determine these 
two words correctly ; but being essentially defective, would not 
allow him to advance. Yet, notwithstanding, to Dr. Y. belongs 
the honor of first proving the correctness of the opinion of 
Zoega and the Abbe Barthelemy, that the hieroglyphs of the 
cartouches represented proper names ; and of demonstrating 
the truth of the suggestion of Warburton, that the glyphs 
were really phonetic, or the representatives of sounds. 

We have been thus particular in our account of the labors 


performed by Dr. Y. anterior to those of Champollion, to ena- 


* Edin, Rev. vol. xlv. p. 118. 
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ble the reader to form an opinion concerning the merits of the 
controversy between the English and French, as to who was 
the discoverer of the lost key ; and thus far, there can be no 
doubt but that Dr. Young is entitled to the exclusive merit of 
the discovery. Beyond this, we think he must yield the claim 
of precedence to his continental brother, M. Champollion, the 
younger. 

This author was made acquainted with the result of Dr. 
Y.’s labors, and forthwith set himself at work to read the name 
in the cartouche of the Rossetta inscription. But instead of 
undertaking to make out the Ptolemaios of the Greek, he en- 
deavored to determine the nature of each sign, by itself. In this 
manner he identified the square with the Greek II; the semicir- 
cle with T; the flower with the stem bent, withO; the lion 
with A; the three sides of the parallelogram with M; the 
two feathers he supposed to represent H, because a single 
feather being E, the double EE, would answer to the Greek H ; 
and the zig-zag line he translated =. He thus obtained seven 
letters, or signs, towards an hieroglyphical alphabet, and read 
the word ITTOAMHS, (Ptolmes;) the conformity of which, with 
the IIroAsuaswg of the Greek, was sufficiently near to establish 
their identity ; and whose very want of conformity, consider- 
ing, that they were written in different languages, raised a 
presumption in favor of its truth. 

But no certain reliance could be placed on this inference, 
until it had been verified by another bilingual inscription, 
which fortunately was discovered about that time, in the Isle 
of Philae, and carried to London. Of this, Champollion 
says: 


‘The obelisk found in the Isle of Philae, and lately removed to Lon- 
don, contains only the hieroglyphic name of one of the Ptolemies, ex- 
pressed by the same characters that occur in the inscription of Rosetta, 
surrounded by a ring or border ; and it is followed by a second border, 
which must necessarily contain the proper name of a woman, and of a 
queen of the family of the Lagidae, since the group is terminated by 
the hieroglyphics expressive of the feminine gender; characters which 
are found at the end of the names of all the Egyptian goddesses, without 
exception. The obelisk was fixed, it is said, to a basis bearing a Greek 
inscription, which is a petition of the priests of Isis at Philae, addressed to 
King Ptolemy, to Cleopatra his sister, and to Cleopatra his wife. Now, 
if this obelisk, and the hieroglyphical inscription engraved on it, were 
the result of this petition, which in fact adverts to the consecration of a 
monument of the kind, the border, with the feminine proper name, can 
only be that of one of the Cleopatras. This name and that of Ptolemy, 
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which in the Greek have several letters in common, were capable of 
being employed for a comparison of the hieroglyphical characters com- 
posing them; and if the similar characters in these names expressed in 
both the same sounds, it followed that their nature must be entirely 
phonetic.”* 


Upon a comparison of the signs used in writing Ptolemy, 
with those in the cartouche, supposed to contain the name of 
Cleopatra, Champollion found the A, H or E, O, and Il, ex- 
actly answering toeach other ; the T alone presenting a new 
form. ‘The signs in this eroup were, a quadrant, answering 
ve the Greek K ; a Lion, to L, as in Ptolemy; a feather, to 

E; a flower with stalk bent, to O; a square, to Tl, as in 
Ptolemy; a hawk,to A; a hand, to T; a mouth, to P; and 
a hawk again, to A; spelling the word KLEOILATPA. 
With a diligence and assiduity characteristic of this extraor- 
dinary man, ~ he accumulated, in a short time, an amount of 
evidence which precluded the possibility of mistake. 

In this manner “ he ascertained, that every phonetic hiero- 
glyph is the image of a physical object, whose name, in the 
spoken language of Egypt, began with the sound, or articula- 
tion, [that 1s, the letter, | which the sign itself was intended to 
represent. ’’f 

We can best explain the nature of these hieroglyphics, by 
giving the reader a specimen of a cartouche in English, where 
each glyph shall be at once phonetic and symbolically ideo- 
graphic. For this purpose we have chosen the word Presi- 
dent, which, omitting the vowels, as was done in all the early, 


and to us , important. inscriptions, we represent by the follow- 
ing signs : 


As a phonetic hieroglyph, the Plough represents the P; 
and as ideographic, or symbolical, it would suggest to the 
mind of every person the idea of agricultural pursuits ; and if 
acquainted with the history of our country, it would remind 
them, that this had been the employment of a majority of those 
who had been raised to that office, at the time of their election ; 
and that it ever had been, and still continued to be, the busi- 





+ Lett. M. Dacier, p. 6. Edin. Rev. vol. xlv. pp. 122, 123. 
+ Edin. Rev. vol. xlv. p. 125. See also Seyffarth, Rud. Hiero. Sec. 4 and 
34, and notes 
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ness of a large majority of the persons over whom the Presi- 
dent ruled. 

The Rose, in the former character, would represent the R ; 
and in the latter, would be emblematic of the purity of char- 
acter that officer ought to possess; and as the rose is in uni- 
versal favor, it would remind us, that the President must have 
the like characteristic, that is, must be in favor with the ma- 
jority, or he could never have been elected to that office. 

The Sheep, S, would denote, that mildness and modesty 
should enter into the charaeter of the person filling the office 
in question, and would call to mind the rage which a few 
years since existed in regard to the traffic in this animal, 
and the peculiar adaptedness of a portion of our country for 
raising the animal. 

The Dog, D, would intimate, that sagacity and watchful- 
ness are necessary requisites in a President ; and as the 
dog is always employed in hunting wild game, it would bring 
to our recollection the recent wild state of our country. 

The Nest, N, which is built by one animal for the use of 
another, would indicate, that, properly, it was the business of 
this officer to provide for the welfare and defence of his sub- 
jects; or malice might say, that practically, it signified that 
the officer had “a nest to feather. 

The Tub, 'T, would show, that as it was the object of a tub 
to contain and preserve whatever was put into it; so it was 
the duty of the President to preserve and maintain unbroken 
and unchanged the sacred trust committed to his care. 

The figures, therefore, which, in their phonetic character, 
represented the word President ; or rather, represented the 
sounds or articulations made use of in spelling the word, and 
hence answering the purpose of letters ; would, as ideographic 
signs, suggest many important things in regard to the proper 
qualification of a candidate for the office, and in reference to 
the history of those who had hitherto filled the office, and of 
the country over which they had ruled. 

We are now prepared to understand and translate the ac- 
countofClement. We give the passage entire, with the transla- 
tion of the Foreign Quarterly Review, which corresponds bet- 
ter with our ideas of it than any other we have seen : 


‘ Adrixa ol wap’ Aiyvar iss TIOIOE vswevos Tpairov [wey BOaVTWY T7V Alyua- 
tlw 7 Somer wy tbodov expovdavouds, T7V ETIOTOAOY PUDiXr)Vs xaAOUMEVHY" 
dedrepov 63, Thy leparinyy , a Xpaivecu ol ispoy payuoureige idrarny 63 xal 
rédsuralay Thy iegoyAvgreiy, ns H wav tors did roi TPOTOQN =TOI- 
XEIQN xugioroyinn, 4 02 CupBorxy. Tig tupBorixis 4 wey xugwodoysiras 
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xara pind, % 0 Wewep teomixcig yeaperou, % de averixgug ODdAnyopeiras 
KATH TiVAS aiviypovs. “Hsov yoy yea Lar BovrAcwevos xixAov wos0es, C&A7- 
vav 02 Ox Hwa wnyvosdg, xara To xvgioAcyoipevov eidog.  Teooxdig dé xas” 
oixeirnra pwsrayovrss xa meraribevees, ra 0” ELadkrarrovees, ro. Of DoAAa- 
x es wETAgyYnBaTiZovTes yaparrouds. Todg youv ¢éiv Baciréwv earaivoug 
Beoroyvoupndvorg wldoig wagadidovrec, dvwypapouds did tov dvayrugiv. Tod 
dE xard Tolg aiviypods reirov sidoug dsiypa torw cide ca pev yYaR Tov 
GAAwY KOTPWV, Oi THY BWoesiav Tv Aokyv OpEw CHpadi acseixaZov, Tov 6s 
"Hv row rol xavdagov, x. ¢. A.—Strom. |. 5. p. 657.—Potter. 


‘Those, who are educated among the Egyptians, learn first of all 
the kind of Egyptian letters called EpisroLoGRaPHic; secondly, the 
HIERATIC, which the hierogrammatists (or sacred scribes) employ ; and, 
lastly, the most perfect of all, the HiERoGLYPHIC, of which one sort is 
cyriologic, (or eminently and peculiarly expressive,) by means of the 
FIRST ELEMENTS, (or primary alphabetic characters,) and another 
is symbolic. Of the symbolic (writing) there is one mode by which 
the objects themselves are mimetically delineated ; another, by which 
they are represented tropically, (or figuratively ;) and a third, distinct 
from both, which expresses them allegorically by means of certain 
enigmas. ‘Thus, according to the method of representing the proper 
form of an object by imitation, the Egyptians make a circle when they 
wish to indicate the Sun, and a luniform figure (or crescent) to de- 
note the Moon. When they write in the tropical (or figurative) man- 
ner, they change and translate the forms of objects according to certain 
agreements, (or analogies,) modifying the figures of some, and trans- 
muting those of others, in a great variety of modes, ‘Thus, when they 
desire to transmit the praises of their kings in their theological fables, 
they describe them by means of anaglyphs, (that is, by transpositions 
of the hieroglyphs, placing them out of their usual order, and perhaps 
also changing their figures.) Of the third kind of symbolic writing, 
which is enigmatical, this may serve as an example: the Egyptians 
figure the oblique course of the other planetary stars by the bodies of 
serpents, but they liken the Sun’s to that of a scarabzeus.”* 


The explanation of the cyriologic mode of writing hiero- 
glyphics, as given by our author, di sav rpwrov creryemv, by the 
irst elements, served rather to increase than diminish the diffi- 
culties of the passage ; and gave rise to numerous conjectural 
interpretations, but none of them succeeded in making the 
language intelligible. Since the discovery of Champollion, Mr. 
Letronne has rendered it “les premiers (ou primitives) lettres 
alphabetiques ;” t which was assented to by M. De Sacy.t Sir 
W. Drummond says, “first elements, or alphabetic characters ;”§ 


* Foreign Quarterly Rey. vol. iv. pp. 443, 444. A 
t Precis duSys. Hiero. p. 379; For. Quar. ubi Sup. 
t Jour. Sav. 1825, pp. 151, 152; For. Quar. 7 § Orig. B.4, ¢. 9. 
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the Chevalier Goulianoff and M. Klaproth, “elemens ini- 
tiaux ;”* M. Weiske, “ vocis humana elementa, sc. simplicissimi 
soni ;”t Prof. Seyffarth, after Spohn, “ primaelementa. Itaque 
non ipsa sunt litere, sed literarum signa ;”{ the Edin- 
burgh Review, “the first (or initial) elements (of words,—that 
is, by reference to the initial sounds of the words which denote 
these objects ;”)§ the Foreign Quarterly Review, “by means of 
the first elements, (or primary alphabetic characters.”)4 

Though these versions were made with a view of support- 
ing some favorite hypothesis, they all recognize the now well 
established principle, that the cyriologic hieroglyphs were 
written by means of characters that represented the first 
elements of the words denoting the names of the objects used 
as glyphs. 

The following extract from the Mieroglyphica of Hora- 
pollo, will also throw some light on the more difficult parts of 
the passage from Clement : 


‘ How the Egyptians signify eternity. 

To signify eternity, they paint the sun and moon, because they are 
eternal elements. But when they wish to express eternity after an- 
other manner, they paint a serpent, whose tai] is folded and concealed 
under a part of his body. 

How they signify knowledge. 

To indicate knowledge, they paint the heavens shedding down dew, 
signifying that as falling dew is diffused over all plants, and makes soft 
and pliable only those which in their own nature are capable of being 
softened, but upon those which are in their own nature hard, it exerts no 
influence ; so knowledge is diffused in common among all men, but 
only those who are born with a happy genius seize and imbibe the dew, 
but those who are destitute of the faculty of genius remain strangers to 
its influence. 

How they signified impudence. 

To denote impudence, they painted a fly, because this creature, 
being more frequently than any other driven away by force, still persists 
in returning. 

How they denote a grateful mind. 

To denote a grateful mind, they paint a cucupha, [a little bird sup- 
posed to be a houp, or lapwing,] because of all dumb animals this is the 
only one which, after it has been nurtured by its parents, treats them with 
affection and favors them when they are grown old. In the place 
where it was nourished, the cucupha builds a nest for its parents when 


* Ques. Arch. p. 9. Lett. Sur. la Hiero. 

t Recul. Hierog. p. 40. 

+ Rud. Hiero. sec. 35, n. 106; sec. 6, n. 36, 

$ Vol. 45. pp. 101, 102. 1 Vol. 4, pp. 443, 444, 450. 
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their wings are decayed, and administers to them food, until, becoming 
new-fledged, the parents are able to take care of themselves. - Where- 
fore the cucupha, among the Egyptians, was made a sign and ornament 
of the divine sceptres. 

How they denoted an impossibility. 

They painted the feet of a man walking on the water, to denote an 
impossibility, and sometimes they painted a man walking without a head, 
either of which things are in the class of impossibilities, and therefore are 
well selected to denote them. 

To denote strength, they paint the foreparts of a lion, because these 
are the strongest members of his whole body. 

An armed man hurling arrows, signifies a tumult. Two men adorn- 
ed with the insignia of magistracy, signify concord. When they wish 
to represent a woman who “troubles her husband, they paint a weasel. 
An abandoned man they represent by a hog, because the natures of 
both are alike. To signify an old man who is a musician, they paint a 
swan, because when growing old it sings most sweetly. 

What they signify by painting a hawk. 

When they wish to denote God, or sublimity, or humility, or excel- 
lence, or blood, or victory, they paint a hawk. They use it as a sym- 
bol of the Deity, because this animal is fruitful and long lived, and be- 
cause more than any other bird it seems to be an image of the sun, 
since, by a certain peculiar and secret power of its nature, it can keep 
its sight fixed upon the rays of the sun. Hence, when they sometimes 
paint the sun as the author and ruler of sight, they make use of the form 
of ahawk. But they use this bird to denote sublimity, because, while 
all other birds when they attempt to rise into the air advance obliquely 
and cannot rise straight up, this bird only soars perpendicularly aloft. 
They use this bird, moreover, to denote humility or dejection, because, 
while other birds in their descent from the air move transversely and 
with windings and turnings, and do not move perpendicularly, the hawk 
only takes a direct course downwards. ‘They use this bird to denote 
excellence, because this bird seems to excel all other birds. They use 
the hawk to denote b/ood, because they say this bird drinks blood, and 
not water. They use this bird to denote victory, because it appears to 
conquer all other birds. 

They use a serpent to signify a mouth, because a serpent has no 
member, except a mouth. ‘The finger of a man denotes measurement. 
When they wish to denote a woman who is betrothed, they paint the 
circle of the sun, accompanied by a star, the disk of the sun itself being 
divided into two parts. When they wish to represent a man who rejoices 
in dancing and in the sound of flutes, they paint a turtle bird, for this is 
also captivated with the flute and with dancing. When they wish to 
denote an old man who perishes with hunger, they paint an eagle with a 
crooked beak. ‘The beak of this bird, when it grows old, becomes 
crooked, and it perishes | Ww ith hunger. 7 


* Greppo, 216—219. 
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By a comparison of these accounts from Clement and Ho- 
rappolo, with other descriptions of Egyptian writing, we ob- 
tain the following view, which is presented in a tabular form, 
that the reader may see the whole at a glance: 


EGYPTIAN WRITING. 


1. DEMOTIC, dyporimn, popular, of Herodotus. 
DEMODIC, éxy0dn, common, of Diodorus Siculus. 
EPISTOLOGRAPHIC, exisrorcypagixn, of Clement. 
ENCHORIAL, eyxopia, common to the country, of the Ro- 
. Setta inscription. 'These answer to the common 
written language of every country. 
Il. HIERATIC, sepa, sacred, of Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Clement. ‘I'o this Clement adds : 
Il. HIEROGLYPHIC, spoyAugixy, sacred writing, divided by 
Clement into several kinds. 
|. CYRIOLOGIC, xupioAoymn, that Is, by the first elemen- 
tary principles of words, and because, when 
so used, the glyphs are the representatives of 
sounds, called pHoneTic by Champollion and 
other modern writers. 
2. SYMBOLICAL, SupsoAmy, divided by Clement into, 

a. Mimetic, pasntw, imitative. This, or picture wri- 
ting, properly so called, is in common use at 
the present day, and may be found in every 
almanac and picture book in the country. 

6. Tropical, tpormas. This species of hieroglyphical 
writing bears the same relation to the mimetic, 
us figurative language bears to natural modes 
of expression. Hence, ideas were here repre- 
sented as by metaphor, metonymy, and syne- 
doche. Most of the cases given by Horappollo, 
belong to this class. 

Enigmatic, avwyyovs. This stands related to the 
mimetic, as enigmas to natural modes of ex- 
pression. 





It is evident from this, that although much is already 
known concerning the hieroglyphics, much remains to be dis- 
covered. Indeed, we can never hope to be able to decide with 
absolute certainty in regard to all of the last two kinds of sym- 
bolical writing, as it is impossible for us ever to be made ac- 
quainted with every thing necessary to a complete understand- 
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ing of them. 'The more familiar, however, we become with 
the history of Egypt, and the more information we obtain 
concerning the kings whose praises are commemorated by the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, the better shall we be prepared to 
understand the full import of the figures by which they are 
represented. Hence, every new fact with which we are made 
acquainted in regard to them, not only assists in verifying 
previous translations, but affords greater facilities for making 
new ones. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that because each phonetic 
hieroglyph was the representative of the first articulation, 
and therefore of the first letter used in spelling the name of 
the object represented, that a writer was at liberty to select 
er word from the whole vocabulary, beginning with that let- 

; but on the contrary, he was obliged to choose some ob- 
bol which had a direct or conventional relation to the idea 
he wished to express; and which should indicate, or be 
symbolical of something in the character or history of the 
person or thing commemorated.* It is not difficult for us to 
perceive an analogy, where the reference is direct, but it is, 
and ever will be impossible to ascertain every conventional idea 
represented by these symbols, until we shall be made thorough- 
ly acquainted with the history, customs, manners, prejudices, 
and peculiarities of the Egyptians. 'This will be manifest by 
a reference to the example we have given. A person unac- 
quainted with the history of the United States, might read 
the phonetic characters used in representing the word Presi- 
dent, but he would be wholly incompetent to translate their 
symbolical meaning. 

By neglecting, or rather by rejecting this important consid- 
eration, Prof. Seyffarth, after Spohn, in a work, the absurdity 
of which is only equalled by its ambiguity,t has swelled the 
list of hieroglyphs to nearly a miLLion ; to which he has ad- 
ded an almost unlimited liberty of alteration by the sculpturer, 
until the ingenuity of man might well be defied to discover 
their meaning ; whereas the enumerated figures, used in all 
the inscriptions, are less than a thousand. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we must advert to a 
most extraordinary concurrence of circumstances, which con- 


* Champ. Precis. pp. 370, 371, in Greppo. pp. 220, . Edin. Rev. vol. xlv- 
No. 2, Art. 12. For. Quar. Rev. vol. iv. No. 2, Art. 3 

+ Rud. Hiero. 

t Greppo, pp. 37, 209. 
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firmed beyond the possibility of doubt, the truth of the discov- 
ery of which we have been.speaking, at least in as far as it re- 
lates to the enchorial character of the country. 

In 1820, or 1821, a person by the name of Casati arrived in 
Paris from Egypt, bringing with him a parcel of manuscripts, 
one of which proved, upon examination, to be AN ORIGINAL 
EGYPTIAN DEED, in the enchorial character of the country, 
of some land lying i in Diospolis. About the same time, George 
EF. Gray, Esq., of Oxford College, returned from the east, with 
a collection of papyrus manuscripts, one of which contained a 
Greek translation of the deed, procured by Casati. But the 
proof of identity did not stop here. Nearly at the same time, 
M. Peron published a translation of an Egyptian manuscript, 
in the library of Turin, which contained the record of a law- 
suit, in regard to some land in Diospolis ; in which reference 
was made to three title deeds, one of which was the identical 
deed of Casati, of which Mr. Gray had obtained the Greek 
translation, and which seems to have been made with an 
especial reference to that very suit. Proof more unexpect- 
ed, more convincing, and more conclusive, is impossible. 

By the perseverance of the devotees of Kigyptian antiqui- 
ties, we are now in possession of a complete phonetic alpha- 
bet, for reading all the names in the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions ; we possess also materials to form an alphabet of the 
demotic language of the country ; have made great advan- 
ces towards one of the hieratic, or conventional language of the 
priests, and extensive progress in reading and interpreting the 
hieroglyphics. In the strong, but just language of the For- 
eign Quarterly Review, we ‘may say, that “We have thus 
been enabled to correct the visionary opinions entertained by 
many learned men respecting the inordinately remote date at 
which Egyptian society was previously supposed to have be- 
gun. We have been enabled, with more or less incomplete- 
ness of detail, but with tolerable certainty in the main, to obtain 
a more correct view than hitherto of the entire suecession of the 
Pharaohs and kings of Egypt, from the remotest ages of the 
monarchy down to the christian era. We have been enabled 
to throw light on interesting periods of that long interval, hith- 
erto apparently involved in impenetrable darkness. We have 
been enabled to corroborate the testimonies of less doubtful his- 
tory, and to clear up and explain many questions of learned 
discussion, affecting events of the greatest importance in the 
history of the human race. In one respect, the spirit of mod- 
ern discovery in Egypt has effected a still greater conquest 
Vou. IX. 6 
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over historical difficulties previously supposed to be insur- 
mountable. It may be said with regard to one long and im- 
portant interval in the history of the human race, that it has 
redeemed or created anew historic page. It in fact renders us 
as familiar with one of the most splendid and most interesting 
eras of early Egyptian history,—embracing a period of about 
three hundred years,—{a part of which time the children of 
Israel were in bondage in that country ;] as we are with the 
history of any other people whatever, not excepting that of 
modern and contemporary nations.” 

The importance of such a discovery to history; sacred and 
profane, can hardly be over-estimated ; and we trust the time 
is not far distant, when the important works of C hampollion, 
Wilkinson, Rosellini, and others, which contain materials 
enough for a complete history of Egypt, shall be found upon 
the shelves of our college libraries. 

We perceive by the last number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, that the subject of Mexican Antiquities is beginning 
to attract attention in Europe; and it would seem, that they 
bid fair to equal the Egyptian in interest, if not in the import- 
ance of the facts they tend to establish. 


Art. IV.—On Sexvr-Deceprtion 1n RELIGION. 


THE most important of all knowledge to mankind, is the 
knowledge of the true God, and of the true method of obtain- 
ing his favor. The nature of true religion therefore, and those 

marks by which it may be distinguished from all its counter- 
feits, it is of the highest consequence for mankind to under- 
stand. Other branches of knowledge may be useful and wor- 
thy of being assiduously and carefully cultivated, but this is a 
species of knowledge which is indispensable to men’s highest 
happiness. No one can be ignorant on this subject but at 
the risk of losing his soul. Any attempts, therefore, however 
feeble, directed to the benevolent design of leading men to 
think on their exposedness to self- deception i in religion, and to 
guard themselves against it, should not be regarded as wholly 
unimportant, and will at least be entitled toa v careful conside- 


* Vol. iii. p. 159, Am. Ed. 
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ration, and a candid construction from such as wish well to 
the highest interests of their fellow men. It is now almost a 
century since President Edwards wrote his treatise on the 
“ Religious Affections,” and Dr. Bellamy his “'True Religion 
Delineated ;” in both of which works, the design of their au- 
thors was, to lead men at that day to discriminate between 
what is true and saving in religion, and what is false and 
delusive ; and thus to put all on their guard against being 
themselves deceived or led astray by false appearances in 
others. The times, it was thought, demanded these efforts; and 
the cause of vital Teligion was, doubtless, very greatly promo- 
ted by them. 'The powerful revivals of that day had created a 
sort of necessity for something of this kind being done, to ar- 
rest any tendencies which then existed towards a promiscuous 
classing of every thing which appeared under the name of re- 
ligion, as among the “genuine “fruits of the Spirit,” and to 
break up that fatal reliance upon false hopes, which, in every 
age, has been so mischievous to the souls of men. Ours, too, 
has been a day of the right-hand of the Most High. Exten- 
sive and powerful revivals of religion have perv: aded the land ; 

and great multitudes, we doubt not, have, within a few years 
past, “set out for a happier world. Still there have been, doubt- 
less, cases of false hope ; and in all our churches, it is to be 
feared, that some are to be found who are deceived, and who, 
in their present character, ought not to be there ; for they only 
hang like a dead weight upon the rest of the body, weak- 
ening the hands and discouraging the hearts of the true and 
faithful members. Now, whatever can be done to undeceive 
these self-deluded persons, and to prevent others from embra- 
cing similar delusions, ought to be done. With our pre- 
sent feelings, we cannot answer it to our own conscience, if we 
remain altogether silent upon this subject. ‘T’o the candid, and 
those who are willing dispassionately and carefully to think 
upon the danger of self deception, we submit the following in- 
quiries and remarks : 

What is intended by deceiving one’s self in religion 2? Not 
simply the receiving for truth some things which are nof true, 
or the rejecting of some things that are true. Doubtless 
some things may be mistaken for truth, which are not true, and 
vice versa, when these things are not so essential as to make 
the holding of them, or not holding of them, incompatible 
with one’s being a christian. Many, probably most christians, 
and perhaps all christians in this world, embrace some things 
in their religious belief, which are not true, or at least which 
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do not hold so important a place in the system of truth, as 
they suppose them to hold. It is by no means certain, that 
the most enlightened christian on earth receives the whole of 
revealed truth, just as it is revealed, giving to each and every 
part of it its proper place and importance i in the system. And 
yet every real christian believes in all the essential doctrines 
and duties of the bible. ‘The things which he does not believe, 
are mere unessentials—they are those lesser points of faith 
and practice, about which good men may differ, and be good 
men still. How much error in a man’s creed is compatible 
with true piety at heart, it is perhaps impossible to say ; but 
that some is, we do certainly know ; and this is the ground 
upon which christians of different denominations can meet, 
and extend to each other the right-hand of fellowship, and 
co-operate in joint efforts for the furtherance of christianity, 
as a common cause among them. The principle of sucha 
union, and that only which makes such a union among them 
practicable and proper, is this—that they are all agreed in 
certain things which are the essentials of religion, however 
they may disagree in reference to certain other ‘things which 
are not essential. It is the fact, that a thing is not essential to 
the existence of true religion, which renders the belief or dis- 
belief of it not essential, and therefore reconcilable with chris- 
tian character. Now, the deceiving of one’s self, in regard to 
some things in religion, holding some things that are false, 
and neglecting some things that are true, provided these things 
are not essentials, is not the self-deception which is the subject 
of these remarks. ‘This relates to those things which are vital 
to the existence of true piety, or rather it relates to the question 
of true piety itself. When, therefore, we see those who are 
reputed to be good men, differing from each other in respect 
to some, or even many things : this is no certain proof that 
they are not really good men, ‘still less, that there is no re- 
ality in religion, (as some would infer ; -) for the things about 
which they diffe “xr may be only unesse ntial things, and they 
may be agreed in all that it is vitally important or indispensi- 
ble to the : existence of true piety. 

Further: the kind of self-deception which we are now 
considering, is not that which consists in attaching undue im- 
portance to some things in religion, and placing some other 
things below their proper value. That this is often done by 
those who are real christians, there can be no doubt. One 
man, for example, makes more of the mode of baptism, and 
perhaps of the ordinance itself, than it is fairly worth. He 
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elevates it to a place on the scale of importance, in the great 
system of revealed truth, which the scriptures do not assign to 
it, and which is altogether too exalted for its relative value. 
Another man attaches to an established liturgy, and to a sup- 
posed third order of officers in the church, and to the fact 

that the body of professed christians among whom he worships, 
is constituted after this model, a degree of importance, in re- 
gard to which, others differ from him, and cannot find his 
views sanctioned in the word of God. Another man is strong- 
ly tenacious of camp-meetings, and opposed to God’s decrees, 
and God’s sovereignty in the testament of his mercy. Another 
man is a strong supralapsarian on the subject of God’s per- 
mission of sin, ‘thinking that sin was permitted because (in the 
hands of God) the system would be better with it than without 
it, when either was equally at the option of the Creator. And 
so in a great many other cases, an Importance may be attach- 
ed to certain things, which, whether these things are true or 
false, certainly does : not be long to them. And thus many may, 

in this respect, be deceived, and yet they may all be good men ; 

they may all have repented of their sins ; they may all have 
embraced the Savior ; they may all be the true and accepted 
servants of God. This is not saying, that truth is unimportant 
in any case, or that it is of little consequence in any case, how 
men regard it. But it is saying, that all truth is not alike im- 
portant, and that men may differ as to the importance, and as to 
the reality of many things in religion, and still agree in all 
that is essential, and be truly the friends and servants of God, 
and at last sit down together in his blissful and holy kingdom. 
The self-deception which is the subject of these remarks, is 
that, and that only, which is fatal. It is the supposing of one’s 
self to be a child of God, and to be proceeding towards the chris- 
tian’s final home and inheritance in heaven, when, in fact, 
neither of these things is so, but the reverse of them is true: 
he is a child of wrath, proceeding towards the world of de- 
spair. 

Persons may thus fatally deceive themselves, and, there 
is reason to fear, that many do thus fall into self-dec ep- 
tion. 'Vhis is not an uncharitable opinion, or one formed in 
haste, and thrown out at random. It is rather, as we think, 
a simple statement of facts, and can be verified by the most 
substantial evidence. That this fatal self-deception may ex- 
ist, the bible abundantly teaches, and pointedly warns men 
against it: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for what 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” What else are we to 
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understand by the distinction which the scriptures make of 
“a good hope through grace, which maketh not ashamed,” and 
a hope which shall be “as a spider’s web, when God shall take 
away the soul?” What else is meant by the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins ; the parable of the wheat and tares ; 
the parable of the net and fishes? Such instruction as these 
parables of our Savior contain, certainly never would have 
been given us, had there been no such thing as men’s de- 
ceiving themselves in this all-important matter, or had the 
danger on this subject been slight, or unworthy of serious 
regard. 

‘But we advance a step further. Men not only may deceive 
themselves, but there is reason to believe, that this is actually 
true of gr eat numbers, probably of far more than at first view 
we should be ready to imagine. What else did our Savior 
mean, when he declared, that many,—not a few, or an incon- 
siderable portion of mankind,—but that many should say unto 
him, “ Lord, we have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou 
hast taught i in our streets ;” to whom he will reply, “1 never 
knew you ; depart from me all ye that work iniquity?” What 
else did the Apostles mean, when they exhorted whole church- 
es to “ examine themselves, ” Jest they should be deceived, and 
declared, that they “stood in doubt” of some ? And when, leav- 
ing the word of God, we look to other sources of evidence on this 
subject, the same conclusion seems to be still more strongly 
urged upon us. In retracing the history of the church, from the 
apostolic age to this day, a sober mind cannot fail to be i impress- 
ed with the fact, that among those who have professed and 
thought themselves christians, vast numbers have, in all pro- 
bability, only been deceiving themselves. The errors, and sins, 
and scandals, that have prevailed more or less, during this long 
period, and in every considerable portion of the visible church, 
leave no room to doubt, that self-deception has existed to a 
very wide extent among the professed friends of the Redeemer. 
‘The apostacy of the church of Rome, and the Arian and So- 
cinian defections,—to say nothing of lesser departures from the 

faith once delivered to’ the saints, which have occurred all 
along down from the earliest times to this day,—afford but too 
melancholy evidence, that false hopes in the visible church 
have been alarmingly prevalent. And among those who 
have outwardly remained true to the christian cause, how 
little, comparatively speaking, of the spirit of Christ, the pe- 
culiar distinctive temper of the gospel, has been exhibited! 
Something of this benign and lovely spirit, we rejoice to say, 
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has been exhibited. And it has been, like the green spots in 
the desert, the more conspicuous and the more refreshing from 
the wideness and the desolateness of the arid waste around. 
But how few and far between have been these verdant spots, 
compared with the vast plains of burning sand, over which the 
reader of church history is obliged to “struggle, and where, 
through whole regions, scarcely a green thing is seen to relieve 
the traveler’s aching sight. “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Do men gather grapes from thorns, or figs from this- 
tles ?” Apply this inspired test, this common sense criterion of 
judging respecting men’s characters, and how mournfully in- 
structive is the result ! 

When, too, we come down to the existing state of the church, 
even as it now is, under all the light and all the influences 
of the Spirit of God, which characterize the present age, we 
are met again by the same conclusion, which had before ‘forced 
itself upon us, that many are fatally deceiving their own souls. 
Look care fully at the spirit which governs ‘great numbers of 
the professed followers of the meek, “and lowly, and self-deny- 
ing Savior. Follow them into their daily walk. Observe 
them in their ordinary conversation, and business-transactions 
with the world. Contemplate the principles and motives of 
action, by which they are swayed. In how many instances do 
we find them manifestly hurried on, in the general competi- 
tion of the thoughtless and the worldly around them, eager 
after the good of this world as their chief portion, and setting 
their hearts upon it, when it is gained, as if it were their high- 
est and their only treasure! In how many instances do we 
find them living without prayer in their families, and without 
any distinct recognitions of the claims of God upon them in the 
presence of their households! In how many instances are they 
found shutting themselves out from all personal intercourse 
with God in the hour of secret prayer! And in what do they 
differ essentially, so far as the eye of man can discern, from 
the great mass of the more conscientious and decent of their 
impenitent fellow men around them? If there is any radical, 
or important difference, no human eye can detect it: it lies 
only within the knowledge of Him whose prerogative it is to 
“search the heart.” And much do we fear, that even His 
eye cannot find it. Ask them only for their pecuniary aid 
(the cheapest of all assistance which they can render) in 
publishing the knowledge of their Savior to the ignorant 
and the ‘perishing, and how grudgingly and stintedly do 
many of them give it! Ask them to go themselves, or to 
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give up one of their children to go, and tell the news of their 
Savior’s advent into the world, to deliver men from eternal 
punishment, and they are at once amazed and terror-stricken 
at such a demand being made upon them. ‘They had never 
so much as thought that such a sacrifice could be required of 
them; and they take refuge immediately from the claim that 
is thus made upon them, in the easy and modest apology, that 
neither they, nor their children, possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions for such a work. Ask them, then, to go and engage 
with you in making some special efforts to revive the Savior’s 
drooping cause at home, and to save souls immediately 
around them, within the precincts of their own town, or 
parish, or neighborhood, and they cannot be induced to move 
single step; no, not so much as to attend a special iia 
meeting for this purpose. ‘They will give out good words 
from their lips, perhaps, but their hearts are plainly saying, 
‘“‘T pray thee have me excused.” Their inclinations are averse 
to the whole scheme of benevolent action in the cause of Christ. 
And yet they profess to love and serve him, and to have given 
up themselves and theirs, to be ruled and disposed of by him 
according to his own good pleasure. If here is not palpable 
inconsistency, we know not where to find it. And how is it 
to be accounted for, but by supposing that they have, in some 
way, taken up the belief, that they were christians, while in 
truth their hearts never had unconditionally submitted to the 
Savior’s control? When they supposed they gave themselves 
up, they made some secret, but fatal reservation. 'They never 
did wholly resign their wills to the will of God. Here their 
delusion began. ‘They gave up some things, but they did not 
give up all. They kept back that which was the very thing 
incontest between them and their Maker,—the entire and abso- 
lute control of their own wills, according to their selfish plea- 
sure. This was the fatal reservation. heir object was, in the 
time of their distress, to get hope, and they secured it; but to 
obtain holiness, and thus to be saved—this is quite ‘another 
question. 

How does the fact come to pass, which we have now been 
considering, that many do fatally deceive themselves ? 
We have just alluded to this point, but shall consider it 
more distinctly, as it is a matter of great importance in the 
present discussion. Many deceive themselves through false 
views of what religion is. ‘True religion is, essentially, ; giv- 
ing up our wills to the will of God, so as to have our desires, 
feelings, and actions, controlled and regulated according to his 
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good pleasure. But many persons make religion to consist in 
something other than this, and very different from it. With 
some, it is nothing more than the acquiring of hope, peace, and 
comfort, after their having been, for a season, in a state of 
alarm and distress, in view of their danger as sinners. They 
have seen, that they were in an exposed and perilous condition, 
and this has made them feel unhappy, and sometimes extreme- 
ly wretched. And now, instead of giving up their wicked, 
obstinate, and selfish wills, to the good, right, and perfect 
will of God, and thus looking for hope and happiness, as the 
necessary consequence of ‘doing right; they have sought direct- 
ly for the hope and the happiness which they felt that they 
needed, without very much concerning themselves about the 
holiness, or the submission to God’s will, from which only, 
true, solid hope, and comfort, can spring. And when, by 
some means or other, they found hope and comfort springing 
up in their minds, they began to think, that their object was 
gained—they had now passed froin death to life. God had be- 
come their friend, and all, of course, was well with them. 
This view of their case had the effect to raise still higher their 
happy feelings, in view of their supposed deliverance, and to 
confirm in them the fatal delusion, from which these feel- 
ings have mainly, if not wholly, originated. Suffice it to say, 
that the whole of their experience, from beginning to end, has 
been the result of their natural unsubdued selfishness. They 
have no love to holiness, for holiness’ sake. ‘They have no 
love to God, on account of what he is in himself. They have 
no delight in his service, irrespective of its reward. Their 
love, their hope, their joy, is as purely an effect of selfishness, 
as the miser’s love of gold, as hope and happiness from gold, is 
an effect of selfishness. With others, religion is made to con- 
sist ina certain morbid feeling of dissatisfaction with the world. 
By repeated atllictions, or other causes, the mind has acquired 
a dark and somewhat melancholy cast, and it imparts to every 
thing which it contemplates, the somber coloring of its own 
feelings. ‘The world is now given up, because it can no long- 
er yield any comfort; and religion is turned to as a relief to 
the sinking spirits; and a sort of hope is thus produeed, 
that the subject of this change has become a christian ; where- 
as, the reigning selfishness of the heart remains still, in all its 
strength. ‘There is no more love to God, for what he is in 
himself; or love to holiness, for holiness’ sake ; or true benevo- 
lence to mankind, or sorrow for sin, on its own account; or 
confiding in the atonement of Christ for salvation ; than there 
Vou. IX. 7 
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was before this change occurred, when the person in question 
was under the full Seitinion of the world, and made no pre- 
tensions to be a religious man. His selfishness is still unsub- 
dued ; its object only is changed ; this present world is given 
up, but he is pursuing exclusively his own happiness still, in 
another mode, and not at all the will and glory of God. With 
others religion is made to consist in a compliance with certain 
established and revered rites, forms, and customs. If these are 
duly observed, all is done which is supposed to be necessary 
in the case; and a hope of future happiness springs up, of 
course, in the mind. But such a hope, plainly, can be only 
another mode of self-deception. Now, in whatever way the 
nature of true religion may be misunderstood, and whatever 
may be mistaken for true religion ; it is evident, that where the 
nature of true religion has been misapprehended, and a wrong 
notion of what it is, and wherein it consists, is entertained, a 
‘foundation is laid in the mind for false hopes to be built upon, 
and for a fatal self-delusion to be begun and cherished in the 
soul, that nothing afterwards will ever destroy. 

Another source of self-deception in religion, to which many 
are exposed, is the undue deference they feel for the opinions 
of others concerning them. Not afew give up their own judg- 
ment on this subject to those who happen to be at the time their 
spiritual counselors, under the mistaken notion, that they them- 
selves are not competent to settle so momentous a question. 
E:very one who has had any thing to do in these matters, knows 
how prone most advisers, in such cases, are, to lean towards a 
favorable conclusion, even upon slight evidence. Instead of 
being faithful to the souls of those with whom they are dealing, 
and tremblingly alive (as they should be) to the danger of 
becoming accessory to the production of false hopes in the 
minds of persons exercising so much confidence in them, they 
are but too apt to judge favorably, to speak encouragingly, 
and to suggest as duty, the immediate unitiug themselves with 
the church. The tendency of such advice we can all easily 
understand, especially in the case of those who are naturally 
sangtiine, or of a confiding temper. Here, in respect to multi- 
tudes, probably, a delusion is begun, from which the soul never 
recovers itself, and which he, who is the primary cause of it, 
is never afterwards able to dispel, though he may become satis- 
fied of the error committed in giving the advice which has 
led to so fatal a delusion. He sees his error, but it is too late 
now to correct it; and that soul is forever ruined. 

Another source of self-deception with many, consists in 
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the want of proper attention to what their views and feelings 
were at the time when they first entertained the hope of ac- 
ceptance with God. ‘Their minds were otherwise occupied at 
that time. ‘They were thinking of something else than their 
own exercises. ‘They were looking at their perilous condition, 
and pondering the means of escape from it. And when they 
felt their fears subside, and their peace and comfort begin, there 
was too much excitement, too much gladness of heart, too much 
vague, undefined, happy feeling, to allow of their noticing with 
any calmness or precision what the true nature of their exerci- 
ses was. Nor can they recall afterwards, very distinctly, what 
it was whicn produced the new flood of happy feeling, which at 
that time came rolling in upon them. ‘The most they can 
say is, that they felt happy, without being able to point out 
very accurately the cause of their happiness, because they did 
not very particularly notice and attend to the operations of 
their own minds at the time. Ask them, whether their own 
selfishness was a sufficient cause to have originated that kind 
of happiness which they felt? or whether it “could only have 
sprung from an unconditional and a disinterested (or real) 
giving up of themselves into the hands of God, content that 
He should reign, and that they themselves should lie at the 
footstool, willing to be any thing, or nothing, at his pleasure ? 
and they cannot answer, they do not know ; they did not 
attend sufficiently to what their exercises then were, to enable 
them to form any judgment in the case. But from the mere 
fact, that they were happy, they were led to think, that they 
might indulge hope. And now, that they have indulged hope, 
and the indulgence of that hope has become a fixed habit of 
the mind, it is doubly difficult to tear it away from the mind’s 
embrace, and to disabuse the heart of so cherished and so 
grateful a delusion. 

Another occasion of self-deception in regard to some in- 
dividuals, is, that their powers of discrimination on the 
subject of their mental exercises, are comparatively small 
and feeble. ‘They have not been accustomed to this em- 
ployment, and their minds are not fitted for it. None but 
the more obvious and palpable distinctions in morals, are clear, 
or have, perhaps, any existence to their apprehension. Hence 
all religious exercises, right or wrong, scriptural or unscrip- 
tural, are much the same in their view. Provided there is 
feeling, and the things of religion are the occasion of it, they 
look no further ; all else, touching the nature and origin of 
that feeling, is of little consequence in their eyes; and if 
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one were to attempt to discriminate, and point out to them the 
true and the false, in the different religious affections of men’s 
minds, it is all an unknown tongue, or metaphysical hair-split- 
ting, to them; they do not understand it, beyond the most 
general and common-place statements on the subject. Hence 
any marked religious comfort after a season of mental disquiet- 
ude, no matter how that comfort was produced in the mind, or 
what its character may be, is to them evidence of conversion, 
and imay accordingly become the foundation of hope towards 
God, when that hope, possibly, is only the legitimate fruit of 
selfishness, and the ground upon which it rests is, therefore, 
mere sand. 

Some are led to embrace false hopes from that inpa- 
tience which all men feel, induced by a continued with- 
holding of the heart from God, when under a strong appre- 
hension of their dangerous and wretched condition, as sinners 
against him. In this state of mind, all the wonted enjoy- 
ments of the world are a perfect blank, or rather, they are 
sources of positive misery. ‘I'he soul, in such a state, finds no 
rest, no good, in any thing. It is full of pain and full of trouble. 
it wonders why relief does not come, and oftentimes becomes 
exceedingly impatient of the long delay, looking with ceaseless 
and painful anxiety for the desired peace, and bending all its 
efforts to this one point. Now, their very desire of relief, and 
impatient looking for it, obviously fit the mind to rush 
into almost any delusion, w ‘hich may happen to be presented, as a 
refuge from its present suffering. “ Drowning men will catch 
at straws.” ‘Thus the impatience of present suflering, though 
that suffering should be preduced and continued wholly by one’s 
own fault, will prepare the way, not unfrequently, for prema- 
ture and unsound hopes of the divine favor. 

Many deceive themselves from a desire to entertain hope 
and to be happy. irrespective of the true ground of hope and 
of happiness. ‘This true ground is the giving up of our wills, 
to be governed and controlled absolutely and unconditionally 
by the will of God; and never till this is done, is there a 
true foundation laid for solid hope or permanent peace of 
mind. God must be enthroned in the soul, his will must be- 
come our chosen law; or else there will be a perpetual clash- 
ing between his desires and our desires, between his holy 
pleasure and our selfish inclinations. But the main object of 
desire to most men, on the subject of religion, as on all other 
subjects, is their own gratification or happiness; and this is 
the end which they are pursuing: not holiness, but happi- 
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ness without holiness ; not conformity to the will of God, but 
mere selfish gratification. Ask the awakened sinner, why 
those sleepless anxieties and strong efforts he is putting forth 
towards some unattained object, which he feels, that this 
world can never give him? and he will say, that he can- 
not bear this load upon his mind ; he cannot endure the thought 
of eternal misery ; he wants to be happy. He does not care 
for the mode or way in which happiness comes to him ; he does 
not want to do right ; he does not want to have God’s will done ; 
he does not want to have infinite rectitude, and infinite good- 
ness govern, while he himself (as he should do) lies low at the 
footstool, a heart-broken and humble penitent for his sins. 
This is not, at least, the great thing with him; the burden of 
his soul, the main object after which he pants, and towards 
which his desires mainly and directly go forth. It is his own 
selfish gratification, that he is mainly and directly seeking. 
Now, so long as this is his main object, should any thing oe- 
cur to give him peace and hope, that peace and that hope 
must be false : for, as we have just shown, they do not spring 
from the only just ground of christian hope and christian peace 
of mind. ‘The. first thing with the real christian is to be, 
and to do that which is right and well-pleasing in the sight of 
God ; and in this lies his hope and happiness. But the first 
thing with the deceived person, is his own hope and present 
happiness ; and holiness or submission to God is with him an 
incidental consideration, a thing, by the by, deriving all its im- 
portance from its being the necessary antecedent to his own per- 
sonal benefit. What is this but pure selfishness, vast, immeas- 
urable injustice, the root and nascent principle of all iniquity ? 
Many deceive themselves from a wrong view of God’s de- 
sign in giving a Savior to mankind. Many suppose this de- 
sign to be, simply, the happiness of men, and not the open 
ing of a door whereby men might be led back to the forsaken 
path of their duty, and thus be made happy. ‘The attain- 
ment contemplates, first of all, the securmg of men’s holi- 
ness; or, more properly, such a view of God and his gov- 
ernment, as should tend, through the influence of the Spirit, 
to bring the sinner back to his duty, and thus lay at once a 
solid foundation for the honor of God and the happiness of the 
creature. ‘This was a design truly worthy of infinite wisdom 
and infinite benevolence. But many appear to think, that the 
ultimate design of the Savior’s coming into the world was, 
to deliver men from punishment, and to make them happy, by 
taking them to heaven when they die. 'They do indeed al- 
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low religion to be a necessary means to this, but it is only a 
means, and not a good in itself. ‘This is a great mistake ; and 
out of it innumerable instances of self-deception may arise as 
from their proper source. 

Many, also, it is to be feared, deceive themselves from 
their not having had any just conceptions of their own sim- 
Sulness, or of the requirements of God’s law, or of the holy 
character of God. ‘They have never had their eyes opened 
to see for themselves what wicked hearts they possess ; how 
strong their aversion to holiness, and how great their guilt 
and misery in consequence of it. They have never ‘seen 
with what a holy and righteous God they have to do. They 
have never apprehended aright the spirit and meaning of 
God’s eternal and unchangeable law. The commandment 
has not come home to them in its power, to reveal to them the 
secrets of their hearts, and to kill and destroy forever all their 
self-righteous hopes, as it did to the Apostle Paul before his 
conversion. ‘They have, therefore, never truly seen them- 
selves to be the wretched, lost, and ruined beings, that they 
in fact are. And how can their views of the sospel, as a rem- 
edy, go beyond their views of the malady for which it was 
provided, and to which it answers. “ The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” ‘To one who has slight 
views of sin, and slight views of the holy character and law 
of God, a slight ground of hope that he is accepted, that his 
his sins are pardoned, and that all is now well with him, will 
suffice to satisfy ':im,—he will not be very distrustful of him- 
self, or of the foundation upon which he is building. With 
such a person, the whole great work of a sinner’s sanctifica- 
tion, and being made meet for the inheritance of the saints in 
light, is a small matter. How easily may such persons be de- 
ceived by false hopes respecting themselves! But time would 
fail, were we to attempt to point out all the sources of self-de- 
ception. ‘The foregoing are among the most important. 

Yet notwithstanding there are so many ways in which per- 
sons may be led to entertain false hopes, and in which many 
doubtless do entertain false hopes, there is, nevertheless, no 
need, in the nature of the case, that any man should be deceived 
an recard to his religious state and character. We cannot 
think, that God has made it impossible for men to know wheth- 
er they are christians, or that such knowledge has in any way 
been rendered impossible to them. We believe, on the contra- 
ry, that they can know this, if they will take the right course 
to obtain such knowledge. ‘The christian can know, that he is 
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a christian ; and the impenitent man who is deceiving him- 
self, can know, that he is an impenitent man. ‘That this is so, 
we learn with absolute certainty from the bible. Real chris- 
tians are there spoken of as /nowing, that they had passed 
from death unto life, and as knowing, that it their earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, they have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. This 
is not spoken of as vague and doubtful conjecture, or as un- 
certain hope; but as an undoubting assurance of the fact in 
question. Besides this, men are expressly called on in the 
scriptures, to examine themselves with a view to find out 
their real condition; and they are censured for remaining 
ignorant or doubtful on this subject. “ What, know ye not 
your own selves !”. Now, all this certainly supposes, that there 
is no necessity for men’s being deceived; they can know 
the mselves, and of course can know whether they are christians 
or not, if they will take the right course, and the requisite 
pains for this purpose. Beyond all this, too, the bible com- 
mands men not to be deceived, and thus makes it matter of im- 
perative obligation upon them, that they should know what 
their character is. Now, if there was any inevitable necessity 
of self-deception, if men could not know when they were 
christians, and when they were not christians, would the in- 
spired writers take such ground on this subject as they mani- 
festly and undeniably do take? Besides, were the inspired vol- 
ume wholly silent on this subject, the very nature of true re- 
ligion would forbid the idea of any mevitable necessity, that 
men should be deceived. Surely an intelligent being can de- 
cide whether the infinite God, and his will and his glory, 
are the governing objects of affection, desire, and pursuit ; or 
whether self, his own little self and self- interest, is the cen- 
ter about which he revolves. Surely aman can decide w heth- 
er he is sorry for his sins, because they clash with his own 
private and personal interests, or because they are wrong and 
strike at the interests of God, and of the universe. Surely a 
person, whose religion is all of it, root and branch, sheer 
down-right selfishness, can see that it differs from Ais religion 
who loves God for what he is in himself, and loves holiness 
for holiness’ sake, who hates sin on account of its intrinsic 
odiousness, and who would love holiness if there was no 
reward for it, and would hate sin were there no punishment 
to follow it. ‘I'wo kinds of religion, which thus differ from 
each other, and stand wholly apart the one from the other, 
can surely be distinguished from each other, so that if a man 
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has embraced that which is false, he can know it: and if he 
has embraced that which is true, he can also know it. But 
here let us not be misunderstood ; we are not speaking of what 
men will do, or may be expected to do, but only of what they 
can do, if the proper steps are taken for that purpose. 

And yet, after all we have said under the last topic, there 
is real and very great danger, that many will fatally de- 
ceive themselves in regard to the evidences of their piety. 
They will cherish hopes of the divine favor only to be disap- 
pointed at last ; not from necessity, but from a most unwar- 
rantable negligence or presumption. ‘The principal sources 
of danger on this subject, we will briefly point out: First, 
proneness to self-flattery. Men are naturally too apt to think 
favorably of themselves. ‘Their real character, just as it is in 
the sight of God, they are unwilling to take to themselves. 
"They “do not believe that there is any ‘thing like that amount of 
moral obliquity and of ill desert in their conduct and feelings, 
which does in fact attach to them. There is a self-satisfaction 
felt by them, a complacency in their own character and doings, 
for which there is not the least foundation in truth. The 
bible speaks of it thus ; they think of themse ‘Ives “ more highly 
than they ought to think, not soberly ;” not according to reason 
and truth; and this spirit of self- flattery and self-exaltation is 
found naturally in all men. 'They have none of them the dis- 
position to take their proper place low in the dust before God. 
Now, out of this self-flatiering, self-exalting spirit, which 
more or less characterizes all men in their natural state, is there 
not great danger lest false hopes, even im relation to God and to 
the eternal world, may arise? Oh, how much all of us need 
to be on our guard against being led astray by this unreason- 
able and wicked, but insidious spirit! 

Again: men naturally love to have their minds a¢ rest, es- 
pecially on so momentous a question as that of their own 
salvation. It is painful to have this question perpetually 
coming up, and to have the mind troubled with it, or remain- 
ing in suspense about it. The mind wishes to have it set- 
tled, so far, at least, as to be left free from its disturbing 
influence. The indulging of hope, that all is well with us, 
does, in a measure, settle this question, so far as to leave 
the mind in a good degree at rest and in quiet. Divine 
threatenings now do not disturb it; it recurs to its hope 
for refuge. Sickness and mortality ‘around, do not greatly 
shake its repose; it recurs again to its hope ‘for peace. How 
often do we witness such cases! Men love their ease and 
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quiet in sin so well, that they will not suffer their minds to be 
perpetually liable to agitation and alarm, whenever the subject 
of religion is introduced. 'T’o avoid it, to enjoy their ease and 
quiet, they take up some vague hope, on slight grounds, 
that they have, some time or other, become interested in the 
favor of God. And now they can ‘sleep on in profound secu- 
rity, and enjoy their loved repose. ‘Their hope is the opiate 
with which they have laid their fears and their conscience to 
rest; and very probably it is the sleep of death. Besides, it 
is no easy thing to get one’s heart thoroughly broken for sin, 
and subdued to the will of God. This selfish, obstinate, proud 
spirit in man, is not easily so overcome and broken in pieces, 
and torn up, as it were, from the foundations, as to give place 
to the meekness, and humility, and gentleness of the gospel. 
Men will give up overt and outward sins. They will com- 
pound with their Maker, by abstaining from some open and 
Hagrant offences, such as are disreputable and injurious to 
them among their fellow-men, if they can thereby appease their 
consciences, and keep their hearts whole. But a broken heart, 
a contrite spirit, is among the last sacrifices, that men ever bring 
to God, though it is the only one, that he will not despise. It 
is no easy matter to have the very temper and disposition of 
the soul changed ; to give up pride and self-interest ; and to 
come as little children, teachable, confiding, humble before 
God, to secure salvation at his hands, as a free, unmerited gift 
of his grace. Yet, this is the only way in which pardon and 
eternal life can ever be obtained. How much easier to enter- 
tain hope on some other grounds, than these! How much dan- 
ger, therefore, that other grounds of hope than these, will be 
deemed sufficient ! 

Moreover, there is about the minds of many, a natural buoy- 
ancy of feeling, a spring and elasticity of temper, which pre- 
pares them, after a season of depression and anxiety, to revert 
back again, as a natural consequence, into a state of mental 

calmness and peace. Indeed, any extreme depression, or dis- 
quietude of mind, is apt to be followed by corresponding com- 
fort and happiness, when, after a season, that depression and 
disquietude have passed away. So that it may generally be 
calculated, that a person possessing the ordinary buoy ancy of 
natural temper, will, when temporarily thrown into distress 
and trouble of mind, by and by emerge from it, and exhibit a 
peaceful and happy state of feeling. This may be as true when 
the preceding distress and trouble of mind were induced by 
religious considerations, as when they are brought about by 
Vou. IX. 8 
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any other causes. The mind of an awakened sinner may 
thus, by the force of its own restoring energies, recover, after a 
season of anxiety, its wonted, and more than its wonted tone 
of peace and comfort. The soul, after being tossed about in 
a tempest of conflicting emotions, may enjoy a calm and de- 
lightful repose as the issue, without supposing any submission 
to God’s will as the cause, or any change whatever other than 
that which springs from the liability of the mind itself to al- 
ternate depression and elevation. Here, then, we can see an- 
other ground of danger, that persons may ¢ embrace false hopes 
in religion. Because true religion gives comfort and joy to the 
soul, when it has once yielded itself up to God, it does not 
thence follow, that all comfort and joy in religion will prove 
the heart to have been given to God ; since we can account 
for the occurrence of these pleasant feelings, in many cases, 
without supposing, that there has been any change whatever, 
in the moral character of the man. 

And further still: there are many interested, both in the 
church and out of it, in keeping each other’s minds at rest, 
though it should be under the influence of a false hope. They 
are interested in this sense: they wish to keep others at ease, 
that they may not be troubled themselves. While others slum- 
ber in security, they can do the same thing; but were others 
to become alarmed, their own peace and se curity would be 
put indanger. Hence they have a sort of interest in mutually 
blinding each other’s minds, and thus securing each other’s 
co-operation in keeping down fear, in strengthening hope, in 
riveting and confirming delusion. 

We come now toa question of still greater importance. 
Who are they, that probably are deceived 2? Atew way-marks 
may be useful in guiding those who would enter into a faith- 
ful examination of their own hearts upon this subject. Such 
persons as never had any realizing sense of their lost and 
ruined situation as sinners, and yet are entertaining hopes of 
their acceptance with God, are probably among the self-deceiv- 
ed. We do not see how asinner can flee for refuge, to lay 
hold on the hope set before him in the gospel, without some 
pungent sense of the state of sin and misery, in which he is by 
nature involved. We see not how repentance, how faith in 
Christ, how submission to any of the conditions of recon- 
ciliation with God, proposed in the gospel, in the nature of 
things, can take place, without a previous, or a simultaneous 
view of one’s guilt, and wretchedness, and ruin. The clear- 
ness and strength of this view of one’s natural state, doubtless, 
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differ much in different minds, owing to a variety of causes, 
which we need not stop to name ; but that there must be some 
perception, and some sense of one’s ruined condition by na- 
ture, in order to the existence of any evangelical exercises in 
the soul, seems beyond all doubt. If man has any thing to do, 
in escaping from the wrath to come, and in laying hold on 
eternal hope, he must, at least, see the need which there is of 
such an escape being made by him; and consequently, he 
must see the deplorable condition out of which such an escape 
is to be effected. How else can he become a true christian ! 
If, therefore, any person is cherishing the hope, that he is a 
christian, though he has never had any realizing sense of his 
lost and ruined condition by nature, such a person’s hope is 
probably built upon the sand ; he has never truly and uncon- 
ditionally cast himself upon the merc y of God in Christ, for 
salvation. 

Again: they also are probably deceived, who have never 
seen, that there is any very great evil im sinning against God, 
exce pt the evil of injuring themselves. Re spentance and faith 
in Christ, both imply, that the subject of them has a view of 
the intrinsic evil and odiousness of sin. He is not sorry, 
merely because he has brought himself into trouble. He does 
not believe in Christ, merely as a refuge from punishment. 
He looks further than this. He sees, that he has done w rong ; 
and he is pained at the wrong which he has done. He feels 
and realizes, that it is an evil and bitter thing to sin against God. 
Kor this he is humbled and broken hearted. He looks to Christ 
as a Deliverer from sin, no less than from punishment. ‘The 
reason of this is, he has a view of the evil of sin, such as he 
never had before. This it is which chiefly distresses him, and 
which prompts his most earnest cries for mercy, when he 
thinks of his own sinfulness. It is the very spirit of the broken 
hearted publican in the parable: “ God be merciful to me, a 
sinner ;” to me, a vile and guilty being. Every thing in this 
parable shows, that he felt himself to be such. Now if, as in 
the case of the pharisee, in the same parable, there is no sense 
of the intrinsic evil, and vile nature of sin, in his mind, who 
professes to have hope, that he is forgiven, this is strong evi- 
dence, that his hope of forgiveness, would he properly search 
into it, would prove to be ‘without any sufficient foundation. 
True penitence ever does, and ever must, spring from a view of 
the evil and malignity of sin itself, and not nierely from a view 
of the personal unhappy consequences which it draws after it 
to ourselves. 
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Again: they also are deceived who do not, in some good 
degree, sympathize with the Savior in his feelings of compas- 
sion for a ruined and dying world. The feelings of the Sa- 
vior towards mankind, were pre-eminently those of benevo- 
lence and commiseration. ‘his is apparent throughout all 
his life on earth, and in his last sufferings and death. Now, a 
disciple of Christ will, in some good degree, partake of his 
spirit, and feel as he also felt. “If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” When, therefore, we see 
professors of religion utterly destitute of that self- denying kind- 
ness and compassion towards their ‘impenitent fellow-men, which 
the Savior so strikingly evinced in behalf of this whole ‘ruined 
world, what can we conclude respecting them, but that they 
are deceiving their own souls? “They have a name to live, 
but are dead.” 

Again: they, too, are probably deceived, who are more so- 
licitous about their evidences , and about their comfort in reli- 
gion, than about honoring God and doing their duty. There 
are those who are always at work on the subject of their evi- 
dences, trying to find out, with a deep solicitude, whether they 
are christians or not, and much of the time mourning in great 
darkness, and under many doubts and fears. ‘This may be 
partly owing to an unhappy constitutional temperament. But 
it also indicates, that something is wrong, and that probably 
the heart is not right with God. 'The main object with the 
real christian is, to do the thing which is right, and to honor 
and glorify God thereby. He wants to know what is right, 
what God would have him do. And his main perplexity and 
trouble, so far as he is perplexed and troubled, is to know the 
path of duty and to follow it; not to get evidence to himself, 
not to strengthen and confirm his hope, not to gather comfort 
to his own soul. This getting of light, and evidence, and com- 
fort to himself, is a secondary consideration ; ; the great object 
with him, is to honor God and do his duty. Not that he is 
indifferent to his own peace and happiness ; not that he wholly 
overlooks the question of his own evidences, or feels no con- 
cern whether he is deceived or not. He feels, at times, a lively 
concern (it may be) on this subject, and he looks narrowly into 
his case, that he may not be deceived. 'This he ought to do, 
for he has a large and invaluable interest at stake, and it would 
be great wickedness in him recklessly to throw it away, or to 
pay no attention to it. Still, this personal interest of his own, 
this present happiness and comfort, is not every thing. Nor is 
it the greatest interest in the universe. The glory of God 
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and the salvation of men, is incomparably greater. ‘'T'o these 
latter objects, therefore, the efforts of the good man will be 
primarily and chiefly directed. 'T'o do right, to do good, to 
do what he ought to do, and what his God and Savior 
would have him do, will be his highest concern. Now, 
when we see a person exhausting his chief solicitude and 
care upon himself in settling the question of his evidences, 
and in trying to get present comfort to his own soul, if 
this is his habitual ordinary state of mind, it is a pretty sure 
sign, that he has never gone out of himself, and that his reli- 
gion, with all the hopes of salvation which he may educe from 
it, is only a religion of selfishness, beginning and ending with 
his own personal interests. 

Again: they also are self-deceived persons, who have 
little to do with God in any way, except what (more or 
less directly) terminates on self. With the real christian, 
God is the great object. He isso in and of himself. His 
perfections constitute him such. All other objects com- 
pared with him, are as nothing. Now, what this glorious 
Being truly is, in and of himself, that the christian sees 
and feels him to be, an all-pervé ading, and every way de- 
sirable reality. With him, accordingly, the real christian 
has mucl: to do. He thinks of him, communes with him; 
sees him in his works, in his word, in his ordinances and 
laws; loves him; prays to him, and praises him. He 
has a happy sense of his presence, and agency, and care ; 
his heart turns to him as its chief good, its refuge in trouble, 
its solace in affliction, its guide in perplexity, its hope in 
death, and its chief portion and felicity in the world to come. 
Not so the hypocrite. ‘ Will he always pray ?” No. He will 
have little to do with God at any time, except what terminates 
upon himself. 

Again: those are also probably deceived, who cannot 
be moved to do any thing in earnest for the salvation of 
souls, unless it is in some such way as will redound to their 
own ‘advantage, or to the advantage of their sect or party. 
True religion ‘involves disinterested good will towards all men, 
and sets us to work to promote the happiness of all men, so 
far as we are’ able. It is the benevolence of the Savior, a ‘be- 
nevolence which leads us at go out of ourselves, and to em- 
brace all men of every party and sect, friendly or unfriendly 
to us, in our desires for their salvation, and which leads us 
also to do something, to labor, and pray, and make sacrifices, 
for this greatend. But how many are there among those who 
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profess to be christians, that never think of doing this!’ They 
practice no self-denial ; they put forth no efforts ; ; they offer no 
fervent prayers, with a view to the conversion of sinners, and 
with a lively interest in the prosperity of religion. ‘They seem 
never to go out of themselves, and to labor “disinterestedly to 
build up Christ’s kingdom. ‘What must we think of their 
hopes? 

Finally: they are doubtless deceived whose religion con- 
sists in their seeking their own happiness, as the ‘main ob- 
ject, and holiness only as it is subservient to this end. That ho- 
liness is the road to happiness, is very true; but not when it 
is regarded and sought after solely and objectively, as a means 
to anend. It is when the soul loves holiness for holiness’ sake, 
that is, on account of its excellence and bearings on all—and de- 
sires and seeks it accordingly, because it is such a good, of so 
amiable and excellent nature ; it is thus, that happiness flows 
in upon the mind, as the proper consequence,—it is the hap- 
piness inseparable from virtuous feeling, and virtuous conduct. 
It comes unsought. It is the sweet, spontaneous, unpurcha- 
sed, ever-present reward of conscious virtue. Seek it directly, 
or as the main object, and it flies from us. But forget our- 
selves and our own happiness, as the governing object, and 
seek to do good; give a loose to all our powers in the ser- 
vice of God, and happiness, instead of flying from us, will be 
our constant companion. It will come unbidden to our pil- 
low at night, and hold converse with us in our loneliest and 
darkest hours. It will meet us in our busy and active em- 
ployments by day, and, like some angel-visitant from above, 
will go with us through all the perplexities and trials of our 
earthly course. But the moment we cease to do right, and begin 
to seek for happiness as the direct and main object of pursuit,- 
that moment the happiness sought for takes its flight and leaves 
us. It will not stay with selfishness, even in religion. But 
how many seek happiness, simply, and religion only, as sub- 
servient to it! How many would fain make religion itself the 
mere minister and servant of their own selfish gratification ! 
Suppose then, that all a person aims at in wishing to be a chris- 
tian, is just to secure his own separate happiness. He cares 
not for the honor and glory of God. He cares not for the sal- 
vation of others. He cares not for the cause of righteousness 
and truth. He wants only to be happy ; and for this purpose 
he wishes to be, and thinks he is, a follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Can his hope be good for any thing? Must it not de- 
ceive him ? 
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We come, then, to our last topic. What is the best course 
to be taken by y one who honestly desires to know his true char- 
acter in the sight of God, and if he is deceived, to be made 
sensible of it? First of all, let him settle in his mind, what 
true religion is. Let him get some distinct notion, at least, of 
some of its more important and fundamental principles ; for 
instance, that God and his will must be supreme in the heart 
of every true christian ; that complacency in the character of 
God, and a desire to see him obeyed, honored, and glorified, is 
the governing inclination in the good man’s soul. Having set- 
tled ‘this, or some other great principle, as true in religion, ‘then 
let him proceed rigidly to test his own character by it. Ifhe 
is sure his principle is correct, let him not shrink from the clo- 
sest application of it to his own heart. 'T'o recur to our exam- 
ple, that God and his will must be supreme in the soul of a 
good man. Is this an established truth? Can there be any 
true religion in that mind, in which the world or any other 
object has a higher place than God? If there cannot, if God, 
and not something else, must have the highest place, the throne 
in the christian’s heart, then it would seem not very difficult 
to make use of this as a test-principle by which to try one’s 
own character. Now, then, we would say to every one, bring 
the heart fairly into comparison with the principle here laid 
down, and try yourself thereby. Is God, and not the world 
or any thing else, the supreme object in your soul? Have you 
given to him the throne in your affections? If you have, see 
how this fact will appear and become evident, so that you can 
know, that such is the case. God has a cause in the world, 
and it is most dear to him. It is the cause of virtue and holi- 
ness. He gave his Son to the cross in muppert of this cause. 
Do you then love this great and good cause? Do your feelings 
in regard to it correspond with the feelings of God? Can you 
give up your son or daughter, or other right- hand or right-eye 
possession, for the sake of promoting this cause? Do you de- 
sire to see sinners converted from the error of their ways, and 
brought to embrace the same great interests which God has at 
heart ? And what are you willing to do or suffer for them, that 
they may be converted. In furthering the great cause of ho- 
liness and happiness among men, God has commanded, that his 
law and gospel should be made known to the ends of the earth. 
ls this an agreeable requisition to you ? Do your feelings fall in 
with the feclings of God respecting it? and if so, what are you 
willing to do, that the bible (the charter of all our hopes and 
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religious principles) may be sent abroad to all men? What are 
you actually doing for this purpose ? 

Again: God has among men those whom he is pleased to 
acknowledge as his children. He has set his heart upon them, 
and he will never forsake them. They are converted sinners ; 
penitents ; disciples of Christ ; praying persons; not men of 
this world, but chosen out of it, and therefore generally dis- 
esteemed by it. Now, do your feelings towards them correspond 
with the Satinge of God, and of Christ, and of holy angels, 
towards them? Are they your chosen friends, and do you es- 
teem them as the excellent of the earth, in whom is your de- 
light ? Again: God has various institutions set up among men. 
One is the sabbath ; another is the preaching of the gospel ; 
another the commemoration of the Savior’s death. Do these 
appointments of heaven meet your taste and feelings ? Do you 
duly and properly observe them, and take satisfaction in doing 
so? Respecting the sabbath, it has been well remarked, that 
our feelings towards it will help us to determine, whether eter- 
nity will be forced upon us, when we come to die, or whether 
it will be welcome. 

Again: God has a law written out, and given to man, for 
the regulation of man’s conduct. That law shows what God 
loves, and what he hates ; what sort of conduct in men he ap- 
proves and desires, or disapproves and condemns. Are your 
views and feelings like his on this subject ; do you love holi- 
ness and hate sin just as he does? Now, if God is supreme in 
your hearts, and you have any true complacency and delight 
in him on account of his own glorious character and perfec- 
tions, this likeness to God, or congeniality of taste and feeling 
with him, will lead you of course to espouse his cause in the 
world, to love his people, to fall in with his institutions and 
appointments, and to love and delight in his holy law. ‘Thus 
many men try themselves in regard to their hopes of acceptance 
with God, and their prospects ‘beyond the grave. And now we 
ask, reader, What is the result of the trial in yous own case ? 
Is God the: supreme object in your soul, or not ? If he is, your 
hopes are well founded, and your prospects beyond the grave 
will not deceive you. If he is not, you are building upon 
some false foundation, and will reap only disappointment at 
last. We cannot conclude without praying you at least to 
pause and consider. 








On Christian Union. 


Art. V.—On Curistian UNION. 


“Thoughts on Evangelizing the World;” by Tuomas H. Skinner. New 
York: John S. Taylor, 1836. 


Tue work before us, as we learn from the preface, was ori- 
ginally prepared as a discourse for the pulpit, and was preach- 
ed, at the opening of their house of worship, to the Presbyte- 
rian church in Mercer street, New York, over which the au- 
thor had been installed as pastor. Standing in this newly 
constituted and interesting relation,—fully assured, that the 
christian church, at large, was instituted by its founder pre-emi- 
nently for the purpose ‘of spreading throughout the world the 

saving knowledge of divine truth,—and earnestly desirous, that 
his own flock should, in the very beginning of their collective 
existence, receive an impulse from on high, which might im- 
part to their faith, and their active efforts in the great cause, a 
right direction, as well as 2 permanent vigor,—our author chose 
the topic indicated in the title ; and into the topic chosen he 
threw—as the work evinces—all his heart and powers. ‘The 
subject was appropriate to the occasion and the circumstances 
of the individual church for whose benefit it was selected ; 
and not less appropriate is it now, and at all times, to the cir- 
cumstances and duties of the church universal. 

This work is written with great energy of feeling, as well as 
with great vigor of thought, “and expression. In reference to 
the subject that employs its pages, it may be spoken of as a 
single, brief, and vigorous effort—well calculated to propagate, 
if we may borrow the phrase from physical philosophy, a given 
impulse, in a given direction. It is another added to the 
numerous little works which -daily issue from the religious 
press, bespangling the zodiac of our spiritual literature, — 
exciting each around itself the undulations of a heavenly me- 
dium, and sending a beam to every heaven-directed eye. 

In making this ‘work the occasion of the present article, our 
object is, in part, to recommend its views and arguments to 
general notice ; and in part, to fulfil our own proper agency in 
exciting universal attention to that which may be considered 
the primary and distinguishing subject of the work itself, viz. 
Christian Union, in efforts to convert the world. In respect to 
the desirableness and elementary necessity of the union spoken 
of, we need add nothing to enforce the sentiments of our au- 
thor. But having long ago formed a decided opinion respect- 
ing these points, we are olad of an occasion for going beyond 
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this elementary view, presented by our author, and expressing 
more at large our long-cherished opinions as to the true basis 
of union, and also, concerning the most formidable hindrances 
that will be encountered, before the happy result will be attain- 
ed. The author, in expressing his views concerning certain 
great principles which every individual christian, and every 
christian association, are bound universally to respect, in their 
measures and conduct, shall speak for himself : 


‘I assume, that the principal design for which all christians, whether 
as individuals or as associated in churches, should live, and move, and 
have their being in the world, is not selfish but benevolent, not private 
but public, not the advancement of their own interest separately, but of 
the great interest of our Lord Jesus Christ; in a word, the spread and 
triumph of christianity among mankind. I assume this, and I may safe- 
ly assume it now, for it is fast becoming, as has already been remarked, 
the general conviction of christians. But were it not so, we ought still 
to maintain this position. There is nothing more unquestionable, noth- 
ing more manifestly true. It is true, and it is a truth which should be 
asserted and published, until the full power of it is felt throughout chris- 
tendom and the world. The supreme object for which every christian 
on earth should live, is the disciplining of the nations, the evangelizing of 
mankind. ‘The religion of christians was intended for universal propa- 
gation, and it is what all men infinitely and alike need. Wherever this 
religion is not, there is the land of despair, the region of the shadow of 
death. And christians are the selected instruments of its propagation, 
and have been charged by their Savior himself, to undertake the work ; 
and while he has plainly said, that the work shall be done, he has said not 
less plainly, that it will not be done except by the personal sacrifices and 
labors of his followers.’ ° * * . * 

‘Taking then for granted, that to evangelize the world is the great 
object of pursuit to all christians, I advance, and shall endeavor to main- 
tain, the following, as PRINCIPLES, by which their efforts, in prosecuting 
this object, should be regulated ;—namely : 

That they should seek to propagate substantial christianity, rather 
than any sectarian form of it ; 

That they should lay their plans of evangelism, so as to admit the 
coalition of all christians ; 

That they should so conduct their proceedings as to evade as far as 
possible opposition from the world ; 

That nevertheless, the utmost zeal and resolution are indispensable to 
carrying the work forward ; but, after all, 

That they should depend for success, not on their own exertions, how- 
ever unexceptionable, but on the co-operation of the divine Power. 

I. My first remark is, that in our efforts to evangelize the world, we 
should seek to propagate suhstantial christianity, rather than any secta- 
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rian form of it. Perhaps it is necessary that I should here explain 
myself. 

Among the various sects of true christians, there are of course pecu- 
liarities which distinguish, and unhappily divide them from one another ; 
and there is also a common fuith, which distinguishes them all from the 
world, but which indissolubly unitesthem to one another and to the great 
family of God in heaven and on earth. Their common faith is sudstan- 
tial, and their party peculiarities are sectarian christianity. My posi- 
tion is, that in their efforts to spread the gospel among mankind, chris- 
tians should seek to propagate, not the latter, but the former, their com- 
mon faith—not their sectarian peculiarities,—what they agree, not what 
they differ inn—what unites, not what divides them. To be, if possible, 
yet more explicit, I mean to say, and shall attempt to prove, that their 
object should be to propagate, not both what they agree and what they 
differ in ; but what they agree in exclusively of what they differ in.’ pp. 
15—20. 


With respect to the position maintained in the concluding 
paragraph of the foregoing quotation, there is a remark which 
falls properly into this place, and which ought not tobe ultimate- 
ly omitted ; but, as we are unwilling to weaken the force of 
our author by separating widely extracts which relate closely 
to each other, we defer, for a moment, the intended observa- 
tions, and continue our quotations : 


‘1. Importance belongs to what christians agree in,- comparative 
nothingness to what divides them into sects. Of this, much as it is 
practically contradicted, perhaps no christian would be thought serious- 
ly to entertain a doubt. What christians agree in, is what makes them 
christians ; what they differ in, is, what has given rise to their other 
names—names which will not be known in heaven, and it were well if 
they should from this moment pass into perpetual oblivion. This thought 
I would fain indelibly impress on every mind, that it is the faith all chris- 
tians hold in common, in which salvation lies. It does not lie in points 
of sectarian controversy, but in those great fundamentals which unite 
all christians together, and make them one brotherhood, one indissolu- 
ble body, THE Bopy or Curist. Let me state this truth strongly, for so I 
think it should be stated. Presbyterians are not saved by their Presby- 
terian peculiarities, nor Episcopalians by theirs, nor Independents by 
theirs ; but all are saved by what all hold in common, by what makes 
them christians, not what makes them sectarians. A man may bea 
sincere and zealous sectarian, and yet be at heart an enemy to christian. 
ity, and be lost; lost he cannot be, and be a christian. He may be a 
sectarian without being a christian, ‘and he may be a christian without 
being a sectarian ; and if he is but a christian, he is a child of God, a 
member of Christ, and an heir of the kingdom of heaven, though every 
sect on earth should deny him its distinctive name. _ It is this unques- 
tioned fact, that justifies the remark, that sectarian differences, compared 
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to substantial christianity, are unimportant. ‘The remark is true, unless it 
be not true, that nothing temporal and momentary is worthy to be com- 
pared with the salvation of the immortal soul. Now as to the conclu- 
siveness of this remark, as an argument for my position—the propriety 
of insisting upon points, comparatively unimportant, depends always 
upon the nature of the business in hand. If the business be trivial, and 
the consequences of no moment, whether it be done or not done, then 
little matters may have attention; but if the business be of the gravest 
sort, demanding the utmost application and despatch, it is most unmeet 
and unrighteous to give any place whatever to unimportant things. If, 
for example, the nation was at war with a foreign power, and the crisis 
of the contest had come, and the leaders of the national forces should, 
the hour previous to entrance on the decisive battle, give themselves to 
disputes about matters of personal or private difference, instead of con- 
fining their attention to what was peremptorily demanded by the great 
exigency they were called to meet, with what indignation would their 
conduct fill the land? They would deserve the indignation and abhor- 
rence of all men. Now the enterprise of propagating christianity, if it 
be not perfectly visionary and idle, is the gravest, the weightiest, the 
most pressing work in which men or angels ever were engaged : it is an 
enterprise contemplating the rescue of a world from eternal ruin.’ pp. 
21—25. 


Again : 


‘ The perishing world are in no circumstances to enter into the doubt- 
ful disputations of the christian sects ; they are not likely to be benefitted, 
and may be fatally injured by giving thought to these matters; their 
tendency especially upon worldly minds, is to divert attention from the 
concerns of the soul ; and to endeavor to persuade the world to embrace 
this or that side of these vexed questions, is more irrelevant and im- 
proper, than would be a debate about some matter of taste in literature 
or the arts, with persons whom we were endeavoring to rescue from the 
waves or the fire.’ p. 26. 


The reader has by this time before him a clear view of the 
scope of our author, and a glimpse at his manner of following 
itup. ‘There is a single limitation relating to the real mean- 
ing of the terms sectarian and sect, which has occurred to us 
as necessary, in the view certainly of most minds, to shield 
our author’s ideas from the objection of being impracticable. 
To this limitation of meaning, allusion has been already made, 
without at the moment specifying it. Aside from this, which, 
when specified, will be seen only to give new weight to the 
substance of the foregoing extracts, let us say, that a happy 
era will have dawned on christendom when the spirit and the 
sentiments of our author shal! have been so heartily embraced, 
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as to pervade the churches of every denomination. But with- 
out dwelling on this thought, let us pass to the author’s second 
argument in support of his main position respecting the doc- 
trines which all christians should seek to propagate. ‘The 
very decided tone of the following extract is well adapted to 
the imperative nature of the truths set forth therein. The 
sectarianism which it justly reprobates, was meant, we think 
it is evident, to include vastly more in its meaning than a mere 
distinction of denominations : 


‘2. Another reason why we should not seek to propagate sectarian- 
ism among mankind is, that there ought to be none among ourselves. 
For if there ought to be none among christians, there ought certainly to 
be none in the world, and if there ought to be none in the world, chris- 
tians should not endeavor to propagate it. ‘The fact here asserted, how- 
ever, will probably be assented to by some, who will yet think it, as an 
argument to my purpose, inconclusive ; because, as they may allege, 
the same reason why there ought to be no sectarianism among chris- 
tians, demands that there be no differences, no sin among them; thus 
running up the argument, and so destroying it, into a perfectionism, 
which, it is supposed, is never to have place on earth. But they mis- 
take what is meant by the assertion: I mean that there ought to be no 
sectarianism among christians, notwithstanding their differences. Let 
them, if need be, have their differences, but let not their differences 
develop themselves in sectarian divisions and parties. I fear this is an 
observation which some will be disposed to resolve into a visionary cast 
of mind, but I must beg them not to disparage their own claims to supe- 
rior judgment, by discarding it, before they have dispassionately reflect- 
ed upon it. My position is, that there ought to be no sectarian divisions 
among christians on account of differences among themselves. It 
matters not what the differences may be, they cannot justify their going 
off from one another, and forming distinct sects, and taking sectarian 
denominations on the principle of agreement in differences, and thence- 
forth admitting none within their respective denominational pales, how- 
ever christian, who do not adopt their distinctive peculiarities; and 
thus keeping themselves apart from their brethren, and as things are in 
this world, making rivalry and contention among the members of the 
body of Christ, certain and unavoidable. ‘There is, [ aver before heav- 
en and earth, no justification of things like these, and no one should on 
any ground attempt to justify them.’ pp. 29—31. 


Again: 


‘It has been said, however, that unjustifiable as sectarianism may be, 
better have it, than that christians should remain together, feeling as 
they do, in respect to their differences. Nay, ithas even been urged, that 
sectarianism is, on the whole, gain to christianity. But did Christ think 
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so, when he made unity among his disciples the badge and evidence to 
the world, of their union to himself; the means by which the world is to 
be convinced that christianity is true; the main subject-matter of the 
prayer which he poured forth from his heart of love in behalf of all who 
should ever bear his name, just before his passion? Did Paul think so 
when he likened division among christians, to a war between the mem- 
bers of the same human frame.’ . * * * 

‘ Let the thing be mentioned, if it can be, from which scripture leads 
us to fear as great harm to christianity. Can it be the sober judgment 
of any one, that it is better to have sectarianism than not to have it? I 
cannot believe this. ‘There is one thing worse than sectarianism. It is 
better to have sectarianism than no christianity ; but not better than to 
have no sectarianism. It. is not better, in other words, to have chris- 
tianity with sects, than christianity without them. It is not better, and 
no one, I am persuaded, can think it better.’ . * * * * 

‘Sectarianism ought, at this moment, to have no place; and the fee/- 

ing which gives rise to it, ought to have none. Christians ought not to 
feel as they do in view of their differences among themselves. | will 
not uame this feeling extravagant, it is in a just view of things altogether 
groundless : nor could it have existence, but from a state of heart which 
makes great and little to change natures ; and which indulged, leads to 
absolute moral blindness. It is carnal, sens-.al, criminal feeling ; it ought not 
to be indulged, but rebuked, repented of, and corrected ; or if it prove in- 
tractable, the evidence of its evil and pernicious nature ought to be pro- 
claimed and dwelt upon; and all who have not fallen under its infatua- 
ting power, ought to keep up constant lamentation and regrets. It ought 
no more to be indulged, than envy, or wrath, or malice, or lust, or cov- 
etousness, or any other bad feeling of the heart. There ought, I repeat, 
to be no such thing as sectarianism among christians, and this sentiment 
should be henceforth, and in every appropriate way, inculcated in all the 
churches until it comes to be thought heresy and schism, not to believe 
and practically acknowledge it.’ pp. 33—38. 


The third and last argument of our author to enforce his 
main position is, that “ the world cannot be evangelized by the 
propagation of sectarianism.” If we would see the fatal re- 
sult ever attending upon sectarian efforts, as he justly observes, 


‘Let any one call to mind how things are in christendom, and how 
they have been since it was split into contending divisions and parties ; 
let him remember the bitter animosities, the reciprocal exclusions and 
anathemas, the altars against altars, the preaching against preaching, 
the systems against systems ; let him remember how the labors of the 
different sects have always been crossing and checking, and neutrali- 
zing one another ; and how, in consequence, christendom itself has been 
an almost perpetual desolation, and is so at the present day; and how 
the world, instead of yielding to the power, or even confessing the truth 
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of christianity, have hardened themselves in a contemptuous and scorn- 
ful infidelity, by observing how christians deny their own principles in 
their dealings with christians as well as with themselves ; let any one, 
I say, seriously consider these fruits of sectarianism in christeadom, and 
then believe, if he can, that either christendom or the heathen nations 
will ever be truly evangelized by the propagation of sectarian chris- 
tianity.’ pp. 39, 40. 


Adverting to our author’s second general proposition, which, 
it will be remembered, is this—that all plans of evangelism 
should be so laid as to admit the coalition of all christians, 
it is gratifying to be able to transfer to our pages so energetic, 
as well as unanswerable an assertion of the truth, as the 
following, with which, for the present at least, our extracts 
will close : 


‘It is strange, passing strange, that our plans should be sectarian, if 
our object be not so. With what show of consistency can we adopt such 
plans? Consistency is manifestly disowned by adopting them. I ap- 
peal to you, whether this be not the fact. Believing that importance 
belongs to what we hold in common with all christians, and that there 
is, comparatively, no importance in what separates christians from one 
another, and that the state of the world demands, that we let unimportant 
matters alone in endeavoring to propagate our religion, and bestow our 
pains on the great things in which we are all united; thus believing, 
we professedly engage in the work of spreading the common salvation. 
We avow as our object, the advancement of nothing peculiar to our- 
selves as sectarians, but of what no more concerns our own distinctive 
denomination, than all of every name and sect who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ: and yet we adopt measures and plans of procedure, in which 
none can join us without embracing our own denominational singulari- 
ties. Is this to be consistent? We say to all christians, we will not 
work with you, and you shall not work with us, unless you are baptized 
as we have been, and submit to our modes of discipline, and adopt our 
peculiar creed, and subject your charities and labors to our supervision 
and disposal; while our ostensible design is to advance, not our own 
cause by any means, but a cause in which every denomination’s interest 
is as vital as ours—the common cause of all denominations, of all saints 
in heaven and earth, of Christ and his universal Church! Such is the 
glaring inconsistency of catholicism in object, and sectarianism in spirit 
and proceedings. 

And what reason is there why we should repudiate consistency by 
retaining sectarianism in our measures? Do we not by so doing dis- 
parage all our pretensions to liberality? ‘The sect which pursues such 
a course will never, can never be believed in its catholic professions : 
no, it will, and ought to be distrusted: it will be regarded as after all 
having sectarian ends; and before God and man, it will display a secta- 
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rian banner, and to all intents and purposes, be most devotedly sectarian, 
both in plan and in object.’ pp. 44—46. 


The remaining heads of our author’s discourse are not less 
worthy of attention, than the particular one to which the parts 
above quoted have especially related, and cannot fail—what- 
ever the reader may think of our author’s distinguishing sen- 
timents—to reward a diligent perusal ; but, as they do not bear 
directly upon the main purpose of our review, we would 
barely refer to them, and recommend the whole volume to his 
attention ; while we, ourselves, turn at once, to the limitation 
already hinted at, as necessary to the sense in which the fore- 
going extracts are to be received. With all the excellence, 
force, and imperative truth embodied in our author’s treatment 
of his subject, a feeling has all along attended our perusal, 
that every page and paragraph labors for the want of a clear 
definition, in the outset, of what is intended by sectarianism 
and a sectarian spirit, as distinguished from mere denomina- 
tional peculiarities. Between substantial christianity and 
unessential—though not necessarily unimportant differences 
of religious opinion—our author makes, indeed, a clear and 
broad distinction. This done, he protests against the supposi- 
tion, that those unessential differences form any justifiable 
ground for sectarian divisions. He has not, however, dis- 
tinetly given us to understand, whether the epithet sectarian 
is meant to be applied to all who make their denominational 
peculiarities a reason for maintaining, voluntarily and of 
preference, a distinct denominational existence ; or to such 
only, as would exaggerate those peculiarities into points essen- 
tial to salvation, or, at least, make them a ground for denying 
to other denominations, that hold the same substantial faith, 
their cordial communion, fellowship, and co-operation. 

In most instances, the reader’s impression will probably be, 
that the distinction to which we have alluded, between a sect and 
a denomination, would not be admitted as a just one by our au- 
thor; but that the consummation of such views as his, would im- 
ply not merely the suppression of all inharmonious and conten- 
tious feelings, but also the abandonment of all distinctive names 
—the merging of all denominations into one, as an essential 
preliminary to the complete extinguishment throughout the 
christian church of every partisan and schismatic outbreaking. 
Certain passages, however, make it clear to us, that the author 
had his mind almost exclusively directed to that spirit and those 
measures which are undeniably sectarian, in the worst signi- 
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fication of that term; although in one of our extracts, as has 
been seen, he incidentally avows the desirableness, in his own 
view, that all distinctive names among christians should pass, 
at once, into perpetual oblivion—a position, as we shall hereafter 
show, in which we cannot coincide without hesitation. The 
disagreement, however, is but partial. Our aim is to enforce 
the author’s view, rather than to dissent on minor points; and 
we dwell upon these distinctions with no other object than to 
open, in the minds of those who feel with us, a more unob- 
structed way, both for our author’s argument and his exhorta- 
tion. With these preliminary re marks, it is fit that we should 
now go more at length into our own views respecting the top- 
ics touched upon. 

However indiscriminate may be the application of these 
terms, as used in common discourse, there is, it ean hardly be 
denied, in writing upon the subject of christian union, a prop- 
er and plain distinction to be made between a sect and a denom- 
ination ; and itis one which, throughout this article, we shall 
continue to observe. "here ever have been, and in a world of 
imperfect beings probably ever will be, shades of sentiment, of 
judgment, of taste, and of feeling, in relation to the most import- 
ant and interesting subjects. Unessential the differences may 
be, but not wnimportant ; and although im the case of reli- 
gion they cannot be such as innocently to interfere with uni- 
ty of feeling and object in respect to the fundamental and sub- 
stantial doctrines and duties of the church, yet they may form 
a just ground for partial separations in outward forms and as- 
sociations. Is it to be denied, that any evangelical christian, 
whose judgment gives a preference to the ecclesiastical admin- 
istration of a specific church, and who has found its peculiar 
ordinances and shades of doctrine most congenial to his growth 
in grace, may both innocently and wisely unite himself for- 
mally with that body, and feel an inward complacency in its 
distinctive existence? And if, on the basis of preferences and 
shades of opinion common to many christians, different collec- 
tive bodies arise in the church, and hold a permanent exist- 
ence ; how is it to be asserted, that any thing has taken place 
in respect to religion, which does not take place among men 
naturally, and even beneficially, in relation to every creat and 
common concern, such as law, government, or education ? And 
how does the distinctive existence of such bodies in the church 
form a barrier to harmonious co-operation in extending the 
kingdom of Christ, any more than the distinctive existence of 
separate learned bodies,—having a difference of practice as to 
Vor. IX. 1Q 
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the best details of education, or of opinion as to the best pro- 
portions of physical and intellectual, mathematical and litera- 
ry acquirements,—forms a barrier to their cordial co-operation in 
measures to promote popular education in branches of elemen- 
tary and acknowledged necessity? 'l'o magnify, then, so un- 
essential a circumstance as the existence of different denomi- 
nations into a bar to concert of action in propagating sub- 
stantial christianity, is as irrational, on the part of the advo- 
cates of union, as, on the part of sectarians, it is unscriptural 
to magnify their unessential peculiarities into the importance 
of fundamental doctrines. The two errors, it is true, lie ex- 
actly on opposite sides of the question, but each is the coun- 
ter-part of the other. 

The case supposed in the preceding paragraph is indeed al- 
tered, when an individual christian, having followed his own 
preference in respect to modes of worship, forms of govern- 
ment and shades of sentiment, denies to other christians the 
liberty which he himself has used; or when a denomination 
exalts its peculiarities into such undue importance as to over- 
shadow the essential doctrines and duties of the gospel; or 
when jealousy and displeasure arise at the increase or ascend- 
ency of sister denominations. ‘Then is developed that odious 
principle of sectarianism, which will prove the bane of reli- 
gion. ‘lhe denomination which has imbibed a spirit like this, 
and especially which has incorporated that spirit into its au- 
thoritative rules, becomes, in the true and unchristian sense of 
the term, a sect. But while in the discouragement of such a 
spirit and such a mode of distinctive existence, every one 
should, like our author, exert his influence to the utmost ; it 
becomes such as are accustomed to deplore as a great and cry- 
ing evil the simple division of the church into different denom- 
inations, to inquire whether they do not mistake that which is 
merely incidental to such a race as mankind, for that which 
is fundamentally injurious and evil. Deplorable, indeed, it is, 
to the last degree, that christians differing in little but in name, 
should hold each other and each other’s plans of benevolence, 
at a jealous distance,—should denounce or decry each other, 
and preach and labor in a partisan spirit. But these infrac- 
tions of our Savior’s precepts, although often finding their im- 
mediate occasion in mere denominational divisions, have their 
root in a deeper principle—even in the pride and passion of 
the heart ; and while these remain, would scarcely be mode- 
rated in strength, however modified in form, though a per- 
fect unity of name should exist throughout the christian 
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church. It is essential in this matter to fix our eye discrim- 
inately upon the true barrier to union, no less than the true 
basis of union; else those who would labor to remove that 
barrier may shift the basis on to untenable ground. We 
would urge the position, that no existing denomination need 
part with its names or forms in ceasing to be a sect ; and that 
all denominational shades of doctrine, as they now stand, 
would not interfere with a hearty co- operation in propagating 
through the world the common faith, if all understandings 
can be properly enlightened, and all hearts duly influenced by 
the truth embraced in our author’s little volume ; if all evan- 
gelical christians will practically own the infinite importance 
of that substantial christianity which they agree in, and the 
small relative importance of the religious tenets, and, as we con- 
fidently add, of the names, forms, “and ecclesiastial constitu- 
tions which make their differences. 

But would it not be a happy result, were such a result 
possible, that the existing denominations which are admitted to 
be truly christian, should be henceforth merged in one ? This 
question would perhaps meet with an unhesitating reply in the 
aflirmative, from the great mass of believers. For ourselves, 
we must confess an apprehension, that the proper answer may 
lie beyond the reach of human discernment. Unless such a 
change in externals were attended by a simultaneous corre- 
sponding change in the breasts of individual christians, temper- 
ing them to love and mutual forbearance, it might be impossi- 
ble to predict how long unity of spirit would be maintained ; 
and if, without the external change, such a spirit of love and mu- 
tual forbearance should now arise, it may not beeasy to limit the 
extent to which a division, merely nominal, would cease to have 
the aspect and effect of a separating cause. Again: it may be 
difficult to determine how far abstract unity of denomination 
would of itself be friendly to the lasting prevalence of un- 
corrupt doctrine, and practice, or of a pure faith, in such 
churches as do now maintain them. Certain it is, that the ex- 
ternal unity of the primitive church, which, though invaded by 
heresies and schisms, continued, on the whole, unbroken for 
centuries, during which one sole denomination was known,— 
that of Christians, in distinction from the world,—resulted at 
last in the grand papal corruption. It was a schism of that 
unity which gave the Eastern world an escape, partial indeed, 
from the same corruption. Ata later day, the rise and progress 
of the Lutheran denomination marked the era of the Reforma- 
tion. The rise of a new denomination, it was, which marked, 
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in England, the revival of undefiled religion ; when the reform- 
ers of that country threw back the corrupted system to an in- 
termediate stage of its transition from primitive times, and re- 
stored, in their denomination, the purity of the christian faith. 
We could not, surely, in these instances, regret the rise of new 
denominations, although we might justly lament the necessity, 
that called them into being. ‘The events, later still, of that pe- 
riod which saw the Puritans, as a body, separate from the then 
ascendent orders, have left their glorious and indelible impress 
upon all New England. In like manner, a reference to the 
history of Methodism, might show, how that denomination has 
spread the gospel into parts where, but for its existence, it 
would searcely have been heard. And, to sum up all, it may 
be true, that, notwithstanding the existing diversity of denom- 
inations has been, in one instance, and another, the result of 
sin and corruption in the church, it is yet destined to subsist, by 
the leave of Providence, as the most effectual instrument of 
purity, on the whole. 

The mutual action of variousevangelical de snominations upon 
each other, although gene rally t aken to be, primarily, in the way 
of collision and contention, is far from being limited to such an 
unhappy line of influence. Each separate denomination, al- 
though, in its own estimation, nearer than any other to the 
complete and finished faith of the gospel, is doubtless liable, 
in one point and another, to the charge of misapprehension 
and blindness ; while a sister denomination, equally evangeli- 
cal, equally confident of unerring rectitude, and free from the 
particular misapprehension that blinds the first, may be, in 
some other respect, liable to the charge of an equal misappre- 
hension. ‘Thus, misconceptions existing on the one part, are, 
on the whole, limited, though not entirely counteracted, by 
clear views existing upon the other. The parties being, in 
the case supposed, both evangelical, their misapprehensions 
relate, of course, only to such points of faith as are compara- 
tively unessential ; and while each religionist is watchtul » 
maintain the truth in his own particular acceptation thereof, 
is easy to conceive the process by which the errors of a 9 
nomination shall be held in check by the just opinions, or even 
by the opposite errors, of its sister one. It is easy to conceive, 
also, in what manner an external and entire oneness of form, 
name, and government, might give an unchecked and hazard- 
ous prevalence in the christian church, to some particular 
misconception of the divine revelations,—which, though at 
first forming rather a tendency to error, than an established 
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error, might, in the absence of all counteracting tendencies, 

harden and increase into a general and deep rooted corruption. 
A feeble antinomian tendency, for example, might terminate in 
an active and wide-spread licentiousness of precept and prac- 
tice; in like manner, as, under the unity of form existing in 
the primitive christian church, certain tendencies, operating 


5 
unchecked, and for ages in a single direction, did ultimately 


seat upon his throne the man of Sin. Whether existing ten- 
dencies, in the present age, are such as would make it un- 
desirable and unsafe—even. though human agency could do 
it—to invest all the churches with an unbroken similarity of 
external forms and identity of name, our present object does 
not oblige us to decide, in the way, either of denial or affir- 
mation. 

Thus far, our aim has been simply to exhibit the entire un- 
certainty, that must attend the predictions of human foresight, 
upon a subject, in relation to which, it lies as far beyond a 
mortal ken to discern results, as it lies beyond the efficacy of 
a mortal power to control them. 

If, in the light of considerations like those just alluded to, 
it is manifest, that there may be, and not improbably is, a 
mutual check of the various evangelical denominations upon 
each other, tending, in the present imperfect state of the church, 
to the preservation of soundness in the substantial doctrines of 
their common religion; it may also be made apparent, that a 
result not less happy is sometimes to be expected, in relation 
to the tone of feeling in spiritual things. It is not accident, 
that has given form and impress to the modes of worship, of 
preaching, and of effort, which obtain, in such variety, in dif- 
ferent churches. 'The causes of this variety lie as deep as those 
diversities in human character and society, which separate 
mankind into classes, distinguishing each by its own modes of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. In the character of each, virtues 
and blemishes are grouped. Kivery trait in one which ele- 
vates it above the others, is abased by some corresponding 
failure, or excess. Thus, among christians, the characteristic 
activity of one class may be prone to extravagance or insta- 
bility, while the steadiness of some other class may be in equal 
danger of degenerating into formality. ‘Thus, on the other 
hand, a system of ecclesiastic practice, under which the laity 
shall trust for their impressions of divine truth chiefly to their 
standards, or to the clergy, may, in the comparison with its op- 
posite system, boast of securing a greater harmony of sentiment 
Mm unessentials, but must own to a less intelligent and pro- 
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gressive condition of the popular mind, in relation to the great 
mass of religious knowledge. After all, the steadiness of the 
one may hold in check the extravagance of the other, while, 

at the same time, the spring and vigor of the latter may be 
essential to the complete vitality of the former. It may not 
be amiss in this place to refer to our recollection of a conver- 
sation in past times, with a prelate of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of the United States, respecting the claims of Episco- 
pacy ; he, as usual, manifesting an earnest desire to see all 
christian denominations embraced within the pale of thatchurch. 

Aside from the apostolic claims of that church, he urged its 
peculiar adaptation to form the graces of christian character 
in their due symmetry and proportions. ‘The ground of prefer- 
ence, thus advanced in favor of the Episcopal order, was in 
relation to the more evangelical churches of that order, cheer- 
fully admitted by the advocate for a diversity of denomina- 
tions, to exist in fact. Yet he averred, that whole system to be 
endangered by a tendency to stagnation : and asked, in turn, 
where would have been’ the evangelical character of those 
churches, and the vital spirit which was then beginning to 
breathe throughout the entire system of Episcopacy, but for the 
action upon that system of the other denominations? The bish- 
op, in his answer, candidly conceded, that the most effective pie- 
ty of his own church might be traced to the antecedent active 
spirit of certain other denominations. If the factsare such asthese 
mutual concessions suppose, they form but one illustration of an 
entire class of influences pervading christendom, through whose 
efficacy the virtues of every distinct order are held back from 
degeneracy, and the blemishes of each distinct system restored 
to soundness. In short, as in matters of human concernment, 

the adage, “ that in a multitude of counselors there is safety,” 

is acknowledged, and owes its authority to that known pro- 
cess in the action of mind upon mind, in virtue of which the 
misconceptions and weaknesses of individuals are countervailed 
by the discernment and sound opinions of the body, and the 
eliminated judgment thus comes out weighty and pure, — 
the gold purged from admixture with the baser metals ; 

in things that relate to salvation, and the pure revealed faith, — 
matters which are the great and common concernment of 
all truly christian denominations,—it may be to the eye of 
God a clear and perfect certainty, that between the short com- 
ings of one, and the excesses of another, in articles of truth, 

or ‘duty not essential to salvation,—amid the resistance of steadi- 
ness to extravagance, and the impulse of zeal upon inaction, his 
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Providence is eliminating a purer, weightier, and happier 
consummation, than could, in present circumstances, be the 


These ideas advance the mind that acquiesces in them, one 
long stage on the high road to Christian Union. They land 
it in a position from which, clearly scanning, as on a map, the 
boundaries and relative situation of the nominal divisions of 
evangelical christendom, it may assure itself, that contentions, 
animosity, and sectarian controversy, have no necessary con- 
nection with the imaginary dividing lines of different denomi- 
nations, any more than the wars of contending nations have 
with their geographical boundaries. An incidental connection 
in both instances there is—not, however, a necessary one; so 
far from it, that without the disturbance of a boundary, or ‘the 
change of a name, let but some heavenly influence breathe 
abroad, driving before it, from our religious atmosphere, pride, 
selfishness, and carnal and criminal passion, and at once the 
pure light of peace, as well as joy, would rest upon all, as 


At this point we pause to impress anew on the readers’ mem- 
ory the two principal positions on which we have labored, 
and to illustrate still more their use and application. 
positions are, first, that neither denominational diversities of 
sentiment in minor doctrines of religion, (between which 
minor doctrines and the substance of the gospel, a discrimina- 
ting line of demarkation will hereafter be attempted,) nor a 
zealous adherence and attachment to those diversities, consti- 
tute of themselves sectarianism in any bad sense of that term : 
nor need both united divide or weaken unity of spirit among 


These 


second- 


ly, that those denominational divisions and names which are 
founded upon such diversities of doctrinal sentiment on mi- 
nor points, do not in their own nature constitute sectarian— 
that is to say, schismatic separations ; so far from it, that it 
does not even belong to man to assert, that an external unity 
of names, forms, and ecclesiastical organizations, is, ina 
world like this, attainable or desirable. ‘The use and applica- 
tion of these positions,—if, as we think, they are true and 
clear,—is, to bear together on this one point; that if unity 
of spirit has a powerful tendency, as it undeniably has, to work 
out union of action between those who maintain that inward 
unity, its action need not be hindered for a moment by the 
presence and continuance of unessential or external diversities. 
‘lhe mind which has been accustomed, during its ardent aspira- 
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tions aftersuch a union, tolook repiningly atthe heapsof rubbish, 
that lie around the christian ecclesiastical system,—as if ages 
only could remove what ages have accumulated,—may naturally 
experience, if it embraces the foregoing views, something of the 
feeling of emancipation. 'They at once remove an incubus of 
disquietude : and that universal, sympathetic force, which binds 
one child of God to every other, is left to act with a more free and 
sensible vigor. Congregated mindsthus acting without restraint, 
think of union as of an instinct. Knowing no wide separations 
in their substantial objects, they cannot make any in their com- 
mon efforts. Union in a substantial common faith, is a light 
which, to their view, conceals minor diversities, that the dark- 
ness only could disclose. Hach brings his individual emotions, 
and binds them with the others into the great law of the saints’ 
communion. Every one, to his isolated efforts, adds the vigor 
and the enjoyment of fellowship in labor. ‘Their diversities 
of views are many, but the desires of all are parallel,—all, as 
one, are aiming to spread the truth, pure as revealed from heav- 
en. ‘Their orand design is co- incident, —to convert the world 
to God. ‘Their individual exertions, like waters flowing to- 
wards one exit, and in one channel, cannot refrain from min- 
gling. 

Thus in the fellowship and sympathy of new-born minds, 
we find a principle of affinity, which, just in proportion as the 
wide-spread medium of spiritual emotion becomes purified, will 
draw all classes of true christians nearer and still nearer, until 
the practical ends even of external unity shall be fulfilled. It 
is a law whose force even now has become developed under 
various forms, and one which will as surely bring round its 
full consummation as the solar gravitation will bring round, 
in their full cycle, the returns of the planets. Like that con- 
cealed vitality which renews the summer verdure, it seems des- 
tined, under the warm influences of the present age, to shoot 
forth into a thousand divinely constituted colors and expan- 
sions. but in the unavoidable concurrence of diversities with 
a substantial common faith, what may we suppose will be the 
extent and the basis of that union and co-operation in the 
common cause, which shall form a practical reconcilement of 
those diversities? One thing respecting that basis, is certain : 
it cannot be expected to be conventional or of human device. 
It must, like the forest on the mountains, stand in the strength 
and irregularity of a native and self-established growth. Like 
the English constitutional law, it will be a basis of usages, 
events, and acknowledged practice,—not the result of a definite 
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and express legislation. Yet it must be under the invigora- 
ting influence of light, that its growth will come forward : 
and it must be upon the sound principles of intelligent reli- 
gion, that it will find lasting support :—it is therefore a proper 
theme for discussion, a proper subject of scrutiny. The in- 
quiry is both practical and momentous,—What will be, what 
ought to be, the basis of christian union and co-oper ation ? 

As this subject i is in its nature complicated, it may be satis- 
factory to our readers, before proceeding further, to have a con- 
nected view, both retrospective and prospective, of the main 
points embraced in this discussion. Our author, it will be re- 
membered, has insisted strongly on the duty and necessity of 
christian union, and the sin and evil of sectarianisin; laying 
down a few simple principles, but without attempting or design- 
ing to follow out their operation. But we, assuming as estab- 
lished, the existence of a principle of spiritual unity among 
all the followers of Christ, have proposed to follow out the op- 
eration of that inward principle to its termination in external 
results, and to inquire into the hindrances it must encounter ; 
into the possibility of its early consummation in outward union ; 
into the necessity and the prospective extent, nature, and 
proper basis of that union, and into the means of its establish- 
ment. In thus tracing a known principle out to its effects, 
no method has appeared more direct, than to look first at 
the determining and the modifying circumstances which 
enter into its operation. In the present case, the determining 
circumstances are, the substantial agreement in faith, the com- 
mon principles of christian character, the similar hopes and 
aims of all members of the christian body; the modifying 
circumstances are, their partial diversities of doctrine and their 
established external separations. We shall arrange our prom- 
inent ideas under the following distinct heads : 

First, By considering the distinction between sectarianism 
and denominational views and attachments, and by inspecting 
closely the mutual action of the different denominational di- 
versities of the existing evangelical, ecclesiastical bodies, we 
have found reason to conclude, that in this case those modify- 
ing circumstances cannot, by their own force merely, impair 
the principle of the heart, "—the inward unity of spirit. 

Secondly, 'This inward unity, if existing in some good mea- 
sure, will, we have said, by its force and natural operation, work 
out an external christian union in action and efforts ; but of 
what kind, on what basis, or to what extent, has not as yet been 
shown. Yet it has been argued, that external diversity may 
Vor. IX. 11 
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perhaps be favorable to purity, and (as is implied) to inward 
christian unity. As a consequence, it follows, that perfect ex- 
ternal wnity is not essential to perfect external wnion,—the 
first pertaining to form, the last to action. 

Thirdly, We have propounded an inquiry into the extent 
and nature of christian union, and its proper basis. We de- 
sign, under this head, to show, that these must consist, to a cer- 
tain extent, with external diversity; so that without mer- 
ging denominational peculiarities, while the discordances of 
sentiment which have occasioned them remain, they shall al- 
low full scope to every man in his own personal sphere, for the 
expression of his sentiments upon all doctrines, whether essen- 
tial, non-essential, or merely philosophical. 

Fourthly, We shall prove the necessity of external chris- 
tian union, (not unity,) both to the life of inward spiritual 
unity, and to the outward efficacy of all christian efforts to con- 
vert the world. 

Fifthly, We shall exhibit the nature of this union, as being 
the spontaneous development of that inward principle and 
desire, by which every christian will be moved and impelled 
to spread the saving faith, irrespectively of his own minor 
peculiarities ; although in his own private capacity, if he see 
fit, zealously retaining and maintaining those peculiarities. 

Lastly, We shall attempt a line of demarkation between the 
substantial and the minor or relatively unimportant doctrines 
of the gospel. In other words, we propose to exhibit definite- 
ly, the meaning of the phrase, evangelical christians. 

After this general epitome, we now proceed with the inqui- 
ry already propounded under our third head, as to the extent 
and the basis of union. 

We here revert to our author, for the sake of a clear under- 
standing. His language, as before quoted, is this: “ My posi- 
tion is, that, in their efforts to spread the gospel among man- 
kind, christians should seek to propagate * * * * their common 
faith, not their sectarian peculiarities; what they agree, not 
what they differ in; what unites, not what divides them. To 
be, if possible, yet more explicit, I mean to say, and shall 
attempt to prove, that their object should be to propagate, 
not both what they agree and what they differ in; but what 
they agree in, exclusively of what they differ in.” 'The sen- 
tence which we have put into italics, if literally interpreted, 
would enjoin believers not to set forth, in their public teaching, 
such shades of doctrine and sentiment as they know would be 
disputed by either class of their evangelical brethren. Our 
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author, however, if we understand him, means to say just 
this: that every christian’s principal endeavor, to the exclu- 
sion of all private or party designs, ought to be the propa- 
gation of saving truth ; and ought to spring from a spirit, 
that prepares him heartily to give support to any measures 
really adapted to spread a knowledge of saving truth, even 
though constituted in total independence of his own cherish- 
ed shades of faith. It must be admitted, that our author’s 
sentiment is not very closely limited, in the wording of this 
last interpretation. Other passages, however, from the same 
work, countenance such a meaning. Besides, the sentiment, 
if carried beyond this, would seem to complicate and embar- 
rass needlessly, and in fact, oppressively, every co-operative 
design of the christian world. A basis of christian union fixed 
in conformity with it, would then become inaccessible by rea- 
son of the conditions that would surround it. Let, for exam- 
ple, measures of co-operation between a Methodist and a Cal- 
vinist, be proposed upon such a basis ;—-excluding, of course, the 
latter from ever teaching his received. doctrine of the saints’ 
final perseverance, and the former from delivering to his con- 
verts, as a guard against apostacy, his own accepted idea, that 
a child of God is sometimes left to fall from grace into a ‘final 
and irrecoverable condemnation ;—both would stand aloof from 
the proposal. Both would feel, that a christian minister’s com- 
mission extendeth not to the binding up of revealed truth, in 
any article whatsoever. Both would proclaim, "That which 
was delivered unto me by our Lord Jesus Christ, the same will 
1,in my full and righteous acceptation thereof, deliver unto all. 
Sull, both, without an inconsistency, might add, We dissent 
not from any means, however independent of our peculiar 
sentiments, for propagating the gospel ; we will co-operate in 
distributing the bible, without note or ‘comment, or any other 
published ‘writings proclaiming those doctrines of salvation, 
which we all own to be essential ; we are ready to encourage 
good works among our brethren of every name; will assist 
their charities ; will aid their colleges; and, even at the ex- 
pense of our minor disagreements, will give of our property to 
uphold their ministers and missionaries, both at home and in 
heathen countries. And, thus doing, we would exhort them 
to use the privilege and freedom of Christ's ministers, 
and preach for salvation, and for edification, on all points, 
on and small, according to what they judge the will of Christ 
to be. 


The particular points cited in the above illustration, from 
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among the doctrinal diversities of the age, are not, perhaps, 
the most prominently adapted of any that might be specified, 
to alarm their adherents in view of a proposal for their volun- 
tary extinguishment. If so, they are by so much the better 
suited to the purpose for which they were cited. But there 
exist points, with respect to which the proposal to extinguish 
comes to a bare absurdity ; points of practice, for example, of 
which one is the negation of the other, and which stand op- 
posed, like mural precipices, with a chasm between. Shall the 
entire project of christian union be delayed until the question, 
for example, relating to infant-baptism, shall become so chan- 
ged, that the Baptist shall meet the Pedo-Baptist, in a truce 
of denominational diversities—until the first, contrary to his 
present faith, can baptise his children; or, until the last, in 
contravention to his present hope, can let go what he now es- 
teems the birth-right of his children? ‘The proposal comes, as 
was asserted, to a “bare absurdity. 

Again, we ask, What conceivable basis of union can be es- 
tablished—to the exclusion, be it observed, of denominational 
peculiarities, between the Baptist who practices immersion, and 
those who baptise by sprinkling—unless by the adherents of 
the one practice unreservedly coming upon the ground of the 
other? Or, to give one additional example, drawn from the 
clashing of certain ecclesiastical questions, how could it be 
expected of the disciple of exclusive Episcopacy—evangelical 
though he may be—to join hands with his non-conforming 
brethren in seeking to propagate “ what they agree in, exclu- 
sively of what they differ in?” Why, he cannot do it but by 
ceasing to assert his church’s valued prerogative ; by ceding 
practically, all the points at issue, and, in fact, coming with all 
his apostolic claims about him upon the ground of parity. 

Let it further be observed, that the unwillingness with which 
religionists, in these and numerous other instances, would 
meet the proposal to merge their discordant minor views, must 
not be confounded with sectarianism, nor with a defect of 
spiritual graces, nor even witha low estimate of the value 
and obligation of christian unity and union. Often it would 
be only one form of pure attachment to the truth. In most in- 
stances, perhaps, it could not be removed, even by an intense 
desire after concord, nor the most elevated regard for the in- 
terests of Christ’s kingdom, so long as the dissentient views of 
the different parties “should remain unreconciled. F or, al- 
though the points py which evangelical christians differ, 
possess but a small relative importance, when compared with 
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the points upon which they agree; still, the former have an 
intrinsic moment which ought not to be forgotten, or 
under-estimated. The minor ‘points of faith, as respects the 
soul that has embraced them, not only consist with, but are 
concurrent with, and auxiliary to, the essential doctrines of 
that faith. Sometimes they lend their hue to the entire sys- 
tem. ‘The soul rejoices in their light, or it takes warning from 
their frown. ‘They wing the messages of mercy, or they 
feather the shafts of conviction. Every believer holds these 
minor points as articles essential—not, indeed, to the saving 
efficacy of his faith, but to its completeness and symmetry. If 
they have, as he believes, a place in the divine revelations, he 
has rightly judged, that they make salvation to prosper in ‘the 
earth, and is justly jealous over his freedom in them. 

It is plain, therefore, that no man could consistently pledge 
himself to silence respecting even minor subjects of religious 
belief. The voice of God within forbids it. We would even 
carry the assertion further. We conceive the same prohibition 
to extend over a ground not pertaining strictly to the province 
either of faith or of revelation, although acknowledged to be 
within that of truth, in its largest acceptation. There is a dis- 
tinct and wide field of exhaustless riches, which lies around the 
divine revelations; and within which even christians of the same 
denominational peculiarities, who can travel together without 
debate from Genesis to the Revelations, separate into widely 
different quarters. It is a region where creatures are privi- 
leged, in the reverent use of the light within them, to pry into 
the mysteries of God’s will, to study the reasonabless, the con- 
sistency, and the purposes of revealed religion—one into which 
superior beings enter, if we may so judge from Peter’s expres- 
sion, “ into which things the angels desire to look”—a field 
which, however known in heaven, is called on earth, Divine 
Philosophy. It is by research in this ‘field, that christians hope to 
illuminate their own faith, and to justify to men some of the 
more obscure points of revelation. God himself, having ended 
his inspired communications, woulda have all christians come 
to a better understanding thereof, by following in this field 
their different paths, and bringing together all their detached 
glimpses of newly-discovered truth, to develop the full order, 
harmony, and proportions of his spiritual kingdom. Around 
this region’s wide expanse, now so needlessly disturbed by 
sectarian agitations, Christian Union must draw its circle ; but 
so as to leave free the range of eager and adventurous discov- 
ery. Let no sectarian bigotry on the one hand, nor hasty zeal 
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for composing disputes on the other, proclaim restrictive en- 
actments over this domain of thought ; where truth, by her own 
edict, has made emancipation a right of the soil—subject only 
to this sovereign law, that the facts and the decrees of the 
Bible, whether ~ “explicable or not, by human reason, are to be 
received in form and substance, as delivered ; and that in virtue 
oftheir independent authority. ‘The plain distinction between 
tenets merely philosophical, and those tenets which go to com- 
pose, or characterise the system of religious belief, properly so 
called, seems to be yet in the dark to many serious minds, 
that have taken alarm at the advancing symptoms of the 
age. Sectarians seem not yet to understand, that even a pal- 
pable error in the modes of illustrating the consistency of sep- 
arate revealed truths, may differ widely from an error as to 
the signification of the truths themselves. It would be a hope- 
ful sign for christian union, were a knowledge of this plain dis- 
tinction gaining ground. But this fruitful and important 
theme, relating | to what we have called Divine Philosophy, we 
cannot dwell upon further. It is here introduced, simply, to 
remind ourselves, as advocates of Christian Union, of the light 
which that philosophy may shed upon religion, and to suggest 
a salutary caution, opposed to any project of securing that 
object by repressing the upward flight of intelligence and in- 
quiry. No minister of the truth can be supposed so rash as to 
bind iiimself to any system which does not make the individ- 
ual’s own judgment to be arbiter, in every instance, of what 
he shall utter. 

We may now re-state, in brief, the general and important 
conclusion to which this head of our discussion tends. It is 
this: Whatever may be, in other respects, the ultimate basis 
on which christians will unite in their efforts to propagate 
christianity, it must, while it restricts its agents to the exclu- 
sive object of spreading the saving knowledge of the gospel, 
allow to every one full freedom of expression and discussion ; 
not only concerning the substantial faith, but also, unessential 
shades of doctrine, and illustrations of philosophy. In short, it 
will be such as to curtail no one liberty now exercised, except 
the liberty of sectarian strife and contention. 

We now pass on to the fourth head of this discussion—the 
necessity of an external union among christians. 

The direct inquiry which was proposed, What ought to be 
the extent and basis of union among evangelical denominations ? 
remains yet to be answered. And we expect our answer to 
satisfy the reader, just in proportion to the distinctness of his 
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own apprehensions of the propriety and necessity of the union 
spoken of, and no further. This, each one should be apprised 
of, in the outset, who is disposed to ask—as many a reader 
may—“ What, after all, is the imperative call for a formal union? 
What more is needed, than for each distinctive class of chris- 
tians, retaining its own favorite opinions, modes, and practices, 
but dropping all interference on those points with other classes, 
to pursue in quietness its own steady course?’ ‘These ques- 
tions are plausible. 'They propound a state of harmony in the 
christian church, far exceeding its present condition. If ever 
that state of harmony can be attained, much will have been 
accomplished. But it would not meet the two-fold exigency of 
the church—that which respects its own spiritual state, and 
that which respects its power to accomplish, throughout this 
world, the great work which the Lord of the Church Univer- 
sal has committed to their hands. The union contemplated 
must be adequate to this two-fold exigency, or it will be itself 
so partial as to need renewal. 

And first, as respects the church, in its own spiritual con- 
dition. How light soever may be the value set by individuals 
upon oneness among christians, Christ certainly did not esti- 
mate it cheaply. He placed it among the elementary graces. 
His prayer for all his followers was, “that they all may be 
one, even as we are one.” His apostles followed in the same 
path. 'They exhorted the disciples, every where, to be “ of one 
mind”—*“ to mind the same things’—‘ to love one another.” 
Expressions like these intimate an active circulation of the 
affections from brother to brother, and from church to church, 
far exceeding any moving principle, that could animate a sys- 
tem of isolated and merely non-interfering christian effort. 
Yet, to that system comes the state of things propounded in the 
inquiries under consideration—a state which, as we said be- 
fore, does indeed excel the present experience of our times, 
but which, if it could exist, would fall far short of the exigen- 
ces of the church—far short of our Lord’s requirements. But 
could that state of things exist? We judge, not long: for the 
same spirit proceeding from God, which moves each separate 
ecclesiastical organization to love and fellowship within itself, 
does, by the very nature of his moving efficacy, establish be- 
tween all such collective bodies, an attractive sympathy and 
influence ; as, under the order of the solar system, planets are 
solicited to each other by the same law which binds them to 
the sun. The supposed state of things is self-destroying. 
Separate churches, moved internally by an active zeal, yet 
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keeping cautiously apart, lie at an unstable medial line be- 
tween sectarianism and christian union. Like ships, on the 
margin of a whirling eddy, they will either be sucked into the 
center, or thrown off upon the still and placid waters. 

We own, that conclusions formed simply by reasoning and 
reflection, leave the mind far less impressed with a feeling of 
reality, than the same conclusions, if derived from the expe- 
rience and trial of events in which the mind itself has been an 
actor. Still, in the light alone of reason and reflection, it is, 
we think, sufficiently apparent from the known dispositions 
which grace imparts to all renewed souls, and from the ac- 
knowledged duty of mutual love and fellowship, that no inde- 
pendent parallel systems of denominational effort to propa- 
gate religion, if actuated by the true spirit of Christ, can 
co-exist without a decided tendency to mingle and unite. MU 
they do not coalesce wholly, in form as well as in substance, 
it must be from the operation of separating causes, which 
trace themselves either to the frailty of human judgment, or 
io the remaining corruptions of the human heart, imperfectly 
sanctified as it is. Such separating causes are admitted to 
exist in the prevalent denominational diversities of name, 
form, and doctrine. In a church composed of sinless beings, 
these diversities would never have arisen to disarrange its 
unity, although, in our own view, it is not for man to say, 
whether, in the past and present frail condition of religious 
society, a partial and unessential diversity may not be more 
desirable than a mere external unity, unsustained by a cor- 
responding internal and special operation of grace. These 
external and unessential diversities, we have shown, cannot be 
merged or extinguished by conventional or deliberative enact- 
ments; yet we have treated of them as in themselves but 
feeble and diminutive checks to the universal and active ope- 
ration of brotherly love among the saints of every name. 
Further: we have aimed to show how this brotherly love, 
when active, finds its spontaneous development in a christian 
union in efforts to convert the world, as perfect as circumstan- 
ces will admit. On the other hand, we have just now assert- 
ed, that this christian union is an essential instrument of per- 
fecting that mutual brotherly love—that spiritual unity which 
Christ demands among his churches. We urge this as a fun- 
damental and elementary reason why the union adverted to 
should, and must be consummated. And if it is true, that 
unity of spirit has an essential connection, both as effect and 
cause, with outward christian union; then the propriety and 
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necessity of the latter must be matter of imperative con- 
viction. 

Again: the two-fold exigency which creates the necessity of 
external union in the church, has relation to the grand effort 
imposed upon christians, of converting the world to God, and 
their consequent need of all the moral power which they can 
command. In the view thus far taken of that exigency, our 
thoughts have been fixed upon the individual and private ne- 
cessities of the church,—its own need of grace, of spiritual affec- 
tions, of holy effort and brotherly unity, considered as the 
necessary means of its own conquest over sin, and final recep- 
tion into the happiness and holiness of immortal life. But for 
the view now to be taken, we turn from the spiritual wants of 
the church to those of the world. Henceforward, we look at 
christians not so much in the posture of mortals working out 
their own salvation, as that of living instruments appointed 
for salvation to souls whose congregated numbers exceed their 
own by a ratio of multitudes to one. The world, although 
unconscious of it, has interests involved in the spiritual con- 
dition of the church, that are as vital as those of the church 
itself. ‘he presence or the absence of that spiritual unity,— 
which fulfils the command of Christ, invigorates every grace, 
works out union of effort, and is, in turn, maintained by the 
binding force of that union, —makes, to the world, all the dif- 
ference between a sleeping ‘church and a church awake ; be- 
tween a church victorious and a church only half executing 
the commands of its leader. Thus union in the church acts 
on the world through the church’s own spiritual medium. 

Again : the necessity which is felt universally among men 
for union, order, and concentrated effort, in every enterprise in- 
volving complicated interests and grand results, falls infinitely 
short of that necessity which the ‘church, upon two distinct 
grounds, may justly realize. For, first, the ‘church, by division, 
not only, as in any common undertaking, loses the efficacy of 
combined effort ; but relinquishes the spiritual instrument di- 
vinely committed to its hands, and expressly designated by the 
Savior as best adapted to its exigencies,—that is, unity of spirit. 
“ By this,” said Christ, “ shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye love one another.” ‘This is that love which works 
out union of action among christians, and is itself in turn 
wrought thereby into new perfections. But, secondly, if the de- 
mand for union , order, and concentration of effort, rises with the 
magnitude and complicated nature of an undertaking, what limit 
shall that demand be conceived to stop at, when the underta- 
Von. TX. 12 
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king is co-extensive with the conversion of the world? Were 
ever order, concentration, and union, so indispensable to any 
body of operatives or adventurers, however hard beset, as they 
are to the church militant ; to which, even now, may be appli- 
ed that which, on one memorable occasion, was said of God’s 

ancient people,—that Israel was pitched before their adver- 
saries like two little flocks of kids, while the Syrians filled 
the country? A work which is to give employment to sepa- 
rate and distinct institutions for breaking down vices and vio- 
lence at home, and barbarism abroad, ‘and for pouring intel- 
ligence on the mind of infancy and age,—a work which has 
to do with nations and languages by scores, with stations by 
hundreds, with agents by thousands, with volumes by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and which, under God, is to find its ac- 
complishment by combining the individual efforts of zeal, of 
liberality, and of piety, by millions upon millions,—cannot be 
done at all without system, order, and concentration ; without, 
in short, complete obedience to the promptings of the heavenly 
spirit, leading to inward unity of heart and outward union of 
action. 

The only topic of discussion that remains, is the direct con- 
sideration of christian union, in its extent and proper basis. 
So much of this topic as relates to the question of what sub- 
stantial christianity is, as distinguished from those relatively 
unessential points of faith, which we have sometimes termed 
the minor doctrines,—and also so much as relates to the line 
of demarkation between evangelical churches and those of 
an opposite description, must be deferred to a future number of 
this work. In the explication of our remaining views, re- 
specting the great principle and basis of union, brevity i is ad- 
missible, in consequence of our previous ample discussion of 
the many contingent elements and limitations, that enter into 
the question. 

The basis of christian union admits of a two-fold conside- 
ration : first, in respect to its outward form, or practical devel- 
opment, which would, of course, conform to circumstances ; 
secondly, in respect to its principle or law, as binding alike, 
and without exception, each individual mind of the entire uni- 
ted mass. 

With respect to the outward form, to which christian union 
ought to be molded,—the particular line of operations, and 
kind of measures, in which it will, when complete, be mani- 
fested—it is not our purpose to speak at large. As an effect, 
clearly traceable to the force of holy principles and emotions, 
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drawing all believers to each other, and binding them to a mu- 
tual co-operation, we have already sufficiently considered it. 
That which ought now to be the specific object of attention, is, 
neither the form to which the system may be molded out- 
wardly, nor the spiritual principle, which gives the system life, 
but the mentally apprehended principle, which pervades and 
sways the mass; or, as we have termed it above, the law of 
the system. In other words, it is some intelligible proposition, 
which, if assented to by an evangelical believer, shall embrace 
him within that christian union, which is right, practicable, 
and efficient. We have already proved, that it cannot be any 
proposition, which implies the abandonment of denominational 
peculiarities, or imposes conventional restrictions on the mind, 
the lips, or the pen. What then can, and ought it to be? ‘To 
meet this question, we are prepared with an unhesitating re- 
ply. We give it, as proposed, in the form of a proposition. 
It is one, we conceive, which both merits and will receive as- 
sent; because it expresses only a plain christian duty, yet such 
a duty as, if heartily acknowledged and embarked in, can- 
not fail to land believers, however scrupulous in the mainte- 
nance of their denominational distinctions, upon a common 
ground of action. Our proposition is, that all believers, with- 
out exception or distinction, and irrespectively of all points of 
faith or practice, not essential to a substantial reception of 
the gospel, are required by Christ to lend a hearty co-opera- 
tion to all measures, that are adapted to extend the saving 
FAITH Of christianity, and promote saLVATION in the earth. 
To be explicit: this proposition implies a broader duty, than 
that of a believer’s lending his co-operation to all saving mea- 
sures which do not cm i with his own peculiarities. It 
assumes, that he is bound to co-operate in measures which do 
interfere with those peculiarities, provided, that, on the whole, 
there is reason to expect, through these measures, salvation to 
sinners, and triumph to the gospel, in any degree, either pre- 
sently or remotely. It does not intend, that any man shall 
yield, unless upon conviction, his minor views, or keep silence 
respecting them, or under-estimate their practical importance ; 
but it does intend, that he should use them solely as means 
subordinate to the substantial saving faith of the gospel ; 
and in like manner should assist in the use of any other means 
having a like subordination. Every man, supposing him to 
be exactly right, even in minor points, still is bound to send 
out the gospel, marred, if so it will be, by unessential errors, 
rather than withhold its essential provisions from souls that 
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are ready to perish. Our proposition is sustained by at least 
one demonstrative consideration: Christ revealed the minor 
points of faith, to be auxiliaries to the substantial gospel ; not 
to oppose themselves, as obstacles to its progress. No man, 
therefore, whether he is Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, or 
Presbyterian, can urge such minor points, to justify indiffer- 
ence to any measures, not consistent with them, that on the 
whole are saving in their tendency, without hazarding souls, 
for whem Christ has died. 

In tracing out the practical developments of the law, ex- 
pressed in our proposition, two prominent remarks have been 
suggested, of which a bare statement will suffice. 

First, Itis obvious, upon a slight reflection, that, under the 
operation of a law which binds all alike to a practical disre- 
gard of minor points, so far as they interfere with really saving 
measures, the internal and active principle of unity would 
spontaneously work out such an outward organization of the 
united christian body, as would, in fact, be clear of all inter- 
ference with the denominational peculiarities of either class. 
In other words, the resultant system would consist in the em- 
bodying and arranging means to carry out certain great princi- 
ples of faith and practice, to which every class assents, and 
which form, in truth, swbstantial christianity. It would confine 
strictly to those great principles all the agencies and opeya- 
tions; but leave to every individual’s conscience and discre- 
tion, the use of his own shades of doctrine, and modes of 
worship or government, to be employed simply as means for 
carrying those principles into effect. In the course of our 
discussion, there has been occasion, more than once already, 
to advert to the existence of certain wide diversities of prac- 
tice, which would sometimes restrict individuals from a direct 
personal co-operation : such diversities, for example, as would 
be thought to restrict the Baptist, or the exclusive Episcopa- 
lian, from uniting in the labors ofa missionary band, at the same 
station with his Presbyterian brother. It is obvious, upon re- 
flection, how, even in this case, the operation of the law pro- 
posed,—permitting brethren who are assimilated by like shades 
of sentiment and practice, to cluster in their own assembl 
and at their own points of action,—may, notwithstanding, bind 
all their assemblages and stations into one harmonious sys- 
tem: like a constellation, in which all are glorious, although 
one star differeth from another in glory. 

Secondly, It may not be an obvious, but it is nevertheless 
an experimental truth, that a concert of action, like that here 
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proposed, binding together in intimate union, christians of dif- 
ferent names, would disclose to the church at large the fact, 
that some reputed diversities of doctrine, of great notoriety, 
are diverse only in name. As a result of this discovery, there 
might arise a coalesceace more perfect, upon certain points, 
than we have, in the‘ present state of religious controversy, 
ventured to assume. Not less important is the additional con- 
sideration, that, in a state of spiritual wnity perfected in its 
natural result, external union, bigotry will have left its au- 
thoritative seat, and candor and humility will throw open all 
the windows and portals of thought, to the pure light and at- 
mosphere of the truth. ‘The religious mind of the age, in 
which all this shall be told as a reality, will make rapid ad- 
vances in divine knowledge. Opinions themselves will not 
remain stationary, but as they approach the truth more near- 
ly, will move towards each other ; and many diversities will 
meet in perfect reconciliation. ‘Thus, in fine, to sum up our 
whole subject in one sentence, the operation of a living spirit 
of unity, acting in the freedom of unshackled thought, and con- 
troled, as to opinions and modes, only by the law of holding 
every truth and duty at its proper station,—substantial as sub- 
stantial, minor as minor, and philosophical as philosophical 
merely,—and under this control working out a system of ex- 
ternal, active, and close union of aim and effort, among all the 
members of Christ’s true church ;—such an operation of such a 
spirit shall not only be the forerunner of God’s merciful de- 
signs towards mankind at large, but shall mold the church 
itself, externally, either into the perfect unity of heaven, or 
into such harmonious and uniform proportions, as shall con- 
stitute its nearest possible earthly resemblance. 

We must here close our remarks, for the present ; hoping to 
resume them hereafter, upon that interesting topic of our gen- 
eral subject, which relates to the distinguishing doctrines that 
constitute substantial christianity, and which are essential to 
evangelical religion. 
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Arr. VI.—Tue Sprritr oF THE AGE VIEWED IN RELA- 
TION TO THE DuTIES AND 'T'RIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


Ir has become a trite remark, that the age in which we live 
is distinguished by strong peculiarities. It has a character al- 
together its own. There is a mighty, commanding spirit in 
these times of ours, which we all feel, and which, we cannot 
doubt, is calling all the friends of God to peculiar duties, and 
also to peculiar trials. 

The design of the present article, is, to consider the spirit of 
the age in relation to the duties and trials of the christian 
ministry. 

1. In the first place, then, there is a strong tendency in the 
spirit of the times, to an excessive worldliness,—an all-ab- 
sorbing love of gain. In this country, more than in any oth- 
er, wealth forms the principal distinction of society. We have 
here no order of nobility, no hereditary honors, descending 
from parents to children. Every one is the framer of his own 
fortunes, the creator of his own distinctions. The conse- 
quence is, that well nigh the entire energies of our rising pop- 
ulation are turned into the single channel of getting wealth. 
This channel, for several years past, has been growing broader 
and deeper, and its current more and more rapid and resistless, 
and all seem bent upon rushing into it. It is a day of unparal- 
leled prosperity ; and in proportion as prosperity has increa- 
sed, the thirst for getting rich, or rising in the world, as the 
phrase is, has become insatiable. ‘This is the all-absorbing 
topic of thought and conversation. We meet with it in the 
stage-coach and in the social circle; in the office and behind 
the counter ; in the church too, and in the retirement of the 
family. There is, in a word, an untiring activity, a boundless 
worldly enterprise abroad among the people, which threatens 
to swallow up every other interest. 

The influence upon — iseminently unhappy. The 
world rises up between God and the soul, and the glories of 
eternity are held in dim eclipse. Here, especially, in our 
larger towns, is one of the greatest obstacles to the success of 
the ministry. Men everywhere appear to be in a hurry. 
Their spirits are up. High pressure is the order of the day ; 
and they can scarcely be made to pause long enough to listen 
to the message of the gospel, or to consider seriously their re- 
lation to God and another world. 
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The ministry itself, is, perhaps, less exposed than it former- 
ly was, to cumber itself with this world’s pursuits; burdened 
as it is with its own multiplied and most urgent duties. But 
it is called to breast the rising tide of worldliness among the 
people ; and to turn it back, so that they be not “drowned in 
destruction and perdition,” demands its mightiest and best di- 
rected efforts. 'eeble, common place, or dull prosaic essays, 
do not meet the exigency of the case. If men are borne on 
with great energy and decision in the pursuit of the world, 
they must be met with a corresponding energy and earnestness 
in the ministry, in order to arrest their attention, and turn their 
thoughts upon the things of their future peace. The fore- 
shadows of eternity must be cast over the attractions of the 
world, that men may be warned off from their idols, and made 
to feel, that other and higher objects demand their attention. 
At a day like this, when a spirit of pride and presumption, of 
prodigality and self-indulgence, is coming in like a flood, the 
ministry should be a living exhibition of holiness, dwelling 
near the throne, and moving to its duties, as under the powers 
of the world to come. It is called to throw itself, with all its 
abilities of warning and persuasion, between the world and the 
souls for whom it is appointed to watch, and to obstruct their 
progress to ruin, by bringing out and pressing upon the mind 
all the motives, that can be derived from God and his govern- 
ment, from the soul and eternity. ‘The church is to be 
plainly and faithfully told, that her greatest danger, at the pre- 
sent day, is from worldly prosperity ; and that if her wealth, 
instead of being used for the Lord, is allowed to accumulate in 
her coffers, or is employed to minister to the pride of life, it 
will eat as doth a canker, consume the vitals of her piety, and 
bring on spiritual imbecility, formalism, and death. Men of 
the world too, are to be told, in tones that shall reach the con- 
science and move the heart, that the tide on which they are em- 
barked is bearing them to perdition ; that if they will have 
the world as their portion, they must lose their souls, and lie 
down forever amid the torments of hell. Here the ministry is 
to be perfectly uncompromising and unsparing, and labor, by 
every means it can devise, to draw away its hearers from the 
din and dust of this world’s pursuits, that they may hear God’s 
voice, and be induced to prepare for the scenes to which they 
are hastening in eternity. 

2. The present is comparatively an enlightened age ; 
and is also marked with strong feeling and love of excite- 
ment. 'The learning of the present day is perhaps less pro- 
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found and critical, certainly less luminous and formal, than 
in some former times. But it is vastly more extended and 
practical. Great truths, which were once in the possession of 
only a few, are now the property of the many, and are diffusing 
their light and their influence among the great mass of the 
people. The consequenceis, that the minds of men are strongly 
excited on all subjects; and on none, perhaps, more than on 
religion. ‘There is a great deal of keen and vigorous thought 
bestowed on this, as well as on all other subjects. Not only 
is there much reading and thinking, and, consequently, much 
information among all classes of society; but there are, in 
most congregations, men of education, of high, cultivated in- 
tellects, who are accustomed to reason and think for themselves, 
and who give a tone to the habits of reasoning and thinking 
in others around them. 

The ministry, then, adapted to these times, must be an intel- 
ligent ministry, thoroughly taught itself, that it may be able 
to teach others. It must be qualified to exhibit religion, so as 
to commend it to a thinking, inquiring age. It must be able 
to bring out of its treasures, things new and old; to give to its 
ministrations a thoroughly intellectual and instructive charac- 
ter; reasoning with men, out of the scriptures, as Paul did; sta- 
ting and explaining the great doctrines and duties of religion, in 
their adaptation to the principles of the mind, to the increasing 
lights of the age, and to the character and wants of man: con- 
firming all by a clearness and force of argumentation, which 
the skeptic and the doubter can neither gainsay nor resist. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not of those who 
would substitute philosophy for the gospel, or literature for 
religion. No new doctrines are to be sought or expected from 
the bible; none are tobe received. The great, essential truths 
of the gospel are plain, are settled, and open to all. But will 
any one say, that no new aspects, relations, applications, or har- 
monies, can ever be discovered among old truths by study and 
prayer ; or that it is a vain thing to expect any better or more 
efficient method of exhibiting the gospel, and making it bear 
on the hearts and lives of men, than has generally prevailed ? 
Does the student of nature, as he pursues his investigations, 
find himself bending over a fountain, that every moment 
deepens beneath his gaze, disclosing new wonders and throwing 
up new treasures to his view ; and can it be believed, that the 
student of God’s word, that inexhaustible fountain of heavenly 
wisdom, has nothing new to learn? It is admitted by all, that 
many things in the bible are better understood now than they 
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were in the early ages of the church ; better than they were at 
the Reformation, and better than they were in our own country 
fifty years ago. And would it not be arrogant to pretend, that all 
wisdom is concentrated in the present age ; that the truths of 
religion, both in their form and expression, and in all their re- 
lations and bearings, are as perfectly understood now as they 
ever will or can be; or that any modification or change of 
them, hereafter, must be a modification and change for the 
worse ? Believe this who can. We say with the great Dr. 
Owen, “Let new light be derided, whilst men please ; he 
will never serve the will of God in his generation, who sees 
not beyond the line of foregoing ages.” Certain it is, that the 
ministry which would be useful in these times, which would 
sway the minds of men, and hold them in subjection to God 
and truth, is not a ministry which despises light, but which 
embraces it, from whatever quarter it comes, and is ready to 
turn all the improvements of the day to the increase of its 
power and influence for the conversion of men. At a time 
when there is so much earnestness and energy in the feelings 
and movements of men on all subjects, it is especially demand- 
ed of the ministry, that it be deeply and habitually conver- 
sant with the realities of God and eternity ; that the great 
doctrines and duties of the bible be brought out with clear- 
ness ; applied with skill and power, and followed out in all 
their ‘interesting relations and consequences. It is often said, 
indeed, that the taste of the day is for what is superficial and 
flashy, and that the people are impatient of thorough discus- 
cussion, when introduced into the pulpit. This we must think 
is a mistake ; or if true at all, is only true of the dry, scholas- 
tic, prosing kind of argumentation, which distinguished a form- 
erage. ‘I'here is, in general, no disinclination on the part of 
the people, to listen to luminous reasoning, and clear statements 
of truth ; to an argumentation that brings out and unfolds the 
verities of God, and which comes warm and glowing from the 
heart. On the contrary, in no age has there been a greater 
demand for this mode of presenting religious truth ; ; certainly 
none in which it was more needed, to oppose the progress of 
error, and give a right direction to "the vigorous stirrings and 
activities of mind which characterize the day i in which we live. 

3. There is a strong tendency in the spirit of the age, to 
carry opinions and measures, in relation to almost all sub- 
jects, to opposite extremes. ‘This is the natural result of the 
powerful excitement that is abroad in the community. Many 
seem impatient of the sobriety of intelligence, of the calmness 
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of wisdom, of the slow and sure results of enlightened perse- 
verance in well-doing. They demand hasty, violent action. 
They think and act under the impulse of passion and strong 
feeling, in disregard of general principles ; and therefore often 
think inaccurately and act unwisely, pushing their conclu- 
sions and their measures to an extreme. Others, to avoid 
what they call the fanaticism of the times, rush into the oppo- 
siteextreme. ‘They are so cautious, and prudent, and calcula- 
ting, that they accomplish nothing in the reformation of man ;— 
and for them, the world might go down to ruin unwarned and 
unpitied. It seems to be forgotten by these two opposite classes, 
that truth, hating all extremes, has her home in the middle 
‘ground, and that if they would walk in her light, they must 
make nearly equal concessions, and confess that both are wrong. 
Instead of which, they keep up a constant hostility to each 
other, and are continually pressing each other further and fur- 
ther from the middle ground of truth and right. In illustra- 
tion, take a few facts. 'The true doctrine of temperance, no 
doubt, is abstinence, viewed as a common drink, from all that 
intoxicates. But not satisfied with this, some have pushed the 
matter so far, as to exclude wine as an element in the Lord’s 
supper. ‘This has thrown others into a fierce opposition to 
the whole cause of temperance, and into a freer use of wine, it 
is said, than before the “ wine question” was agitated. 

A few individuals, in the heat of unenlightened ignorance 
and misguided zeal, have become Perfectionists. Forthwith a 
cry is heard from another quarter, warning the community 
against the dangerous tendency of certain doctrines, and the 
great evil of being righteous overmuch. 

In some parts of our country, measures have been adopted 
in connection with revivals of religion, which have resulted 
in much disorder and mischief. Now in many cases, there 
seems to be a tendency, and, at present, we think the strongest 
and most dangerous tendency, to reject all measures, and even 
revivals themselves, as if of doubtful, if not of positively perni- 
cious influence. Both parties are unquestionably wrong. 
One would run all religion into extravagance and wildness ; 
the other would lock it up in the ice of formalism and dead- 
ness. 

If fears have been entertained, lest in certain quarters lax 
doctrines should be introduced into our churches, doctrines 
tending to semi-Pelagianism and Arminianism, by making too 
much of man’s ability, and too little of the Holy Spirit’s 
agency ; the question may now fairly be asked, whether there 
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is not, in certain other quarters, a tendency to the opposite ex- 
treme,—the extreme of ultra-Calvinism, which is in fact Fatal- 
ism, making man a mere machine, and the work of the Spirit 
in regeneration physical and creative ? 

On the agitated and awfully interesting subject of slavery, 
the same two extremes are observable. If there are some, who, 
in the heat of their zeal, would hasten and increase the fires 
of that dark and terrible cloud, that hangs along the southern 
horizon; there are others who wouldturnaway the moral con- 
ductors, that are needed to draw off the thunders of that cloud, 
and would leave it to accumulate its lightnings till it burst, 
and pour down its angry contents upon our land, and sweep 
all away by acommon ruin. Or, to speak without a figure, 
if there are some few who are disposed to be rash and violent 
in their opposition to slavery, there are others, and these the 
many, who commit the far greater error of refusing to discuss 
the subject, and think to hide the danger by shutting their eyes 
to it. 

What now is the great duty of the ministry, in relation to 
this tendency to extremes, which forms so prominent a feature 
in the spirit of the times? Let it guard most carefully against 
falling into extremes on either side. If, on the one hand, the 
ministry is offended at what is old and established, and hastily 
adopts what is new, whether in doctrine or in measures ; it will 
quickly forfeit the confidence and respect of an enlightened 
community, and sink into neglect and contempt. On the oth- 
er hand, if fixed in its track, and stereotyped in its modes of 
thought and action, the ministry sturdily resists every tenden- 
cy to innovation, and rejects whatever is new in sentiment and 
practice, just because it is new : ; then is it certain, that in an 
age like this, it cannot long retain its influence : it must lose 
its hold on the moving elements of society, fall into the back 
sround, and be laid aside as useless. Here, it is believed, is 
one great danger to which many ministers and christians are 
exposed, at the present day. They have such a horror of eve- 
ry thing, that is unlike to what they have been accustomed, 
that they cannot accommodate themselves to the spirit and de- 

mands of the times, and so are swept down and left in the rear, 
and spend the rest of life in complaining of the extravagance 
and errors of the age. 

The ministry, that would adapt itself to times like these, 
must be wise, considerate, self-balanced, and independent ; 
standing at an equal remove from ultraism of every kind ; not 
losing its temper, or spending its strength in directly resisting 
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the moving spirit of the age, but throwing itself upon its cur- 
rent, that it may the better guide and control it. It must in no- 
wise yield to the narrow, clanish spirit of the day; nor com- 
mit itself to party of any kind. Seeking for and acting on the 
wisdom which is from above, it must keep its eye open upon 
the whole wide field of labor, and be ready to discover and to 
adopt every item of truth, and every hopeful expedient of 
usefulness, from whatever quarter they may come. In a word, 
the ministry, that would hold on its way, and be permanently 
useful in these conflicting times, must plant itself on the mid- 
dle ground of truth and right, ‘and be willing to stand there 
alone, if need be, with the waves beating on either side ; not 
doubting, that when the dust and the smoke of controversy 
and strife have passed away, they who occupy this ground 
will be found nearest to the standard of the bible. 

4. Another characteristic of the age is, a strong tendency 
to disunion and contention among pr ofessing christians. 
When, a few years since, our great national societies were 
formed, and christians of the same and of different denomina- 
tions, were seen mingling their counsels and their prayers on 
the same platform, the hope was indulged, that the day of sec- 
tarian discord and jealousy was drawing to a close; and that 
soon the glorious sight would be seen of a cordial fellowship 
and co-operation among all the friends of the Redeemer. 
Scarcely a speech was made or a sermon preached, on public 
occasions, having any reference to the subject, which did not 
predict the speedy downfall of bigotry, and the reign of mu- 
tual confidence and love. But how sadly has this hope been 
disappointed? Since that time, the angel of discord has light- 
ed down upon the land, and shed over the churches and the 
ministry an unwonted measure of the spirit of alienation and 
strife. Contentions may almost be said to be the order of the 
day. Wespeak not here of the jealousy and estrangement 
which so lamentably prevail among christians of different de- 
nominations ; but of the divisions and alienations which, to a 
most humiliating degree and alarming manner prevail, in ma- 
ny cases, among members of the same denomination. Differ- 
ent detachments of the same army are seen marching in op- 
posite directions, and often because they do not step just alike, 
or do not pronounce some difficult word just alike, making 
fierce and wasting war upon each other. ‘l'here is abroad in 
the community a strange spirit of jealousy and suspicion; a 
wonderful sensibility to error and to every thing that looks 
like error. ‘The slightest change of phraseology, or any nov- 
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elty in the manner of stating and defending the doctrines of 
the gospel, at once excitesalarm. Heresy is scented from afar. 
It is snuffed up in the wind, and even the suspicion of it is 
marked and whispered about till it becomes orave reality, and 
is deemed sufficient ground for withholding confidence and 
fellowship. Hence the christian community is very greatly 
broken up into parties, formed into combinations and clans, 
each under its own leaders, and devoted to its own measures 
of self-advancement. Hence ministers of tried integrity and 
of great usefulness, are placed under the ban of suspicion, and 
arraigned before ecclesiastical tribunals, and suspended from 
the discharge of their sacred duties. It is humiliating, it is 
sorrowful, even to name these things; but they characterize 
the spirit ‘of the times, and the ministry is called to consider 
them, and to decide how it ought to act in view of them. And 
how ought a minister of Christ to act in reference to this fea- 
ture of the age? Let him take his first lesson on his knees, 
from the lips of his divine Master, and ask how he would be 
pleased to have his servants fall out by the way, and wake up 
contention and strife in the household of faith. Let him es- 
pecially expel from his own bosom every thing like a narrow, 
sectarian, jealous spirit ; be large and noble in his feelings, and 
fill his mind with that heavenly grace which suffers long and 
is kind; seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 
Let him be ambitious to belong to no party but the party of 
the good and the faithful; and while he stands by the truth, 
and kindly and fearlessly maintains it, “let him be no heresy- 
hunter; and very slow and deeply sorrowful in secret places, 
should he be, to become a heresy-finder.” 

It should be remembered, that in this nineteenth century 
some latitude of thought and belief must be allowed, or there 
can be no peace in the church. And while the great essential 
doctrines of the bible are truly held, and those who bold them 
are seen to be honestly and faithfully engaged in their Mas- 
ter’s work, with manifest tokens of his approbation ; it should 
be felt to be a crime of no ordinary magnitude, to obstruct 
their usefulness and impair the public confidence in them, by 
raising against them the suspicion of unsoundness in the faith, 
or calling them off from their work to defend themselves against 
the charge of heresy. Against nothing, it appears to us, ought 
a minister to be more carefully on his guard, at the present day, 
than the spirit of separation and party, that is abroad in the land. 
The prevalence of this spirit threatens todesolate our churches ; 
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to paralize our benevolent institutions, and to grieve the spirit 
of holiness and peace to abandon the work “of revival and 
conversion, which a few years since appeared to be so happily 
begun. It is at this moment doing more to injure the religion of 
Christ, and cause the enemies of ‘the Lord to blaspheme, than 
all the infidelity in the land. Let the ministers of Jesus and 
all christians sit at his feet and learn of him, and give no coun: 
tenance in feeling or in act, to measures which are adapted to 
stir up strife among those who are fellow-laborers and workers 
together with God, for the salvation of men. Amicable dis- 
cussion there may be. It is useful, to quicken intellect and 
elicit truth; but angry disputes about abstruse and difficult 
points, very ‘foreign usually to all practical holiness, and in the 
progress of which good temper is sure to be lost and charity 
wounded,—let these be banished from the church till her work 
is done, of converting the world; and all the servants of 
Christ, both ministers and the laity, unite heart and hand in 
spreading, with the least possible delay, the knowledge and the 
blessings of salvation over the whole earth. 

5. The spirit of the times demands, that the ministry 
should give an increased prominency to what may be called 
the evangelical character of the gospel,—to Christ and the 
various relations he sustains to a lost world. We once asked 
an eminent minister, who had just left his charge for another 
station of usefulness, what change he would make in his min- 
istry, were he permitted to live itover again. His reply was, 
‘*~ would make more of Christ; I would aim to bring out with 
more distinctness and fulness the evangelical character of the 
gospel.” ‘There was no reason to suppose, that he had been un- 
usually deficient in this part of his ministry. He only felt, 
what probably most ministers feel in the progress of their ex- 
perience, that Christ, being “God’s grand ordinance,”—pre-emi- 
nently his wisdom and power unto salvation,—should have a 
larger and more conspicuous place in the ministration of the 
gospel, than is usually allowed him. 

It is to be feared, that in many cases, at least, an undue 
prominency is given ‘to what may be calle dthe sterner points in 
religion—the law and government of God, man’s free agency 
and capacity of obedience, his consequent “oblige ution and en- 
tire inexcusableness and ouilt i in not complying with the terms 

of mercy. These are great truths. They are essential to all 
good and effective preaching. But they may be dwelt upon 
too much—may be kept too constantly and exclusively i in the 
foreground of pulpit instruction ; and where this is the case, 
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an air of harshness is given to the ministry, which rather repels 
than invites; forms a character of coldness and resistance, 
rather than a character softened and subdued unto the obedi- 
ence of Christ. 

The great power of the gospel is, unquestionably, its aspect 
of love and kindness towards our lost world; itis God in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. So ‘Paul felt, and 
therefore Christ was with him all and in all—the theme which 
was ever uppermost wherever and to whomsoever he bore the 
gospel message. Is there not a deficiency in the ministry of 
the present day, which the spirit of the times demands should 
be supplied, by a more general imitation of the apostle’s exam- 
ple ? There is such a thing as making all the doctrines of the 
gospel turn gracefully towards Christ, | and emanate effectively 
from Christ ; and all experience shows, that the preaching 
which has the divine skill of doing this, is, and always has 
been, the preaching which God delights to ‘honor, in spreading 
abroad the spirit of the gospel, and ‘the triumphs of the cross. 
And would it not add new strength, as well as new features of 
loveliness and beauty, to the piety of our churches, were Christ 
more constantly held forth in the ministrations of the pulpit ? 
What so adapted to elevate and improve the character of the 
ministry, to inspire it with greater spirituality, and disinterest- 
edness and zeal, as deep and affectionate thoughts of Christ ; as 
habitual communings with him in prayer, in ‘study, i in the ex- 
hibitions of the pulpit, and in the pastoral work? What, like 
this, could operate to repress the worldliness of the age, to 
sanctify its intelligence, to allay its spirit of Jealousy and strife : 
to unite all christians in the bonds of holy fellowship, and in 
doing the great work to which their Savior and King is calling 
them ! 

It is a fact which greatly magnifies the doctrine of Christ, 
and shows its supreme importance to the success of the minis- 
try, that the Holy Spirit selects this as his chief instrument in 
effecting the renovation of the heart. He takes of the things 
of C hrist, and shows them to men. ‘These are his weapons— 
weapons of truth and love, derived from the heart and the 
hands of the Savior. By these he passes into the soul of man, 
subdues it to himself, and makes it a temple fit for his own 
divine residence. “He holds before the eye the mirror of the 
gospel,” the doctrine of Christ and him crucified, as the only 
hope of man; and the mind, contemplating in this glass the 
glory of the Lord, is changed into the same image, by the at- 
tending influence of the divine Spirit. 
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6. The age in which we live is characterized by its falling 
within “the dispensation of the Spirit,” and this fact has a 
most important bearing upon the ministry of the present day. 
The promise of the Holy Spirit has much the same relation to 
us and the coming of the millenium, that the promise of Christ 
had to the Jews, and the setting up his kingdom on earth.* 
It forms the grand, distinguishing feature of the christian dis- 
pensation: it is the dispensation of the Spirit, when larger 
communications of divine influence are to be expected, than at 
any former period. ‘The facts in the case are briefly these : 
there is a mighty Agent, the Comforter, the Spirit of holiness 
and truth, abroad in the world, executing purposes of mercy 
towards lost men ; his influence is most free and gracious, 
“ inestimable because he takes away the very will of resisting ;” 
it is adequate to meet the deepest wants of the soul ; it is given 
in answer to prayer, and achieves its victories in connection 
with truth, and the use of appropriate means. Where that in- 
fluence is, there sinners are raised from spiritual death, to new- 
ness of life ; where it is not, there all are dead, and in a condi- 
tion of hopelessness for eternity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit then, is of supreme impor- 
tance ; it is a cardinal truth of the gospel, and sheds a cheer- 
ing light upon the otherwise hopeless condition of our race. 
It needs only to be stated, to show, that it is the very life and 
power of the ministry. Nothing ever was, or can be done 
in the conversion of man without it; and if, as some have 
feared, there has been a tendency, of late, in some sec- 
tions of the church, to overlook or to merge this doctrine as 
of minor importance ; it is well, that alarm should be taken ; 
though, to speak the truth, we must say, that, in our opinion, 
the persons suspected of this error hav e, in general, held the 
doctrine as scripturally, and preached it as abundantly, as those 
who suspected them. Certainly their ministry, as a general 
fact, has not been less distinguished by tokens of the Holy 
Spirit’s approbation and presence. 'The fact probably is, that 
this great truth has been too much and too generally overlooked 
by the ministry of the day. It is certain, that the great practical 
effects, which it is adapted and designed to produce, have by no 
means been realized, as we may be sure they will be realized, 
before the coming of the latter day glory of the church. 
The ministry has, as yet, but most imperfectly proved the doc- 
trine and its ie ulenignty eRioneyy-~08 the ely apoe How far 


* Hall, on the Holy Spirit. 
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this may have resulted from a defective or erroneous exhibi- 
tion of the doctrine, itis not easy to say. 

It is a very meager and stinted presentation of this great 
truth, to say, that it involves the sinner’s dependence ; that if 
he is ever saved, it must be by a special divine influence, and 
that it depends on the good pleasure of God, when and where 
that influence shall be granted. This may be a truth ; and yet 
it may be so presented, and we fear often has been so presented, 
as to be the occasion of sloth in the ministry and in the church, 
and of quieting sinners in their stupidity and guilt. The 
whole practical tendency of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
as taught in the scriptures, is to encourage and impel the min- 
istry to unwearied zeal and diligence in its divine work; to 
quicken and prompt the church to prayer and effort, and to 
arouse sinners from their fatal sleep, to think upon their ways 
and strive to enter in at the strait gate. The Holy Spirit is 
abroad in the world, a kind and gracious spirit, executing pur- 
poses of mercy ; his influence is mighty and free, and 1s de- 
signed to assist human effort, and to render means successful. 
What then? Why, let the ministry, in the confidence and cour- 
age which this great truth is fitted to inspire, go forth bearing 
the message of the gospel ; let it not depend, in view of its 
own essential weakness, or the greatness of the obstacles to be 
overcome, but preach and exhort and warn, with all long suf- 
fering and doctrine ; let the church, quickened and encour- 
aged by the promise of the Spirit, awake to duty and to the 
help of the ministry, setting herself in prayer and effort to the 
conversion of sinners as a practicable work, and to be done 
now ; and let sinners, moreover, instead of waiting for God to 
do more for them than he is now doing, to be operated upon as 
mere machines, to be saved by force or miracles, awake from 
their slumbers, hear the voice of God, and apply themselves 
to the doing of what he bids them ; let this be done,—and done 
it will be, if the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is scripturally be- 
lieved and duly felt,—and a noise and a shaking would quickly 
be heard among the dry bones, and multitudes would rise up 
witnesses of the power of truth—trophies of God’s all-conquer- 
ing grace. Whatthe Holy Spirit can do, we know. We have 
not only heard of his triumph in the days of old; we have 
seen them in the midst of our churches; and when we have 
witnessed the awful stillness of the assembly, and have seen 
the stout-hearted and far from righteousness bowed before God, 
as by a mighty rushing wind, we have exclaimed with gratitude 


and wonder, “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
Vou. FX. 14 
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but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds.” 
Let the ministry of this day know whence is the hope of the 
church and of the world. “It is not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” That Spirit has richer and 
more copious blessings to bestow, than have ever yet been en- 
joyed on earth. “The sphere of his operations shall yet em- 
brace the world; he shall ere long become the soul of the 
world ; the great animating spirit of mankind, leading them 
as with one heart and one hand to crown the Savior Lord of 
all.” With its eye fixed upon this great truth, and its heart fill- 
ed with the spirit of it, nothing is too great for the ministry to 
expect, and nothing too difficult for it to attempt. Its strength 
is an almighty Agent, an enlightening, quickening, transform- 
ing Spirit ; and the powers of earth and hell must fall before it. 

7. The present is a day of great religious enterprise ; 
and it is demanded of the ministry, that it enter, with earn- 
estness and zeal, into the various plans which have been 
formed for extending the kingdom of Christ through the 
world. We are not of those who dream, that the millennium 
is just at hand. ‘This, a few years since, was a favorite theme 
of discourse; and in almost every address before benevolent 
societies, it was urged as a prominent motive for effort, that the 
glory of the latter day was beginning to dawn. ‘That day, we 
believe, will yet rise to bless this dark world ; a day of sur- 
passing brightness, when error and evil shall flee from the 
earth, and the empire of holiness be established over the whole 
family of man. But before the coming of that day, many a 
conflict is to be endured, and many a hard battle to be fought 
and won. The elements of evil may yet combine and wage 
fierce war against the kingdom of Christ. The great enemy 
of God and man will not yield his empire without a long and 
desperate struggle. Indeed, one has but to look at the present 
state of the world to be convinced, that ere he shall come 
whose right it is to reign, there must be such overturnings in 
the earth as have never yet been witnessed. 'The elements of 
society, even of christian society, must be extensively broken 
up, and pass into forms better adapted to the reign of holiness. 
And then, the whole heathen and infidel world, with the im- 
mense masses of evil that overspread the earth,—against all 
these, long and bitter war is to be waged ; and during the con- 
flict, before the victory shall be gained, the courage of minis- 
ters and the faith of christians may be greatly tried, and the 
hearts of many fail them for fear, and in looking for the things 
that are coming on the earth. Butthe day of victory and of tri- 
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umph will come; and distant though it may be, we may re- 
gard the benevolent operations of the times as preparatory to 
its glorious dawn. 

The duty of the ministry in regard to these operations is ob- 
vious. It is called to give them its most efficient encourage- 
ment and support ; to enforce their claims upon the prayers 
and charities of the church, and as far as possible engage the 
whole christian community in doing good. Every convert to 
Christ should be trained to the spirit of the age, and made to 
feel from the first, that he is to live for the great object of doing 
good. ‘The charities of the day may and ought to be regard- 
ed as a most important means of grace, by which the piety of 
the church may be elevated, her moral energy increased, and 
the graces of her members made to shine more brightly. 
Through this channel the surplus wealth of the church is to be 
drawn off and turned into the river of life which is for the 
healing of the nations. The worldly prosperity which distin- 
guishes the present day will destroy the church, if she cannot be 
made to employ her resources in spreading the gospel through 
the world. If a minister would see the tone of piety elevated 
among his people, sinners converted and christians made what 
they ought to be, his helpers in the work of the Lord ; let him 
take a lively interest himself, and lead them to take a lively in- 
terest, in the benevolent operations of the day. The church, 
that cares and prays and contributes for the progress of the gos- 
pel and the conversion of the world, is the church on which 
the smiles of God will especially rest, and in the midst of which 
the Holy Spirit will dwell with his richest and most abundant 
gifts. Here the ministry is called to apply its best and most 
efficient influence. ‘ Ready unto every good work,” should be 
its motto. ‘To Christ and his whole church, to the world re- 
deemed by his blood, all its energies should be devoted. It 
should possess a large and generous heart, which can take in 
the wants of the world. Far from confining its cares and ef- 
forts to a single parish, it should act on the principle of a great 
fellowship of labor and love ; it should send its influence abroad 
as widely as possible, and do all in its power to fulfill the last 
great command of the Savior,—Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. And for its encourage- 
ment amidst its cares and toils, let it cheer itself with the as- 
surance, that it js not alone in the great work of saving men. 
Mighty agencies are engaged on its side; agencies that have 
come down from heaven, with heaven’s light and power ; come 
to create all things new, ‘and which will not cease to operate 
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till ignorance and error and sin shall be driven from the world, 
and the earth become vocal with the high praises of God. 

It is not a vain hope which we indulge, when we speak of 
the kingdom of Christ as destined to subdue all things to itself. 
It is as certain, as that Messiah reigns king on the holy hill of 
Zion. We often fear and tremble when we see the agita- 
tions and changes that are heaving every thing around us. 
But let us remember, that the design of providence at present 
is to “overturn, overturn, overturn,” till he shall come to whom 
the dominion of right belongs. ‘The times of our Savior were 
times of agitation and change. So it was at the Reformation, 
and so it has always been, when any important improvement 
was to be made in the state of the church and of the world. 
The aspect of the times is, indeed, in many respects, dark and 
lowering ; but his faith must be weak, who does not see the 
bow of promise circling the cloud, and read in it happy omens 
of a happier day. It is in vain that men resist the progress of 
events, or build babels for themselves. ‘They are broken one 
after another, “like waves upon a stormy sea.” In the midst 
of confusion there is a principle of order, and its mighty work- 
ings amid the chaos of the times, are not hidden from the eye 
of faith. “’'The foundations of Messiah’s empire are laid,” his 
glorious kingdom is rising, all things are in progress, and 
hasten on to the final event. 

Let the ministers of Jesus, and all who love his kingdom, 
stand in their lot, heedful of the signs of the times, and en- 
deavor to adapt their spirit and movements to the spirit and 
movements of the age in which they live. The great con- 
cern should be, amid the agitations and heavings of the day, 
not to be swept from the moorings of truth and charity; but 
to stand firm to first principles, on the middle ground of right 
and love, equally removed from the tendency to opposite ex- 
tremes, which marks these times. Sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
and drawing divine help from the Holy Spirit, let the heralds 
of the cross, with the courage and hope becoming co-workers 
with God in God’s most noble work, bring to their ministry 
their concentrated powers of intellect and affection, and live 
and labor for the one great object of glorifying the Redeemer 
and saving the souls of men. Let them dismiss every inferior 
interest and every diverting pursuit, and take the frame of 
their spirit and the measure of their duties and sacrifices and 
toils from the love of Jesus in the work of salvation; from the 
worth of the souls for whom they are appointed to watch, and 
from the hastening scenes of that eternity, to the glories or ter- 
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rors of which both they and their people must soon be intro- 
duced. With these things duly impressed on their minds, the 
servants of Christ would have no heart for any work but the 
work of their Master; no anxiety but the anxiety of being ac- 
cepted of him; no rivalry but the rivalry of winning souls to 
him, and no joy like seeing his kingdom rise and his glory fill- 
ing the earth. 


Art. VII.—HisroricaL anp Criticat View or Cases 


IN THE InNpdo-EvRoPEAN LANGUAGES. 


§ 1. Case (casuatio) is a mode of inflecting nouns, or names, 
to denote their accidents, or the accidental relations which they 
hold in discourse. 

§ 2. Cases (casus) existed originally, and that in considera- 
ble abundance, in the Indo-European languages, as appears 
from the more ancient and leading tongues. 

§3. The following table exhibits the number of cases in 
various languages : 


Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. —— Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. —— Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. —— Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. —— Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. 4 — Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. Loc. Inst. Gen. 
Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Inst. Gen. 


Sansc. 
Zend. 
Armen. 
Lithuan. 
Old Slav. 
Russ. 
Pol. 
Arab. 
Greek 
Lat. 
Meso-Goth. 


Narr. Circ. 


es 


Old Germ. 
Old Sax. 
Anglo-Sax. 
Old Norse 
Germ. 
Swed. 
Dan. 
Dutch 
Eng. 

Erse 
Basque 
Alban. 


Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. 
Nom. Voc. 
Nom. 
Nom. 


— 
ed 


Dat. Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
— Acc. 
Acc. 
Acc. 
— Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
Dat. Acc. 
Ace. 


PPE TUTTE re 


Inst. Gen. 
Inst. Gen. 
Inst. Gen. 
Inst. Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen, 
Gen. 
Gen. 
Gen, 
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Languages not Indo-European. 


Lappish Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. Loc. Inst. Gen. Negat. Fact. 
Turk. Nom. Voc. Dat. Acc. Abl. —— —— Gen. 


Note. 'The cases written in italics are inferred from obso- 
lete and adverbial forms, and do not exist as a part of the reg- 
ular structure of the language. 

§4. The system of cases, which the progenitors of the Indo- 
European nations appear to have had in view, and to which 
they have approximated, more or less, is the following. 

Adverbial cases of internal, or higher spiritual relations : 

1. Nominative, including nominative and vocative, 
2. Dative, 
3. Accusative, 
4. Modal. 
Adverbial cases of external, or lower physical relations : 
5. Ablative, 
6. Local, 
7. Terminal, 
8. Instrumental. 
Adnominal case : 
9. Genitive. 

These, for the sake of convenience, we shal] denominate the 
Indo-European cases. 

§5. The theory of this ancient system of cases, as deduced 
from the laws of language and the principles of the human 
mind, we shall now attempt to elucidate, commencing with 
the more simple cases. 


Local Case. 


The most obvious relations, which would present them- 
selves most readily to the human mind in the very infancy of 
society, are those of place. No person, who has not paid par- 
ticular attention to philological pursuits, can be aware how 
deeply the idea of place, enters into the original structure of 
language. A large number of words, originally expressing 
place, have been transferred by analogy to express other ideas. 
Most prepositions primarily denoted place. ‘The pronouns, 
both personal and demonstrative, are supposed to have origi- 

nated from this idea. 

The most simple relation of place, is that of rest in a place, 
or the answer to the question where? ‘This gives rise to the 
local case. 
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This case, it is evident, can merely express the inesse. 'The 
various shades of thought, on this side, on that side, before, 
behind, above, below, about, near, etc. must be expressed by 
prepositions, or by periphrases of nouns. 

But, although the local case cannot conveniently be extend- 
ed to these uses, yet, by analogy and the association of ideas, 
it acquires considerable scope, and is happily extended in va 
rious directions. ‘Thus the local case may express, 

(1.) The point of place simply. 

(2.) The point of time conceived of as space. 

(3.) The state, condition, or circumstances, made up of time 
and place. 


Ablative Case. 


The idea of place combined with that of motion, gives rise 
to three relations; viz. the place whence, the place whither, 
and the place by or through which. 'These give us as many 
cases. 

The answer to the question whence ? gives rise to the abla- 
tive case. This also is extended by analogy and the associa- 
tion of ideas, and includes, 

(1.) The place froin which any thing issues. 

2.) The time from or since which any thing takes place. 

(3.) ‘The whole of which any thing is a part or member. 

v1 ) The material of which any thing consists. 

(5.) The thing from which as its ground or cause, and the 
person from whom as its author, any thing appears to pro- 
ceed. 



















Terminal Case. 


The answer to the question whither? gives rise to the ter- 
minal case, which naturally includes, 

(1.) The place to which any thing moves. 

(2.) The point of time till which any thing exists. 

(3.) The magnitude, amount of time, age, price, ete. which 
any thing reaches. 


(4.) The final end, or object. 


Instrumental Case. 


The answer to the question by or through what place? 
gives rise to the medial or instrumental case, ; which naturally 
includes, 

(1.) The way or course through which any thing passes. 
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(2.) The instrument or means by which any thing is done. 

(3.) The accompanying person. 

(4.) The member or part affected. 

(5.) The quantity or amount affected. 

it is remarkable, that the Indo-European languages have 
-provided four cases for these different relations of place, while 
in no instance have they formed a distinct case to denote time. 
In this is seen true economy. For all the relations of time 
may, as we have seen, be expressed analogically by those of 
place, and that without ambiguity. ‘The same may be said of 
some other relations. But the relations of place must be dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

The four relations which have been specified, are all exter- 
nal and physical. They are obvious to the senses, and affect 
not internally the nature of the idea expressed by the verb 
which is modified by them. ‘They may be illustrated by the 
following Latin sentence: Hoc anno navi Roma Carthagi- 
nem rediit. Here hoc anno, the ablative of place and time, 
represents the Indo-European local case ; Roma, the ablative 
of the source, represents the proper I. E. ablative ; Cartha- 
ginem, the accusative of the goal, represents the I. E. termi- 
nal; and navi, the ablative of instrument or means, repre- 
sents the I. E. instrumental. 


Nominative Case. 


Exactly corresponding to these four external and physical 
relations, are four internal and spiritual ones, which affect in- 
ternally the idea of the verb which is modified by them. 


The nominative, corresponding to the ablative. 

The dative, corresponding to the local. 

The accusative, corresponding to the terminal. 
The modal, corresponding to the instrumental. 


The nominative, or case of the subject, in answer to the 
question who ? whether joined with an active, neuter, or pas- 
sive verb, is an emanating point, or center of activity, from 
which an influence proceeds. As the ablative denotes, in a 
physical sense, and by an outward connection, the place 
whence any thing issues; so the nominative denotes, in a 
higher and more spiritual sense, and by an internal connection, 
the source of the action or influence denoted by the verb. 

This correspondence was seen and felt by the ancient Ro- 
man, who could say: Lapis jacitur a puero, and Hector ab 
Achille occisus est, in which phrases the ablative with a pas- 
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sive verb, is equivalent to a nominative with an active ~— 
So in the English phrase, the world is governed of God ; 

the English preposition of, (comp. adv. off,) is radically ‘con- 
nected with and equivalent to Lat. ab. 

The nominative, according to the person to which it refers, 
may be either (1.) the nominative simply, or case of the per- 
son spoken of; (2.) the vocative, or case of the person address- 
ed; or (3.) the locutive, or case of the person speaking. But 
the pronoun of the first person has superseded the locutive in 
all the Indo-European languages. The nominative and voca- 
tive have been called independent cases, (casus recti,) because, 
though determined by the nature of the discourse, they are not 
dependent, like the other cases, on the words with which they 
are constructed. 

The nominative denotes, 

(1.) The subject ; including (a a) the subject or agent before 
an active verb ; (b) the subject before a neuter verb, where the 
action denoted by the verb is less obvious ; (c) the ‘subject be- 
fore a passive verb, which differs not essentially from a neuter ; 
and (d) the subject before an equivalent to a verb: as, ecce 
homo, Terentii Comoediae. 

(2.) The predicate after a preceding subject in the nomina-~ 
tive. 

(3.) The person addressed, where, however, it is called the 
vocative. 

These various uses are naturally combined in one ease ; for 
they are obviously connected among themselves, and are easily 
distinguished from all the other relations. 

It is a peculiarity of the Basque language to distinguish the 
nominativus agentis, and the nominativus patientis, which 
last, in our table, is called, for the sake of comparison with 
other languages, the accusative. 


Dative Case. 


The dative case, in answer to the question fo or for whom ? 
expresses the person or thing where any thing exists, any pro- 
perty or attribute is exerted, or any action is performed, by a 
quiet, internal, and intimate connection. As the local case ex- 
presses, in a physical sense, and by a mere outward connection, 
the place, time, or condition, with which any thing is mediately 
concerned ; so ‘the dative case expresses, In a higher and more 
spiritual sense, and by an internal connection, the person or 
thing mediately concerned in the action expressed by the verb. 


This correspondence is obvious from the Latin phrase inter- 
Vor. IX. 15 
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esse rei, which signifies not merely to be present at a thing, 
but also to participate or be concerned therein. So in the 
English phrase: G'od careth for us ; where the English pre- 
position Jor, (comp. Goth. faura, Germ. vor,) primarily denotes 
before, i. e. it expresses proximity of place. 

The dative denotes, 

(1.) A sharing or participation, (by which we intend a quiet 
internal relationshi},) in a thing as a thing, (dativus possess- 
ionis. ) 

(2.) A sharing or participation in an n attribute or property of 
a thing, (dativus commodi seu incommodi.) 

(3.) A sharing or participation in the action denoted by the 
verb, whether intransitive or transitive, (dativus objecti remo- 
tioris. ) 

Accusative Case. 


The accusative case denotes the nearer or immediate object 
of an action. As the terminal case expresses, in a physical 
sense, and by an outward connection, the place or goal which 
any thing reaches ; so the accusative case expresses in a higher 
and more spiritual sense, and by an internal connection, the 
object of the action denoted by the verb. 

This resemblance, as well as difference, may be illustrated 
by the Latin phrases, aedifico domum, 1 build a house, where 
the eflect of the action denoted by the verb is permanent, and 
eco domum, I go home, where the effect is casual. ‘The pas- 
sive of the former is domus aedificatur, but of the latter, itur 
domum. 

The accusative denotes, 

(1.) The passive object, after a transitive verb. 

2.) The cognate action, after a neuter verb. 
The second object, after verbs of asking, teaching, etc. 
The second object, after a causative verb. 
The predicate, after a preceding accusative. 


Modal Case. 


The modal case, in answer to the question how ? denotes 
the mode or manner. As the instrumental case, in a physical 
sense, and by an outward connection, denotes the instrument 
or means; so the modal, in a higher and more spiritual sense, 
and by an internal connection, “denotes the mode or manner. 

The correspondence of the two is sufficiently certified by 
the well-known Latin rule, The manner and the instrument 
are both put in the ablative. 
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The modal denotes, 

(1.) The manner, mode, or state of mind. 

(2.) Likeness or comparison, which is in fact a manner of 
being. 

These four cases denote internal relations, and affect the in- 
ternal nature of the action which is modified hy them. With- 
out them the action expressed by the verb would, in our con- 
ception, be incomplete. 

That they correspond with the four external relations, we 
have endeavored to show, not by appealing to grammarians, 
who tell us that the dative denotes the person or thing ¢o or 
for which, and then again, that to and for are signs ‘of the 
dative; but to a higher tribunal,—to the laws of the human 
mind instamped on language. The subject of an action is 
ever conceived of as the source whence the action comes. 
The immediate object of an action, as the goal to which it 
tends. ‘The mediate object, as the field or place where it ope- 
rates. And the manner, as the way through which it operates. 

We have exhibited this parallelism, in order to explain some 
phenomena in language ; for example, that the functions of 
the terminal case have passed to the accusative in every known 
language; and that the functions of the local have sornetimes 
passed to the dative, as in Greek and German. 

The eight cases which have been noticed, modify the idea 
expressed ‘by the verb of the sentence, and may therefore be 
called adverbial cases. 


Genitive Case. 


Exactly corresponding to these eight adverbial cases, are 
eight species of the genitive case, in answer to the question 
whose? which modify the noun of the sentence, and may 
therefore be called adnominal or adjective cases, as in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Relation. Adverbial Case. Adnominal Case. 

Subject, Nominative, Genitive of subject. 

Participation, Dative, Genitive of participation. 

Object, Accusative, Genitive of object. 

Mode, Modal, Genitive of mode. 

Terminus a quo, Ablative, Genitive of source. 

Place, Local, Genitive of place. 

Terminusadquem, (Terminal, Genitive of goal. 

Medium, Instrumental, Genitive of means. 


It appears, then, that the genitive is properly used with a noun. 
The relation of the adnominal case to the adverbial cases 
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will be seen from the following table, which is adapted to the 
Latin language. The first column designates the relation ; 
the second column the expression of the relation in connec- 
tion with a verb; the third column, the expression of the same 
relation in connection with a noun. 
Subject, Deus gubernat, Gubernatio Dei. 
Participation, Nocet civibus, Noxa civium. 
Object, Amat Deum, Amor Dei. 
Mode, Pallet metu, Pallor metis. 
Terminus a quo, Efficit ex auro, Annulus auri. 
Place, Habitat ruri, Habitatio ruris. 
Terminusad quem, Pervenit Romam, Descensus Averni. 
Medium, Caedere ense, Caedes ensis. 

This parallelism of the cases, again, is of great importance 
to explain many phenomena in language ; especially how the 
genitive in some languages, as in Greek and German, assumes 
the functions of the corresponding adverbial case. In this 
way the genitive case in German 1s completely overloaded. 

The genitive, it appears, then, is a sort of complement to the 
preceding noun, united with which it forms one complex idea. 
It is not only adnominal or adjective in this sense, but it may 
in most instances be expressed by an adjective ; thus domus 
regis=domus regia. 

The genitive, in each of its relations, is double or recipro- 
cal. ‘Thus, we may say servus domini, and dominus servi. 

The genitive case is used to denote the following relations. 
They are numerous, but generally determined by the meaning 
of the noun itself, or of the noun with which it is associated, 
so that little ambiguity arises. We select the examples from 
the Latin, as being more familiar : 

I. Subject. 

1. Direct ; as, scripta auctoris. 

2. Inverted ; as, auctor scriptorum. 
Participation, or possession. 

1. Direct; as, hortus domini. 

2. Inverted ; as, dominus horti. 
Object. 

1. Direct ; as, creator mundi. 

2. Inverted; as, mundus creatoris, 
Mode. 

1. Direct; as, vir bonae indolis. 

2. Inver.ed ; as, bona indoles viri. 
Terminus a quo. 

1. Direct; as. annulus auri. 

2. Inverted ; as, aurum annuli. 
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VI. Place. 
1. Direct ; as, opes terrae. 
2. Inverted ; as, terra opum. 
VII. ‘Terminus ad quem. 
1. Direct; as, descensus Averni. 
2. Inverted ; as, terminus nostri itineris. 
VIII. Medium, or means. 
1. Direct ; as, caedes ensis. 
2. Inverted; as, ensis caedendi. 


In our account of the genitive case, we have represented it 
as adnominal, i. e. as employed to modify the noun; but we 
have not undertaken to determine which of its various uses is 
primary or original. Many grammarians undertake to define 
the genitive. If by this they intend merely to specify the ac- 
tual use of the genitive, then it is evident, that as many defini- 
tions may be given to the genitive, as it has uses. But if it is 
intended by a definition to determine the original or fundamen- 
tal idea of the genitive, from which the other uses have natur- 
ally developed themselves, then, it is obvious, that philologists 
ought to proceed with great caution. Most grammarians have 
argued, as if the genitive were the exclusive property of a sin- 
gle language. If they have arrived at just conclusions, it has 
been owing more to accident than to the correctness of their 
mode of reasoning. If we were to define the use of the geni- 
tive, we should say, that it is used to modify the meaning of the 
noun to which it is joined. If the question is put, What par- 
ticular modification or relation is expressed by the genitive? 
we answer, that which lies nearest, in each particular case, 
and to him who understands the force of this expression, it will 
be anew enough. 

§ 5. Our main concern is with the casuation of nouns. But 
there is another subject, which we are strongly tempted to enter 
upon, as throwing light on the doctrine of relations, and con- 
firming the value of our analysis—it is the casuation of proposi- 
tions. By the casuation of propositions is intended an exhibition 
of the different forms of a subordinate proposition, by which it is 
made to correspond to the different cases of a noun, and is em- 
ployed like them to modify the main or principal proposition. 

In some languages, particularly the more ancient, these prop- 
ositional cases are formed by internal inflection, like the inflec- 
tionof nouns. This inflection consists, for the most part, in the 
use of the infinitive instead of the finite verb, and in the use 
of participles. These, as they exist in the Latin language, we 
shall exhibit for the benefit of our readers. 
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Relation Name of prop. Example. 
Subject, Nom. prop. Alexandrum Babylone mortu- 
um esse, constat. 
II. Participation, Dat. prop. _Trradidit filium trucidandum. 
III. Object, Acc. prop. Scimus Alexandrum Babylone 
mortuum esse. 
Mode, Mod. prop. Hostes, terrore percusso, occisi 
sunt. 
’, Source, Abl. prop. Trajano bellante, victi sunt 
Parthi. 
Place, Loc. prop. Pythagoras, Tarquinio regnan- 
te, in Italiam venit. 





. Terminus ad quem, ‘Term. prop. 
Medium, Inst. prop. Me duce, ad hunc voti finem 
veni. 
Adnomin. Gen. prop, Expectatio rei potiundae eum 
excitavit. 


fote. The force of the dative in Tradidit filium trucidan- 
dum, will be perceived, if we consider that trucidandum here 
is equivalent, not to qui erat trucidandus, but to ut qui truci- 
daretur. So inthe phrase, Miserunt legatos Delphos consul- 
turos, i. e. ut consulerent. 

But more commonly, in ancient, as well as in modern |an- 
guages, these propositional cases are formed by external inflec- 
tion, i. e. by particles, as cases of nouns are often formed by 
prepositions. 

The most usual exponent or symbol of this kind of prepo- 
sition, is a form of the demonstrative or relative pronoun, 
which may be considered as a sort of article, corresponding to 
the article of the noun. 

This exponent, or article, is in Sansc. yat. (neut. of relat. 
pron. yas, yd, yat,) Pers. kth, (orig. relat. pron.) Heb. ki, (orig. 
relat. pron.) Arab. an, Gr. 6x1, (neut. of dors,) and iva, (perhaps 
plur. neut. of obsol. és, correlate with ris,) Lat. quod, (neut. of 
qui,) and ut, (= Gr. 61,) Meso-Goth, that and thatei, Old. 
Germ. daz, Germ. dass.(= das,) Anglo- Sax. that, Eng. that, 
etc. Thus in English: 


Relation. Name of prop. Example. 
I. Subject, Nom. prop. That a God exists, is certain. 
Il. Participation, Dat. prop. Books aid us, that we may be 
learned. 
III. Object, Acc. prop. We know, that a God exists. 
IV. Mode, Mod. prop. He is so weak, that none fears him. 
VY. Terminus a quo, Abl. prop. From that he loves us, we ought 
to love one another. 
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Relation. Name of prop. Example. 
VI. Place, Loc. prop. In that we do right, we are safe 
from danger. 
VII. Term. ad quem, Term prop. All strive, that they may be 
happy. 
VIII. Medium, Inst. prop. He deukiiyed himself, in that he 
took poison. 
IX. Adnom. Gen. prop. The hope, that he comes, animates 
me. 


All the propositional cases which we have been considering, 
modify the main proposition, immediately, of themselves. 
There are other propositions, which also may be mie aa in 
cases, which modify the main proposition mediately, 1 by 
means of one of their own modifications. ‘These, as ine are 
introduced by relative pronouns, may be called relative propo- 
sitions. As the relative is simple or compound, they may be 

called simple or compound relative propositions. 


Table of simple relative propositions. 


Relation. Name of prop. Example. 

Subject, Nom. prop. God, who created the world, governs 
it. 

Participation, Dat. prop. John, to whom the lot has fallen, etc. 

Object, Acc. prop. [killed the man, whom I saw. 

Mode, Mod. prop. He did it wisely, as he was directed. 

Terminus a quo, Abl. prop. The man, from whom they had taken 
it, ete. 

Place, Loc. prop. In London, where it happened, etc. 

Terminus ad quem, Term. prop. ‘The goal, to which they tended, etc. 

Medium, Inst. prop. ‘The sword, by which men _ seek 
power, etc. 

Adnomin. Gen. prop. John, whose was the right, etc. 


Table of compound relative propositions. 

Relation. Name of prop. Example. 
Subject, Nom. prop. Whoso findeth me, findeth life. 
Participation, Dat prop. I will give it to whom it belongs. 
Object, Acc. prop. I know not what thou sayest. 
Mode, Mod. prop. I will doas thou sayest. 
Terminus a quo, Abl. prop. He came whence the others came. 
Place, Loc. prop. [am where he is. 
Terminus ad quem, Term. prop. I will go whither thou goest. 
Medium, Inst. prop. | will go what way they go. 
Adnom. Gen. prop. _It is now whose it was then. 


The business of casuation, or rather of the relations, which 
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we have barely entered upon, extends itself, and that by a most 
wonderful and surprising analogy, to every part of grammar. 
It is intimately connected, not only with nouns and proposi- 
tions, but also with the doctrine concerning adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions. He who fully understands it in refer- 
ence to one of these topics, can easily master it in reference to 
the others. It is a science of correspondences without fanati- 
cism. It is the key-stone of grammar, the animating principle 
of language. 

There can be no exercise in the whole business of instruc- 
tion, more useful to the mind, than the analysis of sentences in 
the concentrated light of grammar and logic. It brings one 
into the sanctuary of human thought. All else is but stand- 
ing in the outer court. He who is without may indeed offer 
incense, but he who penetrates within, worships and adores. 
It is here, that the man of science, trained to close thought and 
clear vision, surveys the various objects of his study, with a 
more expanded view, and a more discriminating mind. It is 
here, that the interpreter, accustomed to the force and freshness 
of natural language, is prepared to explain God’s revealed 
word with more power and accuracy. It is here, that the ora- 
tor learns to wield with a heavier arm the weapons of his war- 
fare. It is here, that every one, who loves to think, beholds the 
deep things of the human spirit, and learns to regard with 
holy reverence, the sacred symbols of human thought. 

$6. We now propose to follow out these several cases in the 
principal Indo-luropean languages, in order to show their 
unity of origin in these tongues. 

The cases are sufficiently numerous in themselves. But, as 
the inflection is affected by the gender and by the number of 
the noun, the variety of cases is greatly increased. The task 
before us is tedious, but we will not shrink from our duty. 

It is important, previously, to remark, that the long contest- 
ed question, whether the nominative is a case, or only the form 
from which cases are derived, is settled very satisfactorily from 
the Sanscrit. In this language there exists a theme, or ground- 
form, entirely distinct from the nominative. It is employed i in 
the first part of a compound word, without special reference to 
any case. From this theme, or ground- -form, the nominative, 
as well as the other cases, is formed by adding the distinctive 
termination. ‘The discovery of this fact in regard to the San- 
scrit, has thrown great light on the formation of words in the 
cognate dialects, as the Zendish, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, etc. 

It ought to be observed also, that pronouns, as words of 
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constant occurrence, often retain cases or forms, which have 
become obsolete in the other parts of speech. 


1. Nom. Sing. Masc. 


The original sign, or suffix, of the nominative singular 
masculine was s, probably a fragment of the Sanscrit energetic 
demonstrative pronoun sa, this, or he. 

(1.) In Sanscrit, this case ends regularly in s ; as, 


wrika-s, from theme wrika, a wolf. 
pati-s, from theme pati, a lord, husband. 
sinu-s, from theme siinu, a son. 

gdu-s, from theme g@, an ox. 

mad‘ya-s, from theme mad*‘ya, middle. 
s’iwa-s, from theme s’iwa, happy. 

kawi-s, from theme kawi, a poet. 

b‘anu-s, from theme b‘aénu, the sun. 


But before the sonant letters, (not before the surds,) s passes 
into w, by an euphonic law; as, suté (=suta-u) mama, my 
son ; suta-s tawa, thy son. 

If the theme or ground-form end in a consonant, the s is 
omitted by a general law of euphony, which forbids a word to 
end with two consonants ; as, 


b‘aran, for b‘arant-s, bearing. 
tudan, for tudant-s, vexing. 
bib‘rat, for bib‘rat-s, bearing. 
marit, for martit-s, wind. 


If the theme end in 7, the termination s is omitted, and also 
r-of the theme cast off; as, 


b‘ratd, from theme bratar, a brother. 
dita, from theme détar, a giver. 
pit, from theme pitar, a father. 


If the theme end in , the termination s is omitted, and also 
n of the theme cast off; as, 


dima, from theme dtman, the soul. 
radshé, from theme rédshan, a king. 
dani, from theme d‘anin, rich. 
as‘maé, from theme as‘man, heaven, 
s’wé, from theme s’wan, a hound. 


(2.) In Zendish, this case ends regularly in s ; as, 


paiti-s, from theme paiti, a lord, husband. 
pas’u-s, from theme pas’u, tame cattle. 
géu-s, from theme gé6, an ox. 


Von. LX. 16 
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The s is even retained in some cases, where in Sanscrit it is 
omitted ; as, 


baran-s for barant-s, bearing. 
s'rawayan-s for s’réwayant-s, speaking. 


But in themes in a, the nominative-ending s passes into w, 
(as in Sanscrit, before particular letters, see above,) by a gen- 
eral law; as, 


wéhrké (=wéhrka-u,) a wolf. 
ké (=ka-u,) this. 


If the theme end in r or n, the sis omitted, and r or n of 
the theme cast off, (as in Sanscrit, see above ;) as, 
brata, from theme drétar, a brother. 
data, from theme datar, a giver. 
paita, from theme paitar, a father. 
as’ma, from theme as’man, heaven. 
as‘awa, from theme as‘awan, pure. 


(3.) In Lithuanian, this case ends regularly in s ; as, 


wilka-s, a wolf. 

pati-s, a lord, husband. 
sunu-s, & son. 
jaunikki-s, a young man. 
atpirktoji-s, a redeemer. 


The s is even retained in some cases, where in Sanscrit it 
is omitted ; as, 
sukan-s, turning. 
But if the theme end in m, the nominative-ending s is omit- 
ted, and 7 of the theme cast off ; as, : 


akmuo, from theme akmen, a stone. 
szuo, from theme szun, a hound. 


(4.) In Old Slavic, not only the nominative-ending is omit- 
ted, but the termination of the theme is dropped ; as, 


rab, from theme rabo, a servant. 
syn, from theme syny, a son. 

dom, from theme domy, a house. 
kamy, from theme kamen, a stone. 


(5.) In Greek, this case ends regularly in s; as, 
Aixo-g, a wolf. 
wooi-s, a lord, husband. 
ixdu-s, a fish. 
Bod-5, an ox. 
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But if the theme end in a consonant, sometimes the nomi- 
native-ending is omitted ; as, 
pépwv, for pépovr-s, bringing. 
marhp, a father. 
dornp, a giver. 
daivwy, a demon. 
But more commonly the consonant of the theme is dropped, 
and s retained ; as, 
xapis, for xapir-s, favor. 
. ribeig, (Dor. ribév-s,) placing. 
édovg, for ddove-g, a tooth. 


(6.) In Latin, this case ends regularly in s; as, 


lupu-s, a wolf. 
hosti-s, an enemy. 
pecu-s, tame cattle. 
bo-s, an OX. 
The s is even retained, as in Zendish and Lithuanian, in 
some cases, where in Sanscrit and Greek it is omitted ; as, 


Ferens, for ferent-s, bringing. 
amans, for amant-s, loving. 
But if the theme end in a consonant, sometimes the nomina- 
tive-ending is omitted ; as, 
pater, a father. 
dator, a giver. 


Sometimes the consonant of the theme: as, 


pes, for peds, a foot. 
comes, for comit-s, a companion. 
And sometimes both ; as, 
sermo, from theme sermon, a discourse. 


7.) In the Teutonic dialects, this case ended originally in s; 
as, Meso-Goth, vulf-s, a wolf; gast-s, a stranger; sunu-s, a 
son; fijand-s, an enemy; blind-s, blind; harji-s, a host ; 
andei-s, an end ; raginei-s,a counselor; midi-s, middle; is, he. 

But in some of the dialects, the nominative-ending s has 
passed into r, by a common law of euphony ; as, Old German 
ir, he; dér, this; huer, who; plinté-r, blind. Old Norse 
ulf-r, a wolf; son-r, a son; blind-r, blind. Germ. er, der, 
wer ; blinde-r, blind. Swed. and Dan. blind-r, blind. In the 
other Teutonic dialects, the termination for the most part is 
lost. 
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2. Nom. Sing. Fem. 


The nominative singular feminine ended originally in s, like 
the masculine ; as, 


Sansc. priti-s, love; tanu-s, a body; wdd*i-s, a woman ; ndu-s, : 
ship. 

Zend. afriti-s, a blessing ; tanu-s,a body ; wac-s, speech; druc-s, 
demon. 

Lithuan. awi-s, a sheep. 

The Old Slavic drops the nominative-ending entirely. 

Greek wépri-s, a calf; qiru-s, a pine ; vai-s, a ship; 6), (for om-g,) « 
voice. 

Lat. siti.s, thirst ; socru-s,a mother-in-law ; navi-s, a ship ; vow, (for 
voc-s,) a voice ; re-s, a thing. 

Meso-Goth. anst-s, grace ; handu-s, a hand. 


But as a general rule the termination s is suppressed from 
themes in ad, which are very numerous; as, 


Sansc. dshihwé, a tongue ; ka, which. 

Zend. hizwa, a tongue ; ka, which; péréné, full; kainé, a maiden. 

Lithuan. rankdé, a hand. 

Old Slavic voda, water ; volya, will. 

Greek yapa, a land; wod¢a, a muse ; +144, honor. 

Lat. terra, musa. 

Meso.Goth. giba, Old Germ. képa, Old Sax. geba, Anglo-Sax. gifu, 
Iceland. gafa, a gift. 

Chald. Syr. a Heb. malka, a queen ; Arab. malikat, idem. 


3. Nom. Sing. Neut. 


The original termination of this case was probably ¢, a frag- 
ment of the Sanscrit, less energetic demonstrative pronoun 
ta, this. ‘This letter, or some phonological equivalent, is found 
extensively ; compare 


Sansc. tat, pron. demon. état, pron. demon. yat, pron. rel. 
Zend. tat, it. 
Greek 6, 6, éxgivo, dAXo, in which the final ¢ is cast off by a general 
law of the language. 
Lat. id, is-tud, tllud, quod, quid ? aliud. 
Russ. Pol. and Serv. to, in which the final ¢ is cast off, as in Greek. 
Meso-Goth. ita, thata, hwa, (for hwata.) 
Old Germ. iz, daz,  huaz. 
Old Sax. it, that, huat. 
Anglo-Sax. hit, that,  hwaet, 
Iceland. — that, hwat. 
Swed. — det, hwad. 
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Dan. — det, hwad. 
Dutch het, dat, wat. 
Germ. es, das, was. 
Eng. it, that, what. 


Another termination of the nom. sing. neut. is am, probably 
of later origin, and derived from the termination of the accu- 
sative. ‘Thus: 


Sansc. dénam, a gift; kim, what? navam, new. 
Zend. datem, a gift. 

Greek déipov, xadov, véov. 

Lat. donum, bonum, magnum, ipsum. 


There can be no doubt of the radical identity of the nomin- 
ative-ending in these several languages. But the coincidence 
of the genders may be seen at one view, by comparing certain 
adjectives and pronouns : 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Sansc. siwis, siwi, siwam, happy. 
Greek xOACS,  xAAy,  x*aAdV, good. 
Lat. bonus, bona, bonum, good. 
Heb. tobh, tobha4, —— _ good. 
Meso-Goth. Adlinds, blinda, blindata, blind. 
Old Germ. _plinter, plintu, plintaz, blind. 
Old Sax. blind, blinda, blind, blind. 
Anglo-Sax. blind,  blindu, blind, blind. 
Iceland. blindr, blind,  blint, blind. 
Swed. blinder, blinda, blindt, blind. 
Dan. blinder, blinda, blindt, blind, 
Dutch blinde,  blinde, blinde, blind. 
Germ. blinder, blinde, blindes, blind. 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Sansc. Sd8, Sa, tat. 


Zend. ta, — tat. 
Chald. dé, di, — 
Heb. zé, 20, — 
Greek 0, ny TO. 
Lat. is-te, is-ta, is-tud. 
Meso-Goth. _ sa, sé, thata. 
Old Germ. dér, diu, daz. 
Old Sax. thie, thiu, that. 
Anglo-Sax. sé, séo, that. 
Iceland. $d, st, that. 
Dutch de, de, _ _ dat. 
Germ. der die, das. 
Swed. den, den, det. 
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Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Dan. den, den, det. 
King. that, that, that. 
Russ. lot, to. 
Pol. ten, to. 
Serv. tat, to. 
Lithuan. tas, té, — 


4. Vocative. 


‘The vocative appears not to have adopted any peculiar case- 
ending. Where it differs from the nominative, it coincides 
very nearly with the naked theme, or ground form. 

(1.) In Sanscrit, the vocative singular rejects the case-ending 
of the nominative, (except in monosyllables,) and often modi- 
fies the vowel of the theme ; and sometimes restores the con- 
sonant of the theme, which had fallen out in the nominative ; 
as, 

Nom. wrika-s, Voc. wrika, wolf. 

Nom. déna-m, Voc. dana, gift. 

Nom. dshihwa, Voc. dshihwé, tongue. 
Nom. pati-s, Voc. paté, lord, husband. 
Nom. sinu-s, Voc. sind, son. 

Nom. gau-s, Voc. gau-s, ox. 

Nom. braté, Voc. brdatar, brother. 
Nom. nama, Voc. néman, name. 


(2.) In Zendish, the vocative singular rejects the case-end- 
ing of the nominative, (except in monosyllables, and themes 
ending in a consonant; ) and sometimes restores the consonant 
of the theme, which had fallen out in the nominative. 

(3.) In Lithuanian, the vocative singular casts off s of the 
nominative, (except in participles,) and sometimes increases 
the remaining vowel by Guna, or shortens it into e. 

(4.) In Old Slavic, the vocative singular modifies the vowel 
of the theme or ground- form; but does not cast it off, like the 
nominative. 

(5.) In Greek, the vocative singular differs from the nomi- 
native in the masculine and feminine of the second declension, 
where it rejects the ¢ of the nominative,and changes the pre- 
ceding o into ¢; and in some masculine and feminine nouns of 
the third declension, where it casts off ¢ of the nominative, or 
shortens the long vowel. 

(6.) In Latin, the vocative singular differs from the nomina- 
tive only in the masc. and fem. of the second declension, where 
it rejects s of the nominative, and changes the preceding wu Or 
o into e. 
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(7.) In Meso-Gothic, the vocative singular often agrees with 
the nominative, but in substantives always cast off s, “and some- 
times increases the remaining vowel by Guna. In Icelandic, 
the vocative retains the case-ending of the nominative, even 
in substantives. In the other Teutonic dialects, there i is no 
difference between the nominative and the vocative. In adjec- 
tives and pronouns, the vocative and nominative always agree. 

We cannot fail to observe a certain analogy in all these lan- 
guages in the formation of the vocative. 


5. Dat. Sing. Masc. and Neut. 


The original ending of this case was é, probably connected 
with the Sanse. demon. pron. é, and kindred in form to the in 
strumental. 

(1.) In Sanscrit, this case ends in é and di ; as, wrikaya, to 
the wolf; stimaw-é, to the son; b'r'dtré, to the brother. In 
pronouns, in smdi; as, tasmdi, to this; kasmadi, to whom? 

In Zendish, in é and di, (as in Sanscrit ;) as, wehr-kai, 
to the wolf; brdthr-é, to the brother. In pronouns, in Amdt ; 
as, kahmdai, to whom? 

(3.) In Lithuanian, in 7; as, wilku-i, to the wolf; sunu-i, 
to the son. In adjectives and pronouns, in m; as, tam, to 
him; geram, to the good. 

(4.) In Old Slavic, in 7, like the locative ; as, imen-i, to the 
name; synov-i, tothe son. In adjectives and pronouns, in m. 

(5.) The usual Greek dative is taken from the original loca- 
tive. See under the locative case. 

(6.) The usual Latin dative is taken from the original loca- 
tive. See under the locative case. 

(7.) In the Teutonic dialects, in nouns, in a vowel; as, 
Meso-Goth. a; Old Germ. a, e; Old Sax. a, e; Anglo-Sax. 
e; Old Norse i, etc. In pronouns and adjectives, with a for- 
mative m ; as, Meso-Goth. mma ; Old Germ. mu; Old Sax. 
mu ; Old Norse m ; Anglo-Sax. m, etc. 

An analogous distinction between the dative of substantives, 
and the dative of pronouns, seems to run through all these 
languages. 


6. Dat. Sing. Fem. 


‘In substantives this case ends in a vowel; as, Sansc. di, and 
é; Zend. di, and é; Lithuan. 7; Old Slavic 7 ; Meso-Goth. i; 
Old Germ. 6 and i; Old Sax. w@ and i; Anglo- Sax. e; Old 
Norse wu andi. In pronouns it has a formative consonant ; as, 
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Sansc. syai ; Meso-Goth. zai ; Old Germ. ru ; Old Sax. rw, 
Anglo-Sax. re ; Old Norse ri. 


7. Accus. Sing. Masc. and Fem. 


The accusative singular masculine and feminine often ends 
in m, or some equivalent. ‘Thus: 
(1.) In Sanscrit, in m; as, 


wrika-m, a wolf, m. 
pati-m, a lord, husband, m. 
sinu-m, ason, m. 
b‘ratar-am, a brother, m. 
dshihwa-m, a tongue, f. 
priti-m, love, f. 

tanu-m, a body, f. 


(2.) In Zendish, in m ; as, 


wéhrké-m, a wolf, m. 
pati-m, a lord, husband, m. 
bratar-im, a brother, m. 
afriti-m, a blessing, f. 
tani-m, a body, f. 


(3.) In Lithuanian, in a nasal 7 ; as, 


wilka-n, a wolf, m. 

pati-n, a lord, husband, m. 
sunu-n, ason, m. 

dwi-n, a sheep, f. 


) In Old Slavic, without a case-ending. 
.) In Greek, in v, (for m by a law of euphony ;) as, 


4. 
5 


( 

(! 
I. Dec. ’Arpsidn-v, the sonof Atreus, m. 
I. Dec. xapa-v, a country, f. 

Il. Dec. Adxo-v, a wolf, m. 

III. Dec. wées-v, a lord, husband, m. 

III. Dec. 40¢-v, sweet, m. 


(6.) In Latin, in m; as, 


I. Dec. terra-m, the earth. 
II. Dec. lupu-m, a woif. 
Ill. Dec. hoste-m, an enemy. 
III. Dec. lapide-m, a stone. 
IV. Dec. fructu-m, fruit. 

V. Dec. re-m, a thing. 


(7.) In Teutonic masculine adjectives and pronouns; as, 
Meso-Goth. na ; Old Germ. x; Anglo-Sax. ne ; Old Norse m. 
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The analogy here is complete and beautiful. 


8. Accus. Sing. Neut. 


See nom. sing. neut. with which the acc. sing. neut. uni- 
formly accords. 


9. Modal. 


No distinct form exists for this case in any known language. 
It uniformly coincides with the instrumental case, which see 
below. 


10. Ablative Singular. 


This case originally ended in ¢, probably connected with 
Sanscrit demon. pron. fa, this. 

(1.) In Sanscrit, this case ends in ¢; as, wrikdt, from the 
wolf. 

(2.) In Zendish, also in ¢; as, wehrkdt, from the wolf; 
afritéit, benedictione ; radshéit zaratustréit, institutione Zo- 
roastrica; garéit, in monte; ddonhadt, creatione; anhadt, 
mundo; danaét and tanawat, corpore; apat, aqua; dathrat, 
igne ; tshas‘manat, oculo; ndonhanat, naso; drudshat, dae- 
mone ; vis’at, loco. 

(3.) In Greek, this case, which is lost in the regular struc- 
ture of the language, seems to be retained in ws, (probably for 
wr or wd, comp. Gr. didwoi—Sansc. dadati,) the termination of 
adverbs of quality ; as, ovis, (comp. Sansc. samdat, ex eodem,) 
olrws, Ys. But in these instances the ablative form has the 
force of the modal. 

4.) In Latin, this case, as appears from ancient monuments, 
originally ended in d, (a very important circumstance, which, 
however, grammarians pass over by calling the d paragogic ;) 
as, praesented dictatored, praedad, in altod marid, senatud. 
Comp. Oscan dolud mallud, cum preivatud, toutad praesen- 
tid. 


11. Local, or Locative Singular. 


This case originally ended in 7, an ancient Sanscrit demon- 
strative pronoun, perhaps also a preposition signifying in. It 
is found, 

(1.) In Sanscrit, usually in i; from themes in a, in é (=ai ;) 
in other instances in du, (which is thought to be a genitive- 
ending ;) also in am, which it is not important here to notice. 

Vou. IX. 17 
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Thus, 


nis’i, in the night; diwasé, on the day; déwé, in God; nab‘asi, in 
heaven ; wriké, in the wolf; tandu, in the body ; dtmani, in the soul ; 
b‘ratari, in the brother; duhitari, in the daughter ; ddtari, in the giver. 


(2.) In Zendish, in <7; from themes in a, in é, (both as in 
Sanscrit ;) in other instances in 6 and dis, (which are thought 
to be genitive-endings ;) alsoin a, which it is not important 
here to notice. 

Thus, 


maidhyéi, in the middle; daéwé, in God ; tanwi, inthe body; wéhrké, 
in the wolf; as’maini, in heaven; ndmaini, in the name; drdathri,in the 
brother ; dughdhéri, in the daughter ; déthri, in the giver. 


(3.) In Lithuanian, in é, (=ai ;) more usually in ye (by adding 
paragogic e, and vocalising 7.) 
hus, 


diewé, in God; wilké, in the wolf; ranko-ye,in the hand; pdti-ye, in 
the lord; awi-ye, in the sheep; sunu-ye, in the son. 


(4.) In Old Slavic, in i, more commonly in ye; as in 
Lithuanian. 
Thus, 


rabye, in the servant; slosye, in the word; synye,in the son; kameni, 
in the stone; imeni, in the name; materi, in the mother; nebesi, in 
heaven. 

(5.) In Greek, in certain adverbs, as sixo,, at home, xapai, on 
the ground ; also in the usual dative, which has the termina- 


tion, and performs the functions of the locative. 
Thus, 


Mapaééivi, at Marathon; Zadayiv, at Salamis; dyp¢j, in the field; 
7 arn yee ‘ r. 8 abet weet. i Pty 
of alrh pepe, on the same day; +z airy voxri, in the same night ; 
wol, to me ; Col, to thee. 


6.) In Latin, in datives in i of the the third, fourth, and 
fifth declensions, also in the genitives mei, (comp. Sansc. 
mayi, in me,) and tui, (comp. Sansc. twayi, in thee,) which 
have the termination of the local, but the force of the genitive ; 
also in forms like Rome (for Romai,) at Rome; terre, (for 
terrai,) on the ground ; Corinthi, (for Corinthoi,) at Corinth ; 
domi, (for domoi,) at home ; ruri,in the country ; Carthagini, 
at Carthage ; vesperi, in the evening; which have both the 
termination and force of the Sanscrit locative. For it is in 
proper names and analogous expressions, that ancient forms 
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remain the longest. There can be no doubt, that a local case 
existed in the Indo-European languages, before they separated 
themselves from the original stock, as it is found so extensively 
diffused. 

fote. The supposition of an ancient jocal case in Latin, 
in 7, in coincidence with the Sanscrit and Zendish, frees 
the Latin Grammar from the common, but absurd statement, 
that the name of a town, in which any thing is said to be, or 
to be done, if of the first or second declension, and singular 
number, is put in the genitive; but if of the third declension or 
plural number, in the ablative without a preposition. According 
to this rule, the Latin language, which, next to the Sanscrit is 
considered the most rational, if not the most philosophical, 
would be the most absurd of all. For while a case existed for 
the expression of the place where, we must suppose another 
case used whose office is entirely different ; and what is more 
inconsistent, in one declension the genitive, and in another the 
ablative, to express the same relation. 


12. Terminal Case. 


No distinct form exists for this case in any known language. 
It usually has the form of the accusative. 


13. Medial or Instrumental Sing. 


The medial or instrumental singular originally ended in 4, 
(probably Sanscrit inseparable preposition ad, on, along, to.) It 
is found, 

(1.) In Sanscrit, in d, also na@ and yé ; as, wriké-na, by the 
wolf; stinu-nd,by the son; mad’u-nd, by the wine; swapnay-d, 
by sleep ; ndwd, by the ship ; duhitrd, by the daughter. 

(2.) In Zendish,in @; as, zads‘a, with design; azaésa, 
without design; skyadthna, actione; ana, through this; 
paiti-beréta, allevato; wéhrka, by the wolf; dughdhera, by 
the daughter. In monosyllables in 4 ; as, kha, from kha. 

(3.) Ta, Lithuanian, in a, uw, and mi; as, ranké, by the hand ; 
wilku, by the wolf ; sunwmi, by the son. 

(4.) In Old Slavic, in yu and m ; as, rabom, by the servant ; 
kostiyu, by the bone. 

(5.) In Latin, in adverbs of manner; as, duré, hardly, 
bene, well. 

(6.) In Meso-Gothic, in a, usually called the dative; as. 
wulfa, by the wolf; gasta, by the guest. 

In the Teutonic dialects, this case remains in certain pro- 
nominal adverbs of manner ; as, 
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Meso-Goth. thé, swe, swa, hwé ? 
Old Germ. diu, swa, wio ? 
Old Sax. thiu, 

Anglo-Sax. thus,  swa, hu? 
Old Norse SUG, SVO, 80, 

Swed. $0, 

Dan. saa, 

Dutch | dus, 200, hoe. 
Germ. $0, wre. 
Eng. thus, 80, how ? 


The early existence of an instrumental, as well as a local 


case, in the Indo-European languages, is sufficiently confirmed 
by these facts. 


14. Genitive Singular. 


This case appears to have had originally two terminations ; 
the one in s, (comp. Sansc. demon. pron. sa,) and the other in 
sya, (comp. Sansc. demon. pron. sya, compounded of sa and 
ya.) 


(1.) In Sanscrit, this case ends; (a) in simple s,(b) with a union 
vowel as, (c) with a fuller vowel sound for feminines ds, (d) 
also in sya ; as, 


paté-s, of a husband, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
prité-s, of love, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
siné-s, of a son, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
tané-s, of a body, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
nav-as, of a ship. 

détman-as, of the soul. 

pad-as, of a foot. 

dshihwiéy-as, of the tongue. 

b'awis‘yanty-ds, of one about to be. 

wrika-sya, of a wolf. 

ka-sya, of whom ? 


(2.) In Zendish, this case ends; (a) in simple s, (b) in 6=Sansc. 
as, (c) in ao,=Sansc. ds, (d) also in hé,=Sansc. sya ; as, 


patéi-s, of a husband, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
afritéi-s, of a blessing, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
pas’eu-s, of cattle, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
taneu-s, of a body, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
as’man-6, of heaven. 

hizway-do, of the tongue. 

wéhrka-hé, of a wolf. 

ka-hé, of whom ? 
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(3.) In Lithuanian, this case sometimes ends in s, and some- 
times in 6, (=Sansc. as;) as, 


ranko-s, of the hand. 

sunau-s, of a son, with Guna in preceding vowel. 
akmen-s, of a stone. 

dugter-s, of a daughter. 

wilké, of a wolf. 

ké, of whom ? 


(4.) In Old Slavic, the termination of genitive is lost, except 
perhaps to-go, of this, (comp. Sansc. tu-sya, and Gr. ¢o-10.) 


(5.) In Greek, this case ends; (a) in os, (b) in ag, ng, we, (c) in 


O10, (=Sansc. sya ey as ete, ivi. 0S, 00-0 “06 5 Koopa Ss [.0U0n- -$, 
TodS-4¢ 3 Adxoro (for Adxo-G10,) Foi0, (for ro-d10. ) 


(6.) In Latin, this case ends ; (a) in s, (b) with an union-vow- 
el ts, (c) also in jus=(Sansc. sya ;) as, 


lerra-s, esca-s, siti-s, hosti-s, socrii-s ; lapid-is, bov-is, nav-is, voc-is, 
nomin-is ; cujus, ejus, illius, istius. 


But in the first, second, and fifth declensions, and in the first 
and second personal pronouns, the genitive termination is lost, 


and its place supplied by that of the locative ; as, terrae, (for 
terrai,) lupi, rei, mei, tui. 

(7.) In Meso- Gothic, this case ends in s; as, wulfi-s, of a 
wolf; hwi-s, of whom? gibé-s, of a gift; gasti-s, of a guest ; 
sunau-s, of a son, (with Guna, as in Sanscrit ;) anstat-s, of 
favor, (with Guna in preceding vowel ;) namin-s, of a name ; 
brothr-s, of a brother. 

In Old German, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norse, 
the genitive masculine and neuter ends in s. 

The identity of this important and interesting case in the 
Indo-European languages, cannot be doubted. 


15. Dual Cases. 


The dual cases may be exhibited at one view : 


Nom. Voc. Acc. Dat. Alb. 
Sansc. au, a, €,7, u, bydm, comp. sing. tub‘yam, to thee. 
Zend. a0,a,€,i,u, bya. 
Old Slav. a, e, 7, ma. 
Lithuan. i,u, m. 
Greek E, O, Wd, ve 
Latin 0, @, bus. 
Hebrew ain, without distinction of case. 
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The termination of the dative dual appears to be derived 
from Sansc. abhi, (=Heb. be, Arab. bi, Germ. bei, Eng. by.) 

The local dual is for the most part like the ablative ; but in 
Sanscrit and Zendish, it is like the genitive. 

The instrumental dual is like the dative. 

The genitive dual ends in Sanscrit, in 6s; in Zendish, in 6; 
in Old Slavic, in w; in Greek, like the dative. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that most of these dual 
cases are radically connected. 

The remainder of the cases, with the remarks on the useful 
and important bearings of the whole subject, our limits will not 
allow us to give till the next number. 


Art. VIIL.—ComparatTive View oF THE Divine MERCIES. 


Tue frequent consideration of God’s goodness towards us, 
is intimately connected with our duty and happiness. It can- 
not but inspire and deepen a sense of obligation to him, and 
nothing perhaps is more subduing and soothing to a religiously 
affected mind. As the creatures of God, we are indebted to 
his bounty and merciful care, every hour and moment of our 
existence. All the blessings with which we are surrounded,— 
the light that gilds our path, and the hopes that brighten our 
prospects, emanate from his love. Shall he not then be con- 
tinually recognized in these his gifts? Is such a considera- 
tion of them less than a sacred duty, and can any thing be a 
more precious solace to the heart ? 

There are many aspects in which we may view the mercies 
of God, so as to bring them distinctly and affectingly before 
our minds. We may contemplate them in their nature, source, 
magnitude, or the purposes which they are designed to answer. 
They may be considered in an absolute, or in a comparative 
sense,—by themselves, or as brought into relation to other 
things. Viewed by way of comparison, they are, perhaps, the 
most apt to affect the mind. 

First, then, we should contemplate the divine favors of 
which we partake, as compared with our pEsERts. Brought 
into view as bestowed on sinNERs, they are truly marvelous. 
As sinners, we are dealt with, on the part of God, in the exer- 
cise of extraordinary indulgence. As sinners, we deserve his 
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frowns forever. Hell might justly be our portion. ‘The small- 
est enjoyments of life, viewed in this light, are not inconsid- 
erable. Brought into comparison or contrast with our merits, 
they should deeply affect us. ‘The meanest earthly accommo- 
dations—the poorest fare—the scantiest clothing—the lowest 
measure of health—the obscurest station in society—the small- 
est portion of civil and religious immunities, are nothing but 
mercies, and great mercies, in the comparison. How surpass- 
ing, then, those mercies which we enjoy—in general, commo- 
dious habitations ; food convenient for us; comfortable appa- 
rel; the means of promoting our physical health and welfare; 
a respectable station in society ; the refined pleasures of men- 
tal cultivation, and, perhaps, the maximum of civil and reli- 
gious privileges. How do these mercies contrast with our de- 
serts,—the fulness of earth for the destitution of the grave ; 
the pleasures of friendship for the torments of enmity ; the 
cheerfulness of hope for the gloominess of despair; the songs 
of praise for the wailings of the pit! And who makes us to 
differ from those myriads of sinners, who are already lost? A 
person whose mind is rightly affected towards God, will feel 
the force of this consideration. He will review his mercies 
under the consciousness of ill-desert, and bless God, not only 
that he possesses so much good, but because he is kept out of 
the world of punishment. Every blessing, however inconside- 
rable, seems to him vastly to transcend his merits, and raises in 
his soul the sense of obligation. All that he receives, he is 
assured comes from a God of infinite grace and forbearance, 
and he receives it as one who is sensible of his demerit. 

Our mercies in this life, may also be brought into compari- 
son with those which MANKIND AT LARGE enjoy. We may 
contemplate them as experienced by a FAVORED PORTION of 
the human race. Compared with the great majority of our 
species, we are individually such a portion. We have more 
blessings, of more kinds, and of a higher order, than attach to 
the larger part of mankind. The felicities of our external 
and spiritual circumstances, exceed the common measure of 
the divine benignity, Merciful as God is to the race as such, 
and especially in view of their demerit, he has been peculiarly 
merciful to us. In a comparative sense, we may be justified 
in saying, that he has not so dealt with any individuals. 
Grouped ‘with those around us, whose personal, social, and re- 
ligious privileges are the same as ours, what distinguished ob- 
jects, are we not, of the divine benefactions? These benefac- 
tions are large and inestimable in themselves,—temporal com- 
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forts, peace, liberty, the protection of law, and the possession of 
the gospel and its immortal blessings. How can we survey our 
stores of good, without acknowledging, that they are plenteous! 
How can we recal the memorials of the divine care, without 
feeling that they are precious! But when we compare what 
God has done for us, with what he has done for the greater 
portion of our fellow-creatures, we cannot but be struck with 
the magnitude of our mercies and of our indebtedness. 

Others doubtless have their peculiar causes and occasions of 
gratitude. ‘They who live within the polar circles, and endure 
the rigors of frost through almost the whole of the year, and they 
who dwell in the equatorial regions of the globe, and are expo- 
sed to the burning rays ofa vertical sun; they “ who shiver 
on the cold brow” of the Appenines, and they who are parched 
with thirst amid Lybian sands; they who are affected by the 
rage of the elements, the scarcity of sustenance, or the poisonous 
breath of the Malaria,—men of every clime and of every civil 
and social condition—have their peculiar mercies. Hence ina 
happy ignorance of the more favored circumstances of others, 
or in the exercise of an innocent prejudice, how many think 
their own lot the best. All may see something in their condi- 
tion which justly demands, and is adapted to excite the feeling 
of gratitude. But upon an enlightened consideration of 
things,—a knowledge which we now have of various parts of 
the globe, through continual communications,—and upon a 
comparison of the various items, that constitute human happi- 
ness, how can we but feel the superior eligibility of our own 
lot? With what division of the human family would we ex- 
change places or conditions? No doubt the thought has often 
occurred to our readers, as it has to us, how wonderful, what 
a cause of gratitude, that we occupy just the position we do in 
God’s world, so favorable for the attainment of every desirable 
object; that our condition is such, probably, as we should 
choose it to be, upon a consideration of all the actual cireum- 
stances of the human family! How has thishappened? “O 
the distinguishing goodness of God;” so the pious heart breaks 
out, “it can be nothing less! I am no better than others, that 
it has been so done unto me.” 

Again: The manifestations of the divine goodness towards 
us, may be compared with such as are made to the HEATHEN 
worRLp. This would be to contemplate our condition as 
CHRISTIANS, and to bring down the comparison or contrast, 
to some more specific points, Christian with Pagan! It is dif- 
ficult adequately to conceive of it,—the difference is so heaven- 
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wide, and extends to so many particulars. We must place 
before us both worlds,—present and future being, and the mo- 
mentous interests involved in both. Christians, or those who 
live in christian countries, have vastly superior means of 
knowledge, virtue and happiness. The comparison is, indeed, 
altogether in their favor, if there is any basis for a relative 
view of the subject. The inhabitants of evangelized lands, 
have means of knowledge, virtue and happiness, which can- 
not be affirmed of pagans at all. ‘These objects are best reali- 
zed by the gospel ; but pagans, as such, are destitute of the 
gospel. Instead of possessing knowledge, or knowledge of 
the most useful and valuable kind, they are involved in moral, 
if not intellectual darkness. Instead of practising virtue, 
their depravity is terrific. As to happiness, it is to them a 
dream. ‘Their sufferings are intense in this world, and the 
prospect of the future is calculated to inspire only despair in 
a heathen mind. How could we endure the thought of being 
in their condition! For what would we exchange the gratifi- 
cations of knowledge, the dignity of virtue, or ‘the means of 
happiness! If there are those in christian countries, who do 
not attain to knowledge, virtue, or true enjoyment, as ‘there are 
many such, still these objects are comparatively easy of access; 
and besides, a general imperceptible influence from christian- 
ity pervades all classes of people, among whom that religion 
is professed. Amid individual instances of degradation, igno- 
rance, vice, and suffering, there is not a general debasement ; 
there is not one deep unbroken mass of moral death. History 
and books of travels, and especially the reports of our mission- 
aries now among the heathen, inform us, respecting their civil 
and moral condition ; indeed, accounts are reaching us every 
day, disclosing more ‘and more the absurd dogmas ‘embraced, 
the abominations committed, and the miseries endured by those 
who know not God. Their notions respecting the Deity, the 
manner of religious worship, the invisible world, and the state 
of the dead, are shocking to reason, as well as directly oppo- 
sed to the truth of scripture. Their depraved fancies have 
drawn the most disgusting pictures of every object connected 
with religion. ‘Their impurities, even in the rites of worship, 
are not here to be named. Vice, in every form, has infected 
the whole body of heathen society. ‘“ The united voice of all 
who have dwelt among the heathen, proclaims, that none but 
those actually present to behold them, can have any idea of 
what revolting scenes of depravity are every day witnessed. 
Those upon the spot declare, the awful picture of heathen 
Von. IX. 18 
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abominations, drawn in the first chapter of Romans, is essen- 
tially the state of heathenism as developed before their eyes.” 
As a consequence, their misery is extreme. We shudder to 
read the usual accounts of it. 

In addition to all that would naturally be experienced from 
the unrestrained dominion of sin, especially from the preva- 
lence of their enormous injustice and cruelty towards one an- 
other, a vast amount is occasioned by their religious customs. 
These inflict the greatest miseries. Suffering voluntarily en- 
dured, according to a favorite pagan dogma, pleases the Deity. 
Hence all the forms of cutting and mangling and starving the 
body ; the burying alive in the earth, the drowning in water, 
the throwing of the person beneath the wheels of idol cars. 
Hence the tedious and costly pilgrimages undertaken by tens 
of thousands every year, bringing famine, disease, and death 
in their train. Hence the funeral pile in India, the most sick- 
ening spectacle of human depravity and heathen degradation, 
that the earth exhibits. Woman, wherever heathenism pre- 
vails, endures unequaled misery. ‘'T'ake for instance, the hor- 
rid scenes enacted on this pile. Humanity weeps at the degra- 
ding ignorance and fierce fanaticism, which compel her to en- 
counter so terrible a self-immolation. ‘lhe shocking treat- 
ment to which the Siamese women submit, in a situation in 
which they need the greatest care and kindness, is another ex- 
ample of the demoniac unfeelingness and brutish stupidity, 
which characterize most of the heathen world. An account 
which has lately appeared, concerning the practice in question, 
is calculated to fill us with indignation, that so pernicious a 
superstition exists on earth. We feet as if we wanted at once 
to exorcise the demon from the human heart. Under the do- 
minion of paganism, woman has no equality with the other 
sex, and has really no freedom and no delicacy. The Abbe 
Dubois says, “ Hindoo females are in fact used as mere animals. 
The men regard them as slaves, and treat them on all occa- 
sions with severity and contempt.” According to Mrs. Jud- 
son, “So far from receiving those delicate attentions which 
render happy the conjugal state, and which distinguish civili- 
zed from heathen countries, the wife receives the appellation, 
‘my servant,’ or ‘ my dog,’ and is allowed to partake of what 
her lordly, brutal husband is pleased to give her, at the con- 
clusion of his own repast.” In the most important transac- 
tion of life, heathen females are often merely the objects of 
barter and sale. Mr. Wilson, in speaking of the marriage 
contract in Western Africa, says,—‘ Were it simply polygamy, 
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the evil would be materially less ; but it is polygamy in the most 

unfortunate form. Females become wives by purchase, from 
the age of four to twelve years; and it would be difficult to 
find a single girl of the age of ten, who has not been sold. 
Fathers purchase them at this early period for their sons of a 
corresponding age, so that the feelings of neither party are 
ordinarily consulted.” A consideration of heathenism in these 
and other particulars, is fitted to make us feel, that our condi- 
tion, as christians in this life only, is inexpressibly more desi- 
rable, than that of the heathen. What then must it not be in 
the comparison, when we take the future and eternal state into 
view. 

Our blessings may also be brought into comparison with 
those which people in CarHo.ic countries possess. It is im- 
portant to consider our condition, not only as christians at 
large, but as ProresTantT cHRISTIANS. ‘The general fea- 
tures of christian society, even in its lowest state, are softened 
and mitigated, when placed by the side of heathenism. But 
there is a wide difference in the mode of the christian profes- 
sion itself—a wide difference between a pure, and a corrupted 
christianity. ‘Through a corrupted christianity, so long as 
any of its vital principles remain, a measure, both of its exter- 
nal and spiritual benefits, may be experienced : and so far, it is 
to be preferred to the entire absence of the gospel. But if we 
would enjoy the full and perfect blessings of the system, we 
must, of course, look for them, in genuine, unadulterated 
christianity. As children of the ever- glorious Reformation, 
we have great occasion thankfully to contemplate the felicity 
of our circumstances. Our mercies are transcendent, as en- 
joyed under Protestant christianity, and derived from it. In- 
dividual light and knowledge are its characteristics. Under 
its standard, we come out from the darkness and ignorance of 
error—from wrong modes of scriptural interpretation and rea- 
soning—from the servility and tame subjection exacted by self- 
styled infallible doctors and masters. We enjoy the rights of 
private conscience, and are permitted to read and explain the 
scriptures for ourselves. The open and manly, yet cautious 
scriptural interpretation which Protestant christianity allows 
and encourages, is the great means of its attainment of the 
truth. Individuals, as they have opportunity, become ac- 
quainted with the essential principles of the gospel. An en- 
lightened state of society, is also a characteristic of Protestant- 
ism, and is a consequence of free discussion. As such a state 
of society fosters, and demands a learned and pious ministry ; 
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so a learned and pious ministry contributes, in its turn, to the 
public illumination. This it accomplishes, by a skillful appli- 
cation of the divine word, to the minds and consciences of 
men. ‘The general in telligence which pervades truly christian 
communities, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to the la- 
bors of the clerical body among them. The intellectual bene- 
fits alone, of the ministry of ‘Protestantism, are more than a 
remuneration of its expense, and repel, most effectually, the 
calumny, with which it has been sometimes assailed. F'ree- 
dom, civil as well as religious, is likewise, one of the first 
principles of the Protestant faith—that which it recognizes 
and allows in its very structure. That faith commands no 
seclusion from the world—no everlasting confinement in clois- 
ters and nunneries. It leaves men at liberty to choose their 
own modes of belief, and to adopt their own forms of govern- 
ment, whether in church or state. It deals in no outward 
force, but leaves the conscience to inflict its own insupportable 
stings, when its dictates have been disregarded. 'The degree 
of the true Protestant principle in communities and nations, is 
the measure of the freedom which they enjoy, and of the intel- 
lectual and moral excellence which is the fruit of freedom. 
Above all, pure and undefiled religion, is its characteristic. 
The life of God in the soul springs up under the fostering in- 
fluence of the form of Christianity ; and myriads have lived 
and died and gone to heaven, who, had they not been taught 
its principles, ‘would have sunk in spiritual ignorance, in un- 
repented sin, and in eternal death. ‘The prevalence of this 
faith is essential to the extensive revival, or continued pros- 
perity, of vital piety, in the souls of men. How unfavorably 
the state of things among a Catholic population compares with 
the above, hardly needs be told. We should be obliged to 
bring into a somewhat strong contrast, ignorance on the sub- 

ject of religion, with clear views of the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
the interpretation of scripture according to authority, with 
that in which one is guided by his own judgment : an unen- 
lightened state of society, with that in which intelligence pre- 
vails ; an able and pure ministry, with a jesuitical and fear- 
fully corrupted priesthood ; servility in belief as well as con- 
duct, with freedom in respect to both; and finally the piety 
which consists in outward show and superstitious observances, 
with that which is spiritual in its nature, and seated in the 
heart. Every view of the distinguishing features of the two 
systems, could not but i impress us, with the vast superiority of 
that in which we have been educated. But the present allu- 
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sion 1s sufficient for our purpose: and we have personally re- 
alized the great blessings of our common faith, without any 
civil convulsions, or struggle. They have come to us in 
peace and quiet, and are enjoyed with scarcely any sacrifices, 
although they cost the Reformers property, and toil, and blood. 
The human mind was not at first disenthralled from the yoke 
of ignorance and spiritual despotism, without many a _hard- 
fought battle in the literal field, as well as in that of theologi- 

cal ‘controversy. The result was “the Lord’s doing,” and “ it 
is marvelous in our eyes.” 

The tokens of the divine goodness by which we are distin- 
guished may be compared, furthermore, with those which have 
been accorded to ofHER NATION S, and nations of the Protest- 
ant faith among the rest. The blessings enjoyed by us as 
AMERICANS, will thus be brought into view, and here, if there 
is no mistake, no nation before has ever been so favored. 
These blessings include our amplitude cf domain, facilities of 
communication among ourselves, varied and luxuriant soil, 
immense power of production by water and machinery, mild 
form of government, just and equal laws, abundant means of 
education both in its higher and lower branches, religion un- 
trammeled by the state—power, and influence, and reputation 
among the communities of the world. All nations come to 
us—wanderers and adventurers from all climes—the devotees 
of all religions—the members of all professions. Our country 
is the asylum of the oppressed every where—the scene of am- 
bition and hope in souls that aspire after distinction—the thea- 
ter of operations for the prize of empire in politicsand religion— 
the battle-ground of moral principle and influence—the star of 
promise to the philanthropist—the expectation and rendezvous 
of the world. Here are associations of virtue and schemes of 
benevolence professedly such, on an extended scale ; and here, 
too, there is liberty to oppose them, and to put their strength 
or soundness to the test. In these respects and many more, 
we compare favorably with other nations, and with the great- 
est and best of them. Reference might be made to the extra- 
ordinary history of thiscountry. 'The changes effected within 
two hundred years, since the fathers of the nation landed on 
these shores, have been all but miraculous. A wilderness, 
through an extent of thousands of miles, has yielded to the 
hand of cultivation. Cleared and fruitful farms occupy the 
place of dense and unproductive forests. Cities, towns, and 
villages, in all the pride of beauty, and with every indication 
of comfort and wealth, have arisen where the scanty Indian 
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settlement of miserable wigwams once appeared, or where the 
wilderness had been unbroken and undiversified by any mon- 
uments of art, probably since the creation. Millions of en- 
lightened, free, refined, and virtuous human beings, walk over 
a soil that was once only the hunting-ground of “dark-minded 
and ferocious savages. But it would be more pertinent, per- 
haps, to fix our attention for a moment, on a few circumstan- 
ces, that either are peculiar to us asa people, or that draw 
towards us the notice of mankind. 

One peculiarity is the fact, that owing to the structure of our 
government, the will of the people, whose welfare ought to be 
the great object of legislation, is fully expressed. It is made 
to bear directly on the objects of governmental supervision. 
What is done through the legislature, or other branches of the 
government, is done by their wish—by their direction. ‘They 
are in truth the governors. The incumbents of office are 
properly the servants of the public. ‘The whole affair of legis- 
lation then, is a consulting for the public good—a good of which 
the public are the judges and dictators. Knowing, or believ- 
ing what will promote their interest, they can direct the ne- 
cessary measures. If their will is misunderstood or perverted, 
in any case, by those whom they intrust with power, the cor- 
rection is soon and easily effected, through the frequency of 
elections. The only danger is, that the public will or senti- 
ment itself may become wrong. In that event, the consequen- 
ces must be endured, or what is more probable, the evil would 
ere long correct itself. In most other countries, if not in all, 
there is a less direct or more imperfect action of the mass of the 
people, on the measures and objects of government. 

Another circumstance which may be noticed, is the enlight- 
ened state of society, in this country—the degree of attention 
which is paid to education and learning. This is one of the 
pillars of the republic and the church—a truth which was 
well understood by the founders of the American nation. 
They were perfectly aware that the people would eventually 
fall a prey to innumerable and incurable evils, unless their 
minds were enlarged and elevated by knowledge. Hence the 
ample provision which was made by the fathers, and has been 
made by their descendants successively, to promote, together 
with moral culture, the discipline of the mind and the diffu- 
sion of information. But here, the subject of education takes 
a peculiar form. Sometimes we are reproached as not being 
a literary nation—as having no literature. But the matter is 
not understood, especially abroad. 'The cause of the misap- 
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prehension is the peculiarity concerning our literature: that 
is to say, where the cause is not prejudice. We are more lit- 
erary than any other nation. ‘The peculiarity is, that the 
public—the citizens in general—are enlightened. 'They have 
acquired important information, in a greater or less degree. It 
is the vast proportional number here, that possess knowledge, 
which renders it so difficult for foreigners, in many cases, to 
form a judgment of the literary character of the nation. Their 
opinion is predicated on what they see among themselves, 
where knowledge is possessed by the few, and where, conse- 
quently, it appears great from the contrast. Here, it is pos- 
sessed by all, or nearly all, and therefore it is undistinguished. 
This is our want of learning, which is rather the want of igno- 
rance in the great body of the people. Remove the equability 
of mental culture in the nation, and it would seem great by the 
contrast. 

We may advert to the competence enjoyed by the great body 
of the people in this land, especially as compared with the 
common people of other countries, in this particular. An af- 
fecting exhibition of facts might here be made; but it will be 
sufficient to say, that while in most European countries, the 
operatives can obtain only a pittance barely adequate to support 
life, if even that long; in this country, there are few who can- 
not realize a competency, and none scarcely need be destitute 
of the necessaries of life. Day-wages abroad, among that 
class of people, are a mere trifle, where employment can be ob- 
tained at all. Here, they are high, especially taken in connec- 
tion with the expense of living. Animal food among the for- 
mer, is a luxury seldom enjoyed. In this country, few are so 
poor who cannot afford it for their tables, every day. And 
then in times of scarcity, through failure of the crops, or any 
single crop, or by means of stagnation in trade, incredible hard- 
ships and sufferings are experienced on the part of the Euro- 
pean poor,—starvation in Many instances literally ensues. 
Here, such an occurrence is scarcely ever, if ever heard of. 
The comment which Dr. Humphrey in his « Tour,” has made, 
on a case of mendicity which he had described, as occurring 
in Lreland, is striking, and well calculated to set us right on 
the subject of God’s providential goodness towards us. 
“ What,” says he, “should we in this country think, if we 
were so reduced and straitened? How would the poorest class 
in any part of the United States, grapple with poverty like 
this? 'To live on potatoes half the year round, and not half 
enough of these. To get half a peck, or perhaps none at all, 
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for a whole day’s begging. But ‘who maketh us to differ 
from others? Why are not our necessities as gnawing and 
ravenous as theirs? Who gave us this good and fruitful land, 
and all the blessed institutions under which we live, and to 
which we are indebted for the superiority of our physical con- 
dition, as well as our own moral and religious privileges ? 
Alas, for our unthankfulness, and our wicked murmurings, 
under the allotments of the most beneficent Providence that 
ever smiled on any people !”’ 

Another circumstance to be noticed, is the pure practical 
humanity which is expressed in many of our laws and cus- 
toms, wherein these differ from those of most other nations. 
The law of primogeniture is unknown here. Property de- 
scends to all the children of a family alike, and not as in Eng- 
land, for instance, where the eldest son engrosses the whole 
real estate. American law discards the absurdity and inhu- 
manity of sacrificing the interests of all the rest of a family, 
in favor of one individual. It seeks the substantial comforts 
of society, in opposition to the pride of ancestry and of house- 
holds. We have no custom of impressment, as is the case in 
England, or practice of conscription, as prevailed for a time in 
France, or any approximation to barbarities like these. The 
humanity of this nation must forever revolt at such an order 
of things. Lands-men encounter a new element only at their 
option. Soldiers become such voluntarily, if at all, and are 
actuated by love of country, or the expectation of reward. 
The penal code of the United States is remarkably mild; thus 
showing, also, the enlightened humanity of the nation. As 
the rights of conscience are maintained in all our constitutions 
of government, and there are no ecclesiastical tests; all that 
class of severe punishments which have been admitted in 
countries where a religious tyranny has been established, such 
as fines, imprisonments, confiscations, exile, and torture, on 
account of religion, is wholly unknown. ‘The dreadful sever- 
ities, also, to which the preservation of the state, in other 
countries, has given rise, have no existence in this country. 
We read not of “the rack, the wheel, fire and faggot, decapi- 
tation, embowelling,” and the like among American punish- 
ments of treason. We read not of any “attainder of treason” 
which “shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted.” Congress, in having 
power to declare the punishment of this crime, is expressly 
forbidden to effect such corruption or forfeiture, so that the un- 
offending family of the traitor cannot be injured. How differ- 
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ent this from the codes of most other nations! And then, the 
number of crimes punishable by death in most countries, and 
even in England, whence our principles of jurisprudence were 
derived, is enormous, considering the value of human life, 
and the necessity of guarding men against wickedness, by not 
confounding the different degrees of moral turpitude. In this 
country, only murder of the “highest degree, and two or three 
other crimes, are punishable with death. In the fact, more- 
over, that no ‘religious establishment exists in the United 'States, 
we present an example of an unusual toleration and liber- 
ality. As the government does not undertake to decide what 
form of worship is the best, and leaves every individual to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience and his sense of duty on 
this subject, so it has of course no State-endowment. In sus- 
taining religious institutions, all is left to the voluntary efforts 
of the people. This is a great felicity. Religious liberty 
is more important than any other. ‘The salvation of souls is 
intimately connected with it. The evils of an opposite state 
of things are incalculable. ‘The misery of an unconstrained 
conscience is unequaled. And yet almost every other nation 
has inflicted it on its members. ‘The United States have learn- 
ed wisdom by the past errors of mankind, on this subject. 

Happy results, in respect to religion, have attended the course 
which she has adopted. 'The Teligious corruptions of other 

countries have been, in a good degree, avoided. Morality 
flourishes. Piety flourishes. ‘The gospel is, in the main, well 
supported. God has blessed our land with multiplied revivals 
of religion. Benevolent institutions, as already intimated, 

abound, and they are achieving ood. Universally, then, 

should we feel our obligations to God, that we live in this free, 

prosperous, and happy country. 

Our blessings may be yet further contemplated, in compari- 
son with those possessed in OTHER PARTS OF THE UNION. 
As New ENGLANDERS, We may bring into view the gifts of 
the divine goodness; and of course the remark is intended 
only.for that class of our readers, who answer to the appella- 
tion. We would indulge in no rivalries, in no unworthy, un- 
called for comparisons ; and it may be indelicate to advert to 
any distinctions at all. ‘This could not be done for a moment, 
except by way of enhancing our sense of obligation to God. 
While our country at large is eminently distinguishe d among 
other nations, by the favors of heaven ; we may feel, as inhab- 
itants of this portion of it, some emphatic cause of gratitude. 
We may find, in our own New England, features of beauty 
Vor. IX. 19 
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more striking, perhaps, than any that meet the view elsewhere. 
Intelligent and ingenuous persons visiting us from other divi- 
sions of the country, have often paid the tribute of admiration 
to our institutions and prosperity. We may simply name the 
more extensive means of education, and the provision made 
for the instruction of the entire mass of the people, as the 
number and contiguity of our schools, academies, colleges, and 
theological seminaries attest,—the more equal diffusion of in- 

formation among the various classes,—the greater stability of 
our institutions, —and a more marked sobriety of character 

and habits. ‘The peculiar principles and views of the venera- 

ble founders of New England, ‘have had an influence in pro- 
ducing the present state of things, and it is an influence which 
has been felt in every successive period. Learning and reli- 
gion were their great objects, and they sought the advance- 
ment of them in the very structure of society. New England 
has been a fountain-head of emigration, a nurse of the West, 
and a mother of great men. Her principles and institutions 
have spread their influence far and wide. The extremities of 
the Union daily feel the effects of her energy and enterprise. 
Her associations of benevolence have told an awakening tale, 
in almost every land. And God has smiled upon us in ages 
gone by,—in Indian warfare and in the revolutionary convul- 
sion,—the flame that was kindled at Lexington. Our villa- 
ges, clustering around those spires that point to heaven, show, 
that we are a church-going people. Our hills and valleys, 
smiling with young cherub faces, and decently-clad youthful 
trains, proclaim not only, that the school-master is abroad, but 
that the Sabbath-school teacher is at his work. And here, too, 
over our solemn congregations, the clouds of mercy have many 
a time stood, and poured down their copious showers. What 
New Englander may not be grateful that his home is on this 
rock-bound coast ,—that he was cradled amid its storms! As 
he trades to the rich South, or travels to the wide West, or pur- 
sues his adventurous way on the ocean ; let him remember, that 
he leaves a land, rugged in some of its features, but blessed 
with all the smiles of heaven,—a land abounding in comforts, 
the fruit of industry ; adorned with arts; rich with the insti- 
tutions of learning and religion, and proud of her talented 
sons and virtuous daughters. 

The goodness of God towards us may be considered, once 
more, in his permitting us to live at suCH A PERIOD AS THE 
PRESENT, rather than in past ages. ‘The blessings of this era, 
as compared with those of former times, are, in “general, not 
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inconsiderable. We have been accustomed to think and speak 
as if this was a remarkable age, abounding in opportunities of 
obtaining good and doing good, beyond the ex xample of former 
times. ‘This may be considered as the truth, making a proper 
allowance for the partiality with which we are disposed to 
view whatever has an immediate relation to ourselves. Every 
past age, perhaps, has had its blessings—certainly its infelici- 
ties. ‘The periods preceding the era of our Savior, were those 
of inconsiderable light, in respect to religious truth. It was 
the twilight age of revelation, and the blessing was confined to a 
small portion of the E astern Hemisphere. Over all the rest 
palpable darkness prevailed. ‘The Sun of righteousness arose 
with the advent of the Messiah. But eyes long habituated to 
darkness were, in many instances, offended with so much light. 

‘Then the struggle of opposing principles began—knowledge 
with ignorance —purity with lust—truth with error—and the 
struggle was desperate. 'There was no rest either for good or 
evil minds. Christianity contended first for its existence, then 
for its triumphs. Christians were obliged to make inroads 
upon the kingdom of Satan, in the most vigorous manner, in 
order even to maintain themselves. ‘The moment they ceased 
or slacked their efforts, they were borne down. ‘The current 
of sin and death set in furiously against the new system. But 
when the disciples had cleared a space around them, it was 
felt, that duty, as well as safety, required them to follow up 
their first advantages ; so that it was a warfare from begin- 
ning to end. Pagans and Paganism could find no rest, since 
they were attacked, if the V did not themselves make an onset 
on the men of light and purity. Our Savior came at an age, 
of all others, perhaps, the most profligate—the most distin. 

guished for malignity, cruelty, lust, intemperance, and dissi- 

pation. 'The modes of artificial luxury among the rich were 
so enormous, that the accounts which have come down to us 
respecting them, seem almost too much to be credited. After 
the first periods ‘of christianity, and the final establishment of 
this religion in the Roman empire, the progress of decay was 
rapid; till at length the dark ages, as they have been called, 

settled on the nations. During those ages, owing to the pre- 
valence of sin, great infe licities of course were experienced, 

Then came the period of the Reformation, another time of 
fierce encounter, in which the ablest minds were engaged. 
Perils of no ordinary kinds then abounded ; and christians 
were obliged to buckle on their armor, and to be in readiness 
to act on the offensive, or the defensive, as the case might de. 
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mand. Following the track of time, we come to the age of our 
immediate fathers. This was in many respects a period of 
trials. It was the age of revolutions—the American and the 
F'rench—the one of a political, the other both of a political and 
moral character. ‘The French revolution was one of the pros- 
tration of order and religion. Then, the principles of disor- 
ganization and infidelity became rife ; and the whole civilized 
portion of the human family was more or less affected by the 
deadly fanaticism. <A re-action, however, took place, and with 
it came on our own more happy age. Yet it is not free from 
evils. A contest is raging, but it is somewhat different in its 
character, from those which preceded it. A history of the 
conflict of human opinions, in past periods of the world, would 
present too generally a scene of persecution and blood. Our 
struggle, though there has been a tendency of late to violence, 
has generally been that of reasoning and expostulation. It is 
the clash, not of arms bu tof minds ; and this not for prece- 
dence and power, but for the value of principles and truth. 
National contests have been suspended in a great measure du- 
ring a period now of more than twenty years. Many of our 
readers scarcely recollect the time, which seems so recent to 
older persons, when Europe was year after year one wide field 
of warfare. ‘The present age has learned from the providence 
of God, and from reflections on the past, several lessons, that 
have greatly conduced to its advantage, and have made it, 
compared with most others, a happy age. They cannot be 
dwelt upon here—a few of them can be scarcely more than 
named. 

The present generation have learned, for instance, that the 
good of the people—of the governed—is quite as important as 
that of those who govern. ‘This is a conviction which of late 
years has been fastened on many minds, in many nations. It 
has indeed so much influence, that even under despotic govern- 
ments, subjects are believed to have rights, and the master 
scarcely dares invade them. It has been extensively discov- 
ered also, that we must rely on moral power for effecting 
desirable changes, or advancing desirable objects. Especially is 
this the case, if the changes or “the objects are of a moral nature. 
Not violence, as was the resort once, and hardly legal coercion, 
unless it originate from the force of public sentiment, can now 
be viewed as a proper or adequate instrumentality in these 
concerns. The force of public opinion, moreover, has been 
acknowledged and calculated upon with more certainty, than 
it ever was before. It has been found efficient in settling 
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many questions, which used to be settled by the sword. Right- 
ly expressed and directed, it is a substitute for the sword. In 
international disputes, it has already exerted a good influence. 
The mediation between this country and France, by William 
IV., who may already be styled, “ Pacificator,” a title more 
august than royalty itself, was dictated by this principle, or 
at least rendered effectual by its means. Some begin to be 
alarmed at the progress of this power, and doubt the propriety 
or expediency of encouraging it to such a degree, as it has been 
encouraged of late. It must be confessed, that excesses have 
been committed under its sanction. It has seemed to amount 
sometimes, to a sort of persecution. And it is certainly capa- 
ble of misdirection. But when such is the fact, it has changed 
its nature. In the shape of mob and tumult—when a common 
sentiment carries people so far as to put down opinions or prac- 
tices by violence ; when it so rises against law and above law, 
that a man is unsafe who thinks as he pleases, it is become 
quite another thing. The effective power, in this case, lies not 
in the abuse and the blows to which it leads. ‘This evil, where 
it exists, if it is not merely incidental, must be corrected ; else 
we might as well have sheer force and violence under the giv en 
circumstances. We might as well havea professed despotism, 
without the mockery of an influential public opinion; it 
amounts to that in the end. There would be some advantage 
in having it in legalized forms, for then every one would know 
what he had to depend upon. He would know, that he could 
not think, and speak, and write, as he pleased ; and many, pro- 
bably, would save themselves from much inconvenience, at 
least in this world. But how shall this violent, excited public 
opinion, be corrected ? By the terms, we cannot bring a correct 
public sentiment to bear upon it, since it is a wrong public sen- 
timent which prevails, in the supposed instance. 'The law of 
the land cannot be brought to bear upon it, if it is stronger than 
the law, and there is a determination not to render obedience. 
It would seem, then, to lie with the few who are correctly in- 
formed and right- minded themselves, by employing light and 
love, in producing conviction. This only can do it, ~ and it 
will probably accomplish the object, where public sentiment 
has, in any instance, been misdirected. It is now, we believe, 
bringing such a result to pass in this land, and correcting cer- 
tain excesses, that have been committed. The efficacy of asso- 
ciation in plans for doing good, is, furthermore, a lesson which 
has been learned in modern times. This combination of indi- 
vidual power has done wonders ; and no reasonable objections, 
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perhaps, can be urged against it, as hitherto employed. If 
there is any degree of danger on this head, it should be anx- 

iously guarded ‘against. So good an instrument ought not to 
be abused by any appearance of wrong—of compulsion or de- 

nunciation. It must always be, as it purports to be, a volun- 
tary union of minds, that think essentially alike, or think thus 
on certain subjects. And it must be a union for doing good— 
for seeking the real and lasting welfare of the objects of its 
solicitude. 

‘These are among the lessons which the present age has 
learned, and they go far in giving it a superiority to other ages, 
We are certainly nearer the Millenium ; and its preparations 
and its spirit would seem to be ina degree possessed. Many 
of the signs of the times are auspicious. It is a day of high 
moral aims and achievements. More is doing /or religion, if 
itis true also, that more is doing against it. ‘There is more 
virtue among men, if, at the same time, there is greater wick- 
edness. ‘There is more temperance, should it be found true, 
that there is more desperate drinking. Moral purity was 
never more cultivated, allowing that licentiousness rages as 11 
never did before. More of a peace-attempting spirit prevails, 
should there be more strenuous controversy. ‘The contrasts 
are deeper—more striking—because the standard of holiness 
is raised higher. Wrong and error appear to have sunk 
lower, and probably have in reality, in some instances, by a 
sort of natural revulsion. Such is necessarily an era of great 
things—of interesting events. And out of it we may hope, that 
God will bring advancement to his cause, in some shape. 
Affairs must come to a crisis sooner or later ; and although 
wickedness has triumphed hitherto, it cannot always. The 
time will come when it must give way. And now or soon, 
may be the time. ‘Though virtue may not realize its highest 
aims, and certainly not an absolute perfection in this world ; 
yet she shall succeed the better from having attempted much. 
It is a privilege to live in such a time, when by judicious 
counsels and strenuous efforts, when by mingled zeal and 
prudence, we may add to the momentum of the moral causes 
now in operation; and notdivert them, as might be done by 
hasty and over- reaching measures, to an unfavorable issue. 
What we do will tell emphatically on future times. It will be 
for better or for worse, in a ratio not easily calculated. The 
magnitude of the interest at stake, exceeds our power of com- 
putation. May we feel then, the conviction, and more and 
more so, that as all we have received is from God, so we should 
conscientiously improve it, in his service. 
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Peruaps no fact in the inspired volume, is more clearly 
disclosed, than the total depravity of man. But, what influ- 
ence this depravity (there charged against him) has exerted 
upon his intellectual powers, is a question of momentous in- 
terest; and it is one on which theologians have long been di- 
vided. While one class have strenuously asserted, that, as an 
intellectual, no less than as a moral being, man is wholly de- 
praved ; that his natural reason is a delusive and bewildering 
snide, often at war with revelation, and therefore not to be 
relied on ;—another class, rejecting this view, as Inconsistent 
with the grand scope and spirit of the bible, and as impairing 
in man a sense of his high responsibilities, have, with equal 
earnestness contended, that, entirely depraved as his heart is, 
his intellect is still capable of that unperverted use which is 
necessary to the discovery of many of the most important 
truths concerning the character of his Creator, and his own 
highest interests. 'They have accustomed themselves to give 
heed to the voice of reason, as the voice of God, and implicitly 
bowed to her authority ; assured, that while honestly employed 
on subjects within her competency, she can never mislead or 
betray. 

Coinciding, as we do, in this latter sentiment, and fully per- 
suaded, as we are, that on no other ground can the ways of 
God to man be vindicated, it will be our object, in the present 
article, to establish and briefly defend the following proposi- 
tion, viz:— That the clear, unperverted deductions of reason, 
are as binding in their authority, and not less truly to be re- 
lied on, than the word of God; and that the former can 
never contradict the latter. 

Upon man’s introduction into this world, the bible meets 
him with its claims. It comes to him, professing to be a reve- 
lation from God, and its commands and threatenings are en- 
forced, and its promises confirmed by the most solemn sanc- 
tions. What, now, is the first question, that must necessarily 
arise to his mind? “Js there a God? Js there such a being, 
as he from whom this volume professes to come ?” 'This ques- 
tion, since the fundamental article of all religion and morals, 
must be the existence of an intelligent and almighty Creator, 
becomes one of paramount importance. It lies at the very 
foundation of every thing else, and if it cannot be settled, be- 
yond all possibility of error or ‘doubt, faith in the system which 
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rests upon it, must be correspondingly wavering and unsettled. 
How, then, is man to decide? By an appeal to the bible? 
But the bible asswmes the fact. 'To the bible, then, he cannot 
resort. ‘The appeal must be to reason; there is no other. 
And how is she to determine? By turning her inquiring eye 
in upon that tenement, “so fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
in which she dwells; by examining its curious and skillful 
workmanship, and its complicated organic structure; by en- 
tering into the silent and mysterious chambers of the soul, 
and contemplating those glorious attributes and lofty powers 
with which it is endowed ; by looking out upon the boundless 
fields of nature, studying her ample and broadly written page, 
and interpreting her various language, which, in all climes 
and seasons, and through all time, is ever the same. From 
investigations like these, he is enabled to establish the exist- 
ence of an all-creating and controlling God, on grounds which 
challenge the scrutiny and defy the combined attacks of the 
sceptic and the atheist. Here, then, it must, we think, be ac- 
knowledged by all, is a case of unperverted reason, in the 
legitimate exercise of her powers, authoritatively deciding one 
of the most important questions, that can ever be submitted to 
man, as an immortal and accountable being,—a question, on 
whose decision it must depend, whether he shall act worthy of 
his high destiny, or live and toil and die like the brutes around 
him. 

Does any one, however, still hesitate, and demand yet other 
and higher evidence? We have it at hand. The apostle 
Paul, in the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, speak- 
ing of the then heathen nations, says,—“ For the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are without excuse.” 
Now, the object of the inspired writer, in this passage and 
those immediately connected with it, was, as every one will 
readily acknowledge, to show that all— Gentiles no less than 
Jews—were under /aw. But had God made to the Gentiles 
any revelation of his will, other than that inscribed on his 
works? Had any supernatural communications been made to 
them? If not, how and whence come their knowledge of 
law, and their consequent obligation of obedience to it? We 
answer—and we are shut up to the conclusion—that these 
were to be found in the very constitution of man’s being ; in 
his endowment, by his God, with a reasoning mind, capable of 
knowing, with ‘absolute certainty, whatever comes within the 
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range of its competence, and hence, perfectly qualifying him 
not ‘only to see in the works of nature, both animate and inan- 
imate,—as well as in the providential events which are con- 
stantly transpiring around him,—clear and demonstrative evi- 
dence of an almighty Creator ; but, also, from those bright tra- 
ces of wisdom and benevolence, left on all his works, to ar- 
rive, by unerring deduction, to a knowledge of his attributes 
and character. We put it to any one to say, then, whether, 
even supposing nothing further could be adduced in support of 
our position, we should not be fully warranted in resting it 
here? When the apostle asserts, that not by now and then a 
gifted individual, but by the Gentile race, “the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, ” does he not lay 
down a principle broad enough to cover the whole ground in 
debate? Most assuredly; and we have yet to learn, that 
either he, or any other of the inspired penmen, has sup- 
plied even the most degraded, benighted idolater among the 
heathen, with a pretext for casting back on his Maker the 
charge of having endowed him with a mind, so imperfect in its 
powers, so bewildering and lawless in its operations, that it 
would be unsafe to repose in its honest decisions on all, or any 
of those subjects which come within its grasp. Had he done 
this, who so blind as not to perceive, at once, that the deep 
foundations of man’s accountability, as an intelligent subject 
of the Divine Government, would have been forever unsettled 
and broken up? 

The existence of God, once proved, and his attributes of 
omnipotence, infinite benevolence, and wisdom shown, the in- 
quirer is now prepared to come to the question, Has he made 
a revelation to man? if so, is this book that revelation? And, 
is human, unaided reason, competent to explore the vast field, 
over which are scattered the facts and the principles on which 
her decision must rest? Is she able, notwithstanding the per- 
versions of infidelity and the specious reasonings of a false 
philosophy, with which the truth has been incumbered and 
distorted, to deduce from these various and multiplied facts, 
conclusions, on which the inquirer may plant his feet as on 
solid rock? But, if there be no such thing as unperverted 
reason, how can he rely on her decisions ? She may be right, 
or may be wrong. Where, then, is the ground of his faith ‘ ? 
for he demands something more than this, on which to rest his 
hopes for eternity. Such a foundation, however, as he re- 
quires, reason, in view of evidence, does furnish. ‘This evi- 
Vou. IX. 20 
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dence is of two kinds, external and internal. Suppose him, 
then, sitting down to examine and weigh the claims of the 
book in question. He finds, upon the most conclusive and 
well authenticated evidence, drawn from a great variety of 
sources, that the patriarchs and prophets foretold future events; 

that much of their writings was only history, in advance : 
and this, his reason tells him, could never have been, had they 
not been inspired from above. He also finds, upon testimony 
equally irresistible, that there once existed on earth such a 
personage as Jesus Christ; that he claimed to be the Son of 
God, and, in attestation of his divine origin and mission, that 
he not only foretold future events, but performed the most as- 
tonishing miracles. ‘T’o suppose him to have been an impos- 
tor, then, would be nothing less than to charge God with di- 
rectly sanctioning and efficiently aiding one of the grossest 
deceptions ever yet palmed off upon the credulity of men; 

and this would be an impious and daring impeachment of his 
character. Thus, by a train of reasoning from external evi- 
dence, is he led to a firm belief in the divine authenticity of 
the bible. 

He next turns to the second source of evidence. Upon ex- 
amining the pages of this book, he there finds a complete and 
perfect system of religion, which was gradually developed, 
through a long course of ages, and under a great variety of 
circumstances ; yet, between all the parts of this system, he 
perceives the most entire harmony and consistency. He 
thinks of his own nature and character and necessities ; he 
looks at the character, the condition, the wants of his race; 
he sees that this book contains a system of precepts and doc- 
trines which, if adopted and acted upon, are most exactly 
fitted to secure his own highest happiness, and the greatest 
good of his fellow-men. "lhe justice and reasonableness of 
the principles it asserts ; the threatenings and promises which 
it holds out, and the truths it reveals; however at war with 
his inclinations, his passions, or his wishes, and however at- 
tempted to be put down or undermined or silenced, meet with 
a full and solemn response from his whole inner being. He 
sees, that it is, in every respect, just such a revelation as he 
needs—just such a revelation as might have been expected 
from an infinitely benevolent and wise God, seeking the good 
of his creatures: and with all this array of testimony before 
him, reason puts her broad seal to the sacred volume, and pro- 
nounces it true. 

Suppose, now, for a single moment, that, instead of the bible, 
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the Koran, or any other system of false religion, had been put 
into his hands. What conclusion would he, in the fair and 
legitimate use of his reason, have come to? ‘That this, also, 
was divine? The answer is plain—such a book he would 
have rejected, as a libel on God’s character; and on this Ge- 
cision of reason, he would have rested as firmly as he now 
does upon that which pronounces the bible a revelation from 
heaven. 

Thus we see, that in both these questions—questions of 
momentous interest, and lying at the foundation of all that we 
can fear or hope for in the world to come, reason is the grand, 
sole arbiter; that, from beginning to end, she conducts « every 
step of the various processes of argumentation ; in short, that 
her authority is paramount, her decisions final. If further 
proof, on this point, were necessary, we might find it in the 
single fact, so clearly revealed in the bible, that God holds 
man responsible for his opinions. Why is this? One, and 
only one, satisfactory answer can be given. It is and must be, 
because he has, with his own hand, implanted in the breast of 
every accountable subject of his righteous government, a mind, 

capable of arriving at truth, on all those questions, in reference 
to which such responsibility is involved. 

But, admitting the entire competency of reason, to arrive at 
truth on every such question, and that her conclusions are to be 
relied on with unwavering confidence ; admitting her ability, 
from certain known facts and principles, to discover other facts 
and principles equally certain and binding, still, we are met 
with this inquiry—What are we to do in those cases where 
reason and revelation contradict each other ? which is to bow 
to the authority of the other? Pressed with this difficulty, the 
disciple of christianity has, but too often, felt himself compelled 
io answer, that in such cases, reason must be discarded, while, 
on the other hand, the infidel has boldly set aside revelation. 
But, to this, our reply is, that the case supposed can never 
occur ; that under the government of that God who holds us re- 
sponsible for our opinions, the results of reason and revelation 
must ever be the same, and the moment we admit the contrary 
Wwe cast ourselves loose on the troubled and shoreless ocean of 
lniversal scepticism. ‘The foundation beneath us is no longer 
a foundation of rock, but of treacherous quicksands, liable to 
be sapped or swept away by every insidious stream or beating 
wave of infidelity. 

for the purposes of the argument, however, we will suppose 
it possible for such a case of contradiction actually to occur. 
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Where, now, does the admission land us? 'The bible, we all 
agree, on the authority of reason, is a revelation from God, and 
must, therefore, be true. But how do we come toa knowledge 
of its ‘import ? By the legitimate application of correct laws 
of interpretation. Whence come these laws ? They are ori- 
ginated, and laid down, by reason—not arbitrarily—but estab- 
lished im reason; reason gives them all their authority, and 
reason must be constantly used, in applying them ;—so that 
the whole process of interpretation, from beginning to end, is 
only a process of reason. Let it be supposed, then, that, by 
this process, she has arrived at a plain truth of revelation. 
Now suppose, again, that from certain known truths, inde- 
pendent of revelation, she, by a course of philosophical inves- 
tigation has, in the unperverted exercise of her power, arrived 
at another truth, which contradicts that drawn from the bible. 
Here, then, we have an instance, where that which is scriptu- 
rally right, is philosophically wrong, and that which is scrip- 
turally wrong, is philosophically right—where what is true on 
one principle, is false on another. Can this be? Who gave 
us the bible? Who made the universe of mind and matter 
around us, and established its immutable, eternal laws? God: 
and the voice of nature, speaking through all her works, is but 
the voice of that same God who speaks to us in revelation. Has 
he, then, whose word is truth itself, asserted one thing in his 
revealed will, and contradicted it in his works? If so, what 
becomes of his character for veracity? I[t is gone; and that 
volume which we have hailed as a messenger of life and im- 
mortality from the skies, may, for aught we can tell, be only a 
system of deception and perjury, awake ning anticipations and 
kindling hopes which are to go out in the darkness and obli- 
vion of an eternal sleep. 

We are led, then, irresistibly, to the conclusion, that reason 
and revelation can never conflict with each other, since truth, 
whether natural or revealed, is ever consistent with itself. 
Hence, too, it follows, that whatever deductions, in science or 
morals, are found to contradict revelation, are false, and, there- 
fore, illegitimate. Do we claim, then, that, whenever the phi- 
losopher has, in the honest exercise of his re ason, arrived at 4 
conclusion which is at war with some principle he has drawn 
from the bible, the former must, necessarily, give way to 
the latter ? By no means ; for, although there is error some- 
where, it is as possible, that it may lie in his interpretation,— 
which, as we have already said, is only one process of reason— 
as, that it is chargeable upon the deductions of his philosophy, 
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another process of reason. All the facts necessary to a correct 
interpretation, may not be fully within his knowledge ; or he 
may have erred in his application of the laws of interpretation ; 
or he may have been under the perverting influence of preju- 
dice, or passion ; or, lastly, the subject may be above his com- 
prehension. And so, on the other hand, he may have erred in 
his process of philosophical deduction, under similar circum- 
stances, and from the perverting influence of like causes. In 
such a dilemma, what is he to do? Cling to his theology, and 
reject his reason ? or, abandoning his theology, abide by his 
reason ? We answer, that he is to do neither, but go back, 
and honestly endeavor to ascertain in which process of his 
reasoning the error lies—for error there must be—and, if the 
subject comes within the competency of reason, that error can 
be detected. If, however, upon a strict revision, the mind stil] 
goes down to the same opposite conclusions as before, he is 
bound to suspend his judgment. ‘This, indeed, he must do ; 

for, so long as reason is at variance with herself, he can be- 
lieve nothing ; or, could he be supposed to believe one thing, 
the present moment, he might, with equal propriety, believe 
what contradicted it the next. But, from every such dilemma, 
the mind, where it is responsible for its faith, may be relieved 
by careful and honest inv: estigation. 

Such are some of the important offices, such the binding 
authority of reason. Let it not here be said, that we are giv- 
ing to man an importance which the word of God does not 
warrant; that we are exalting human reason above divine 
revelation ; doing away the necessity of such a revelation, and 
advocating views, calculated to awaken and foster the natural 
pride of the corrupt heart. ‘True it is, we ave given to man 
a dignity and importance which are denied by multitudes. 
We have invested him with powers akin to those of his 
Maker—powers and capacities, which entitle him to rank but 
‘“‘a little lower than the angels.” And why? Because we 
have so read the oracles of revealed truth; because we have 
no other way of meeting the enemy, and silencing objectors 
and gainsayers ; because, on no other principle, can we under- 
stand man’s guilt, in perverting the true import of the sacred 
oracles, and in continuing to violate God’s law; because we can- 
not else perceive how God could be just, in visiting the offend- 
er with the fearful penalties of that law, by kindling upon his 
soul the quenchless fires of perdition. Degrade man’s reason to 
the low level of his moral character ; make it a bewildering and 
treacherous guide, on whose decisions no certain reliance can be 
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placed, and what, we ask, becomes of his guilt? No—no—it is not 
by stripping him of all those attributes and powers which, in 
the true, broad sense of the term, constitute him a free, moral 
agent, and render it just in his Maker to hold him responsible 
for his opinions—nor is it, by impairing these, that we can 
fasten on his conscience convictions of guilt, as startling and 
deep as that which the bible charges upon him. It is rather 
by showing him, that not for want of sufficient light, but in 
disregard of that lamp of reason which has been lit up within 
him, ‘he has gone into revolt from his God. It is by showing 
him, that while possessed of the lofty powers of an angel of 
light, with the image of his Maker stamped on his soul, and 
while acting under the high responsibilities of such a being, he, 
yet, has chosen to debase himself to the very dust, and oblit- 
erate that glorious image from his heart. It is by showing 
him, that while revelation and universal nature have cried out 
against his course of rebellion, and reason has sanctioned and 
enforced their high authority, he, yet, has daringly and madiy 
persisted. This it is, Which constitutes guilt—guilt, alike, in 
wrong feeling, and consequently, in wrong action ; this it is, 
which must fasten on the conscience convictions of guilt ; this 
it is, Which must humble his pride, and awaken, if any thing 
can do so, kindlings of repentance and shame, or point with 
keener anguish the scorpion stings of remorse. 

Who, then, we ask, does not readily perceive with what 
authority the principles we have been endeavoring to sustain, 
arm revelation? ‘lhe time has been—aye, and still 7s—when 
the advocate of christianity, from mistaken views of duty, felt 
himself obliged to occupy very different, and, indeed, exactly 
opposite grounds. Looking over the world, and marking the 
numberless delusions and systems of false philosophy which 
were flooding it; beholding, also, the fact, that multitudes 
were setting ‘aside the word of God and enthroning reason in 
its stead, and, by her light alone, attempting to penetrate into 
regions where, unguided and unaided by revelation, all is du- 
bious twilight, or the yet deeper darkness of midnight, he has 
set himself, not to detect and expose error and sophistry—not 
to show, that reason has her bounds, which she cannot pass ; 
and that, venturing beyond these limits, she is, in the true 
import of that term, no longer reason—not to show, that she is 
infallible and her authority binding, only when employed on 
subjects within her competency, and when free from all per- 
verting influence ; but to prove—what? Why, that since man 
fell from his first high estate, there is no longer any such thing 
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as competent, unperverted reason; that his intellectual, no 
less than his moral character, has been shorn of its glory and 
strength ; that the perceptions of his mind, as well as the sen- 
sibilities of his heart, have been fatally blunted and impaired. 

And what has been the consequence? Planting himself on 
these concessions, the infidel scoffer has turned upon his adver- 
sary, and, with fearful energy and success, assailed him with the 
very weapons thus blindly put into his hands. With a sneer 
of mingled triumph and contempt, he has demanded—“ If 
these, your principles, be true, where isthe ground of your 
faith? Or, if, as others of you admit, reason and revelation 
may contradict each other—if, from two distinct and legiti- 
inate sources of evidence, we may, in the unperverted exer- 
cise of competent reason, arrive at opposite conclusions, each 
of which shall be true ; what then becomes of the veracity of 
God? It is impeached, annihilated.” Thus, the keenest and 
most formidable weapons, that have ever been wielded against 
the cause of Christ, are those which have been furnished by 
™ soldier of the cross. Is not this so? Go, ponder the me- 

lancholy history of the past. ‘Trace the progress of christian- 
ity through all the variety of its fortunes, from its origin in 
the land of Judea, more than eighteen centuries ago, down to 
the present moment. Who, that has an inquiring mind and a 
christian’s heart, is not led to pause, and ask for the causes of 
those fluctuations and disastrous reverses which, in the coun- 
sels of an inscrutable Providence, christianity has been left to 
experience? Why, after all its wide and rapid conquests, un- 
der the preaching of the apostles and early martyrs; when its 
course had been everywhere tracked with light; when ona 
thousand altars, once “inscribed to unknown gods, ” had been 
kindled the pure and hallowed flame of christian dev otion,— 
why was this flame so soon to die away, that light to be e xtin- 
guished, and those conquests, won through so many labors, 
prayers, and tears, persecutions and martyrdoms, to be yielded 
back to theenemy? Why, through long ages of darkness and 
error, superstition and crime, was the christian religion hunted 
from the face of society, and compelled to seek refuge in the 
fastnesses of the mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth ; while generation after generation, and nation after na- 
tion, were treading in quick succession and in almost unbro- 
ken ‘ranks, the broad way to death and hell? . And why, since 
the dawn of the Reformation, has the church so often been 
agitated and convulsed with dissensions, that have overwhelm- 
ed her in tears, and clothed her in sackcloth? Why has her 
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benign and healing influence been so circumscribed and feeble, 
and her aggressive movements upon the kingdom of darkness 
and sin, so often powerless, or ending only in defeat and over- 
throw? Why, at this day, is infidelity rife in our own coun- 
try, and hourly gathering new energy and fresh courage, and 
rapidly widening its baleful sway over the minds and hearts of 
men ? 

A full and correct answer to all these questions would, of 
course, lead us to look beyond the pale of the church. The 
general reason, without doubt, would be found to lie in the 
deep depravity of the human heart—in its natural and strong 
opposition to the truths of the gospel. But the church herself 
has not been guiltless in the matter; and were we called upon 
to say what one specific cause, beyond any other, or all others 
combined, has been prolific of disaster and defeat to the chris- 
tian religion, our ready answer would be, the perversion of 
the bible, on the part of the real or professed friends of the 
bible. Religion, instead of being held up in its simplicity and 
beauty, its unity and consistency, and thus commanding the 
homage of mankind, and even from its bitterest enemies ex- 
torting a reluctant tribute of admiration, has been marred and 
distorted by the most contradictory representations. Hence, 
the world, ever sagacious and Argus-eyed in detecting the 
inconsistencies and obliquities, both in life and doctrine, of the 
professed disciples of Christ, and, on this one subject, above all 
others, ever prone to vield to the promptings of the natural 
heart, have—instead of making use of their reason, to investi- 
cate the nature of this religion and the extent of its claims— 
turned away from all that was bright, and winning, and heaven- 
ly in its character, and fixed their eyes only on those perver- 
sions by which it has so long been libeled. Or, let us say, 
rather, that contemplating the christian religion, in its union 
with the numerous contradictions and manifest absurdities in 
which it has been involved, and regarding these as an essential 
part of the system itself, they have not hesitated to pronounce 
against it a verdict of ‘unqualified condemnation. And is it 
strange, that viewing the whole subject under this aspect, well 
knowing, that much which they saw must be false, since it is 
directly at war with their own consciousness and the univer- 
sal consciousness of mankind—is it strange, we repeat, that 
they should have come to such a conclusion, or that the puri- 
fying influence of christianity should have been so limited and 
feeble, and her converts so few? He who asserts this has 
little observed the workings of the unregenerate heart, or but 
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imperfectly studied the nature of those laws by which the 
mind is controlled. For, on what other principle, we would 
ask, can the facts in question be explained? How else can it 
be accounted for, that infidelity and scepticism have so long 
rolled their desolating and fiery waves over nearly all Europe, 
converting every green spot on which the eye once reposed, 
into a blackened desert, and leaving it no unfit emblem of 
some ancient forest scorched and blasted by autumnal fires? 

Are examples called for? Look to the church of Rome. 
Once the fire of true devotion burned steady and clear on 
her altars. But now, alas! the scene is changed. Amid 
the imposing magnificence of her gorgeous temples, we wit- 
ness only “the melancholy spectacle of religion lying in 
state and surrounded by the silent pomp of death.” "As the 
Sabbath comes round, no voice of prayer, no voice of earnest 
expostulation, of affectionate entreaty, or of faithful warning, is 
heard from the minister of the cross, within these ancient fanes. 
Or if their threshholds are crossed by human feet, only the 
devotees of idolatry, or the deluded victims of imposture, are 
found there. And why is this? Can it be, that the plan of 
salvation devised in Heaven for reclaiming and saving a lost 
race, has come to us in language so dubious in its import as to 
lead to results like these? Or that when exhibited in its true 
character, it is incapable of disarming scepticism and rowening d 
of their weapons? Dare any man, professing himself 
christian, say this? In the perversion of the word of God, 
then, must we search for the foundation of all the enormous 
corruptions and surperstitions, that have for centuries blacken- 
ed the history of the Romish church. ‘Those who professed 
themselves converts to the faith, were required, as one of the 
first steps towards worthy discipleship, to abjure the dominion 
ofreason. ‘They were taught the danger of trusting to its guid- 
ance in the interpretation of the word of life, and that it was not 
sufficient ground for rejecting any of the doctrines of the church, 
that they were opposed to the common sense of men. Thus 
was poisoned the fountain from which issued those streams of 
pollution, that rolled broader and deeper down the track of ages, 
till at length they came upon the nations of Europe in Amazo- 
nian floods, sweeping away the last defenses, and extinguishing 
almost the last hope of the christian church. 

But why look to Rome for an example in point. Unhappily 
for the world, Reformed Germany, or Protestant England and 
America, furnish but too many lessons illustrative of the same 
sad truth. No one can fail to observe the fact, that in each of 
these countries infidelity, either practical or open and av owed, 
reigns to a most alarming extent. It is enthroned in high 
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places, and vast numbers of the most gifted minds are under 
its blighting influence, or entire control. Now, to one of this 
class, who is looking on, as a mere observer of passing events, 
what is the aspect of the christian world? As he turns his 
eyes to the various religious denominations, what is the spec- 
tacle he beholds 2. What, but one sect w: arring against another, 
and even within the limits of the same communion, party with 
party, and church with church, in fierce conflict? No wonder, 
that, under these circumstances, men go over to the side of the 
enemy, and take their stand as bold and determined sceptics, or, 
secretly lock up the fatal poison in their hearts, till it has spread 
through their souls the infection of death. No wonder, that the 
cause of Christ is making such slow and painful progress—now 
struggling to maintain the ground already won—now actually 
giving way before the well-concerted and combined assaults 
of the adv ersary. Truth, in its combination with error, has 
been arrayed against itself, and, instead of going forth under 
the banner of christianity, to fight her battles and speed her 
conquests, has been armed against her—with what disastrous 
success, let history tell. 

One would suppose, that in the passions, the prejudices, and 
the deep depravity of the human heart ; that in the flames of 
persecution, in the faggot, thedungeon and theseaffold, christian- 
ity would have found sufficient obstacles to her advancement. 
Yet over these, though a thousand times encountered, she has 
a thousand times triumphed. But in the false forms in which 
christianity has been disguised, she has had to contend with an 
enemy mightier than all ‘these combined—the reason and com- 
mon sense of men. This is an enemy, which, though often laid 
to sleep, or shackled by authority, has been sure to ‘wake again, 
and break her fetters—an enemy, which has only gathered fresh 
strength from defeat, new courage from disaster, and, though 
oft smitten to the earth, has risen again, like Antaeus, untired, 
invulnerable, and immortal. But when this suicidal conflict 
shall end, and christianity stand exonerated from the high 
charge of making war upon true philosophy ; when christians 
shall learn, that he who deserts the altar of reason, abandons 
the altar of his God; when ministers of the Gospel—the con- 
stituted defenders of our most holy faith—shall show to the 
world, that between revelation on the one hand, and reason and 
philosophy and universal nature on the other, the most entire 
harmony exists, and that the latter, with clear and distinct 
voice, conspire to enforce the truths which the former reveals : 
then may we hope, speedily, to see the ancient and strong 
holds of infidelity tottering to their final overthrow, and the 
cause of Zion’s Savior and Zion’s King triumphant. 
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LETTER FROM THE Rev. CaLvin CoLron. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator : 


Str—In answer to my request for a place in your pages, in reply to 
what has seemed to me unfairness in your review of my Thoughts on 
the religious state of the country, with reasons for preferring Episcopacy, 
you are pleased to say, “ If the review in question contains mis-statements 
in point of fact, and a page or two is desired for correction, this may be 
granted. But it has never been customary to go further, or to insert 
replics as such. We follow in this respect the course adopted by the 
Edinburgh and London Quarterlies, &c. * ** * If desirous to correct 
such errors within a few pages, of course subject to any further remarks 
of our own, you can forward,” &c. 

I could not desire, Sir, that any wholesome regulations in the manage- 
ment of your respectable Quarterly should be waived for my personal 
benefit or gratification. Nor can | deny that the course of the Edin- 
burgh and London Quarterlies, in regard to such applications, admitting 
your understanding of it to be correct, will be likely to have weight as 
authority. But still, Sir, among those who may be expected to be guid- 
ed by Christian conscientiousness, I persuade myself, that no human au- 
thority, however high and respectable, will be regarded as an adequate 
shelter against the claims of truth and justice. You are doubtless aware, 
that the practice of admitting replies is very common with periodical 
reviews both in Great Britain and America; and to the credit of the 
Christian Spectator, it may be added, that its own history will verify this 
allusion to no inconsiderable extent. It is quite immaterial whether they 
be replies in form, if they are in substance and fact. The Spectator, if 
I mistake not, has admitted them in form throughout the history of its 
theological controversies. Indeed, sir, it is obvious, that the great ends 
of truth, which ought to be the conscientious aim of every periodical 
that sets up a claim for public esteem, if the right of reply is denied, can 
never be answered. Besides this, the grossest injustice may be done to 
individuals, and personal ill will, not to say, revenge, may be gratified in 
the use of this high and irresponsible prerogative. This, as I need not 
say, has often been done. Until the periodical censors of the press 
can be made subject to correction, it is clear, they can never answer 
their legitimate and most salutary design. 

“If the review in question contains mis-statements in point of fact,” &c. 
you allow me to occupy “a page or two,” or as you say again, “a few 
pages,” for correction. This condition of “ mis-statements in point of 
fact,” I suppose, may fairly be interpreted as extending to cases of in- 
justice, or unfairness, as the latter is always a real grievance, whereas an 
error “in point of fact” may happen to be of little consequence. I beg, 
then, since I am thus circumscribed, to refer—as a bare reference is all 
that is allowed me—to a few of the more prominent points of unfair 
treatment in your notices of my book. 

I would in justice premise, that I do not hold the Editor personally re- 
sponsible for the notice of September last ; nor can J say, that he is so for 
that of December ; though am impressed that the last is by a different 
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hand from the first. I have no complaint against the latter as not being of 
a gentlemanly character, though I must beg your pardon for feeling con- 
strained to say—and | think your readers will support me unanimous. 
ly—-that I cannot affirm so much of the former. | claim not, Sir, to be 
a man of any extraordinarily high culture and refinement of feelings ; 
that would not be modest in any case, nor necessary in this. It is 
enough, Sir, that I can be wounded by rudeness, and that I have neither 
the spirit nor the armor to contend with it. [am sure it is more Christ- 
like, and therefore more noble, not to descend to that level. This is the 
sole remark I think it worthy to make on the violent personal assault and 
elaborate concatenation of groundless and base inuendos, with which 
the reviewer opens the article devoted to me in September. _ If, Sir, it is 
thought proper and wholesome to admit such personalities into such a 
place, I confess it is quite beyond the ken of my discernment to appre- 
hend the reasons. 

The book, you must be aware, is not meddled with in the September, 
notice—which, though not perhaps not altogether anomalous, is worthy 
of note. The occasion made use of to hang a vindication of the Con- 
necticut Church Establishment upon is as surprising as that argument 
was gratuitous and unfortunate. The reviewer would seem to have been 
overtaken by an irresistible propensity in that particular direction, and 
therefore found it convenient to arm himself with a violent assumption 
as an apology for attempting to make a negative with facts, which, for 
the honor of all parties, might as well be left to go out of mind, and 
which seem to me to establish the affirmative of the same question. Be- 
cause I happened incidental/y to remark in my Introduction, that the 
struggles to get rid of the Church and State systems of New and Old 
England were “precisely parallel cases,” meaning of course, as every 
reader would see, simply to recognise an identity of principle, this re- 
viewer, forsooth, being apparently very sore on that point, takes it in his 
head that I meant to say England is America, and that Church and 
State in the former was Church and State in the latter, article by article, 
without a shade of variation ; and then goes to battling with this man of 
straw in real earnest, inflicting on his cherished idol that stood behind it 
every thrust of his rapier and every blow of his club. To me he does 
injustice, and comes near to the killing of what he would rescue from 
an imaginary, nay, real, peril, when so defended. 

Now, Sir, to the December number, as I am forced into brevity by 
the law you have prescribed to me. I do not deny that there is more strait 
forwardness in this article, as compared with the former, in the usual 
style of controversial reviewers, exposing faults and concealing excellen- 
cies. It is perhaps unreasonable to expect that even Christian periodi- 
cals will be free from this bias. And yet, Sir, what have you, or I, or 
any portion of the public, to gain, that is of real value, by not coming up 
to all questions in the sunshine of Christian candor? No doubt truth 
will ultunately prevail; and what interest can we have in any thing else? 
Why be anxious about it? Is it our party, our sect, our convenience, 
that we are bound to? If so, shame on all pretensions to conscience } 
If so, truth and honesty are idle names, and a mockery ! 

I would not have complained, Sir, at the exposure of any real faults, 
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or unguarded points of my book, if candor had appeared to keep pace 
with criticism. The plan of the gentleman, who first offered you a re- 
view of my work, as he has since informed me, was to allow, that it is 
in general a fair picture of the religious state of the country, and to re- 
commend the religious public to profit by it; and this offer was for a 
while in a state of acceptance, but afterwards declined. Any criticisms 
from the hand of such a gentleman, though no particular friend of mine, 
nor previous to this even a speaking acquaintance, would have been 
most gratefully received. Nothing is easier than to be candid, and yet 
faithful to truth; and he who is so, may command the respect and es- 
teem even of the subject of his rebuke. You will bear me witness, Sir, 
that I have nowhere spoken unkindly of those from whom I have felt 
obliged to be separated ecclesiastically, and I had cherished confidence 
that a feeling of kindness would be reciprocated. In private intercourse 
[ am happy to say it is so, with few exceptions. The fact, that a multitude 
of pens, employed against me, have been steeped in a feeling not so good, 
may not be quite agreeable ; nevertheless it was to be expected. 

There are several items of trifling consequence, represented to my 
disadvantage, in the December number, totally incorrect; there are 
some of this class of considerable moment ; other some, which I should 
denominate fallacious and unsound argument, but which I am not per- 
mitted to reply to; anda pervading spirit of unfairness, which I could not 
thoroughly expose without offending the grace and transgressing on 
the limits assigned to me. I therefore prefer, as I think is due, to in- 
scribe upon the whole the expression of my regret for its general want of 
candor. ‘The last paragraph, it must be confessed, is stamped with a 
redeeming feature of an edifying character. Would that the whole had 
savored more of this spirit of kindness and piety ! 

Yours very respectfully, 
CALVIN COLTON. 

New York, Jan. 5th, 1837. 


if Mr. Colton had not already written himself down, be- 
yond the hope of recovery, we might have felt some compunce- 
tion about allowing him to expose himself in our pages, as he 
seems determined to do. Of course we shall not be expected 
to follow him through his letter with a regular reply. We 
can only take time to append a few remarks, to each of which 
we prefix some catch-word, to aid the reader in referring it to 
the correlate part of Mr. Colton’s communication. 

“Uf the review in question contains mis-statements,” &c. 
Such was our offer to Mr. Colton. “ Show us, in our censure of 
your book, any mis-statements in point of fact, and we will pub- 
lish your correction of them.” And what have we here? Aletter 
in which not one mis-statement, in point of fact, is indicated. 
On some points of fact, our statements and Mr. Colton’s were di- 
rectly contradictory : we even challenged him to make good his 
words ; and yet when he demands the privilege of giving his 
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reply to the public, at our expense, not one mis-statement does 
he venture to indicate. Shall we infer, that where our state- 
ments of fact are contradictory to those made by Mr. Colton, 
he has nothing to say? 

“ The Spectator, if I mistake not, has admitted them |re- 
plies| in form,” &c. Mr. C. does mistake on this point, and 
therefore his statement here, is a “mis-statement, in point of 
fact.” The Quarterly Christian Spectator has uniformly ob- 
served the rule of other quarterly reviews, 

“ Until the periodical censors of the press can be made 
subject to correction,” &c. Whether reviews are to be liable 
to correction, is not the question. The question is, whether 
Mr. Colton has any claim on us to publish his reply, more 
than we, feeling ourselves aggrieved by his book, might have 
had on him to publish our review. ‘The press is free. Mr. 
Colton has shown himself, heretofore, able to command types 
and printers’ ink. He may make the periodical censors of the 
press, all and sundry, subject to correction, whenever he 
chooses to do so. But whether he can make the reviewers 
publish such replies, as, if we may judge from this specimen, 
he would be likely to indite, demands a doubt. We should 
soon need a standing army of able-bodied men, to compel our 
subscribers to hold on, if we were to publish all the replies, 
that would be sent us under the action of such principles. 

Not gentlemanly.— Rudeness.— Violent personal assault, 
and elaborate concatenation of groundless and base inuen- 
does.—Personalities, &c. What the writer means by all these 
hard words, is “ quite beyond the ken of [our] discernment,” un- 
less he means to condemn us for what we ventured to say 
about his travels and his changes. Mr. Colton should have 
given us his specifications. What violent personal assault 
have we committed? What groundless and base inuendoes 
have we elaborately concatenated? Mr. Colton has written 
about himself, half as much as M. Chateaubriand has done. 
He has been for years publishing almost weekly, somewhat 
touching his personal adventures, in the columns of one of the 
most widely circulated journals in the world. He has pub- 
lished books in England, and books in America, containing 
large materials, of which his future biographers may avail 
themselves. And is it personality, rudeness, ungentlemanli- 
ness, assault, concatenation, and what not, for us to speak pub- 
licly of matters which he has taken such pains to make noto- 
rious? Nay; Mr. Colton having turned Episcopalian, writes 
a book in vindication of himself and of episcopacy, in which 
book the details of his conversion are recorded, for “a psycho- 
logical curiosity,” as Coleridge would say ; and it is not ob- 
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scurely set forth, that Mr. Calvin Colton’s adhesion to the 
claims of the Episcopal church, results simply from a certain 
“enlargedness of mind,” acquired by foreign travel. And 
must we be found guilty of all these high crimes and misde- 
meanors, because we have not held our peace, and allowed 
this wise argument to pass as unanswerable. Shall a man 
publish his own biography, and then complain of personality, 
because it is reviewed ? 

The book is not meddled with in the September notice. 
The book not meddled with! Four pages were given to the 
examination of the “book, considered as a biography ;” and 
then the book was taken up deliberately, for the investigation 
of “its merits as a historical work.” It would be pleasant to 
know what is Mr. Colton’s idea of meddling with a book. 

Meaning, of course, as every reader would see, simply to 
recognize an identity of principle. We would not be “ per- 
sonal ;” but, if it be not an “assault,” we would advise Mr. 
Colton always to say what he means, and not to say in lieu 
thereof, something which he does not mean. If he will turn 
to his book.(pp. 12, 13,) he will see, that he said, “ the standing 
order in the State of Connecticut took their stand against the 
proposal to put all christian sects on an equal footing.” He 
will see, that he said, in effect, that there was a time when, in 
the State of Connecticut, men had not the liberty of support- 
ing only the religion of their own choice. Yet, if we under- 
stand him, he now says he did not mean any such thing. 
What he did mean, admitting his present disclaimer, is a mys- 
tery not yet revealed to our obtuseness. 

Exposing faults and concealing excellencies. The De- 
cember notice was argumentative, not critical. We do not re- 
member, that we exposed any fault on that occasion, except as 
we exposed, in sundry instances, the erroneousness of the au- 
thor’s premises in his reasoning, or the illegitimacy of his con- 
clusions. ‘To the charge of conce aling excellencies we plead 
not guilty. It was not ‘pertinent to our argument to expatiate 
on the excellencies of Mr. Colton’s book ; we have a disgust for 
that kind of palaver, mixed up with grave discussion ; but that 
we concealed any excellency, let him prove. Will Mr. Colton 
tell us what excellencies of his book are “ concealed” by us ? 

Sunshine of christian candor.—Conscience.— Truth and 
honesty. As for what is written in connection with these 
words, it seems to be founded, interjection marks and all, on the 
vague allegation, that we have concealed the excellencies of 
Mr. Colton’s book. ‘Till that allegation is made good—at 
least, till adistinct specification of excellencies concealed by 
us is ‘offered —we say nothing. 
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This offer was for a while in the state of acceptance. Mr. 
Colton labors under a mistake in this matter. From the mo- 
ment in which his book began to be an object of attention, the 
individual from whose pen the two notices of September 
and December proceeded, was designated to the task of review- 
ing it, not only by the Conductors of the Christian Spectator, 
but by successive requests from respected individuals in differ 
ent parts of the country. ‘That other gentlemen offered to re- 
view the book, we remember. ‘That some offer like that de- 
scribed by Mr. Colton may have been made, is not improbable. 
But that any such offer was accepted, and afterwards declined, 
we deny. Indeed, any offer to represent the book in our pages, 
as being “ in general a fair picture of the religious state of the 
country,” would of course have been declined. 

I have nowhere spoken unkindly, &c. Mr. Colton has giv- 
en a representation of the state of religion in the country, = 
is, in the Presbyterian and C ‘ongregational churches, which, a 
a whole, is in a high degree calumnious. Yet he assures us, that 
he has no feeling of unkindness. Should the calumny therefore 
pass unrefuted? Shall we be charged with malignity, because 
we disturb the blandness of his feelings, by exposing his mis- 
takes ? 

Items totally incorrect—some of considerable moment. 
Not one word of specification. To speechify is sometimes 
more convenient than to specify. 

Trespassing on the limits ussigned. Mr. Colton is at lib- 
erty to expose all our “ fallacies and unsound arguments,” and 
to embody the exposure in the next edition of Protestant Jes- 
uitism, or in any book of his which the Harpers, aided by puffs 
in the New York Courier and Enquirer, can force upon the 
reading, or more properly, the purchasing public? Let him do 
it, and, if we have leisure for such a task, we will review the 
exposure. But really, the complaint because we decline pub- 
lishing his answer, is repeated a little too often. 

One word at parting. ‘The next time Mr. Colton “ changes 
his religious connections,” let him do it in silence, and he will 
find, that he can do it in peace. Let him write no books about 
it ; and he will find no reviewers intruding upon his retire- 
ment. If, in the present instance, Mr. Colton had published no 
thoughts on the religious state of the country, and no reasons 
for preferring episcopacy; he might have worn his surplice; he 

might have kept all the fasts and feasts, moveable and immove- 
able ; he might have studied the fathers, and written commen- 
taries on the liturgy; he might have attained to a seat in the 
house of bishops ; and no Presbyterian or Congregationalist 
would have said aught against him. 





